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Wherever you see the Victor dog 
there is a Victor dealer who will gladly 
play for you—without obligation—any 
Victor music you want to hear. 


The Victor dog is the trade-mark. of only one talking-machine—the 
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every Victor Record. 


The next time you see the Victor dog, stop in and hear 
the Victor—you’|l be amazed at its wonderful true-to-life 
renditions of the best music and entertainment of every kind. : 

There’s a Victor for YOU—$10, $17.50, $25, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100; the 
Victrola, $200, $250—and your dealer will sell on easy terms if desired. 
Write for complete catalogues of the Victor, the Victrola, and of the 3000 Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Company, Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 











To get best results. use only Victor Needles on Victor R 
A complete list of new Victor Records for September will be found in the September number 
of Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s, and October Cosmopolitan. 
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St. George and the Dragon 





By Virginia Middlet.on 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. EMMETT OWEN 


CHAPTER I. 


Y dear cousin,” protested Mr. 
Randolph Fitzhugh, “you do 
me an injustice! Surely you 

ought to know me well enough to real- 
ize that I would be the last man in the 
world to deprive any of you dear 
women of your toys. Only a 

“Toys!” exclaimed Rita Chambers 
hotly. “That’s just it! That’s just 
your insufferable attitude. That’s 
Good gracious, Randy, do tell the man 
again that Ellena Street is two blocks 
west of Carminia, and three below the 
Bleecker Street elevated station.” 

Mr. Fitzhugh obediently raised the 
hansom’s trapdoor of communication 
with the driver. 

“Perhaps you’d better tell him your- 
self, Rita. I might blunder somewhere 
in stating that mathematical problem.” 

Mrs, Chambers, annoyance not alto- 
gether suppressed in her voice, gave the 
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directions again. The driver repeated 
them as one who puts a hard task upon 
understanding and memory; the trap 
fell again and the hansom changed its 
course. 

“Tt’s a remarkable thing,” grumbled 
Mrs. Chambers, “that Haskins’ men 
should not know the city streets! I 
wonder where he gets his drivers—at 
the Ellis Island landing, or where! 
They seem to know about as much of 
New York as one might expect of a 
newly arrived Slav. I shall ask Irving 
to speak to Haskins when he pays the 
bill this month.” 

“Oh, come now, Rita! You'll admit 
that this Ellena Street address is a lit- 
tle out of the beaten line of travel for 
a respectable uptown liveryman.” 

“They ought to know New York,” 
tersely declared the lady. “And a street 
like Ellena Street is, unfortunately, 
much more typically New York than 
West Seventy-second.” 
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“You’ve caught the lingo, all right,” 
observed her cousin in tones half admir- 
ing, half disgusted. 

“Randolph,” she begged him, with 
sudden intensity, “for Heaven’s sake 
drop your abominable air of skepti- 
cism, criticism, conservatism—whatever 
your air is—before we reach the Ben- 
son Memorial House. Remember, 
please, that the men and women you 
will meet there are devoting their lives 
to the amelioration 

“Amelioration! Hear her!” 

“Of their fellows. Please respect 
their earnestness—even though you 
haven’t any yourself!” 

“My dear Rita, please remember that 
your mother brought me up, and re- 
membering that fact, recall that I am 
not likely to be rude to my hosts in their 
own house—even if they are such im- 
personal hosts as a tribe of settlement 
workers, and their house is such an 
impersonal one as an institution sup- 
ported by the charitable public.” 

“Well, you will admit that you are 
very trying and alarming, with your an- 
tediluvian notions. And I do want 
you to be nice!” 

“Oh, I’ll be as ‘nice’ as natural lim- 
itations will permit. Still, you won’t 
ask me to be a hypocrite to the extent 
of pretending to think that a little bunch 
of sentimental young ladies is better 
employed on your unspeakable Ellena 
Street than they would be in their own 
homes. Good heavens, Rita! What's 
this ?” 

The cab had drawn up before a 
house which put the passer-by in mind 
of the fact that Ellena Street had been 
the quiet abode of elegance and dig- 
nified prosperity in the days before the 
tenement had invaded it, and the fac- 
tory preémpted half its area. Just 
now the sidewalk before the house 
swarmed with children in all stages of 
dirt and dilapidation. The early June 
evening, lit by the last of the sunset 
and the first of the street lamps, re- 
vealed them impishly crowding at the 
carriage steps, blocking the approach 
to the Benson Memorial House. They 
were uttering various comments, for the 
most part rather friendly and flattering, 








upon the guests who mounted to the 
old-fashioned door. Two or three 
coachmen, not yet educated to the 
proper fashionable appreciation of the 
congested districts, exchanged such 
meaning glances as the twilight allowed 
with one another. 

“It’s the children of the neighbor- 
hood,” replied Rita, as she alighted. 
“Poor infants! They’re always ex- 
cited when there are carriages for any- 
thing but a funeral.” 

“It looked like a crowd of gamins 
waiting to see a notorious prisoner 
emerge from the Tombs,” said Fitz- 
hugh. “It gave me a feeling of hav- 
ing done something infamous.” 

The paneled door swung open before 
them. They found themselves in a wide 
hall, with a glimpse of drawing-rooms 
to the right, of dining room beyond, 
and mahogany-railed stairs ascending. 
The usual dinner effect was produced. 
Fitzhugh was conscious of flowers, of 
pretty frocks, of the delicate animation 
which precedes a feast. The man who 
had opened the door directed him to 
the men’s dressing room; Rita ascended 
the stairs with an air of familiarity. It 
was all altogether different from what 
he had expected, this dinner at the Ben- 
son Memorial Settlement which cele- 
brated the installation as headworker of 
Miss Hilda St. George. 

He had been annoyed during the 
drive down from his cousin’s by the 
conviction that he was being dragged 
to a vegetarian banquet, or other “fad,” 
given by young women with straight- 
drawn hair, clad in high-necked woolen 
gowns. He himself was not an origi- 
nally invited guest, but merely the sub- 
stitute for his cousin’s husband, who 
had been called suddenly from the city, 
and who had laid stern, unenlightened, 
masculine commands upon his wife not 
to venture into Ellena Street without 
the protecting escort of a man of her 
own family. And now Fitzhugh found 
himself almost as much annoyed to find 
how mistaken his premonitions had been 
as he would have been to discover them 
true prophecies. 

“Evening dresses and candlelight in 
a fine old house with solid mahogany 
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doors!” he grumbled as he gave a 
look at his necktie. “It’s a pleasing 
way to ‘ameliorate’ the conditions of the 
poor!” 

Emerging into the corridor, he re- 
joined Rita, who glanced at him appre- 
hensively. 

“Now remember!” she whispered. 
“Be nice! Irving’s always perfectly si- 
lent when I succeed in dragging him 
here—but they regard him as a sort of 
dear, quaint curiosity. But you—you 
couldn’t escape in any such fashion. You 
look too young and alert and—self-sat- 
isfied. So they wouldn’t consider you 
a fossil—merely a socially uneducated 
person. Promise!” 

He bent his gray eyes upon her with 
a look of affectionate amusement. 

“Tl try not to disgrace you, Rita— 
but I shan’t be a hypocrite.” 

Then he found that they were enter- 
ing the big, old-fashioned drawing- 
room and were pausing before a young 
woman who immediately aroused every 
atom of antagonism of which he was 
capable. 

“Miss St. George, this is my cousin, 
Mr. Fitzhugh, whom you were good 
enough to accept as Mr. Chambers’ sub- 
stitute to-night. My poor husband was 
quite desolated not to be here to con- 
gratulate you and the settlement upon 
your accession to the headworkership.” 

The young woman, who smiled and 
murmured conventionally polite rejoin- 
ders to Mrs. Chambers’ greetings and 
introductions, met Fitzhugh’s eyes al- 
most upon a level, although he was a 
tall man. She carried her tall figure 
beautifully ; her neck and shoulders rose 
out of the plain décolletage of her gray 
frock with a classic perfection. Her 
face was handsome rather than beauti- 
ful, the young man decided; the dark 
coloring was lovely, the dark hair grew 
in lovely curves about the well-shaped 
forehead, the eyebrows lay two delicate 
black lines over the sparkling brown 
eyes. But the expression of independ- 
ence, of utter self-assurance, which the 
young Jady wore, marred, in her critic’s 
eyes, all the charms of color and con- 
tour. Even her splendid look of ani- 
mation was not the result of the delib- 
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erate, coquettish vivacity which he 
regarded as a natural and desirable 
feminine quality, but something imper- 
sonal, remote. 

Miss St. George had told him, in per- 
functory phrase, how glad the residents 
of the Benson Memorial House were 
to accept him in place of his cousin’s 
husband. Mrs. Chambers had turned 
to speak to an acquaintance, and Ran- 
dolph saw his fate advancing upon him 
in the shape of a constantly smiling 
young woman with light, curly hair. 
He decided to hold that destiny at bay 
by any means for a few minutes, hav- 
ing been seized with an instant aver- 
sion for the light-haired one. He stood 
planted before Miss St. George; there 
were no newcomers behind him to take 
his place at once, and he was deter- 
mined to bring a light of true recogni- 
tion of his presence—not this hostess’ 
absent-minded civility—into her imper- 
sonally glowing eyes. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I am re- 
ceiving shocks of surprise at every sec- 
ond? This is my first visit to a settle- 
ment, you see—and J had expected a 
dinner of herbs; prepared and served 
by the fair settlementers themselves. I 
had expected the plainest surroundings 
—not brasses and candlelight and flow- 
ers and French frocks. And I had 
looked for absolute truth in word and 
act—for instance, that you would say 
to Rita and me, not what you so cour- 
teously did say, but something to this 
effect: ‘Of course, my dear Mrs. Cham- 
bers, I am glad to see you, and I am 
glad that you are provided with an es- 
cort, since that is considered essential 
by your husband, but as to whether 
you brought him or another, it makes 
not the slightest difference to me, any 
more than it does what driver you have 
on your carriage box.’ Wouldn’t that 
have been nearer the unvarnished truth, 
Miss St. George, than all the graceful 
things you murmured to my cousin Rita 
and me?” 

He had succeeded in calling a look 
of direct, personal interest into Miss St. 
George’s clear eyes, at any rate. At first 
it was a challenging look; then it 
changed, to his chagrin, to an indiffer- 
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ently amused one. He noticed also that 
her eyes ran a whole octave of browns 
in color, being luminously amber-like 
for the second when angry question had 
shone in them, and darkening to their 
ordinary rich chestnut brown as the 
cooler mood succeeded. 

“Where have you been living to have 
acquired such amazing notions of set- 
tlements?” She laughed lightly. “I 
must have you taught better at once. 
Miss Vaughan, at whose right you are 
going to sit at dinner, will begin her 
instructions immediately. Katherine,” 
her eyes summoned the light-haired girl 
hovering near her elbow, “this is Mr. 
Fitzhugh, Mrs. Irving Chambers’ cou- 
sin. Do tell him that a settlement is 
not any species of madhouse.” 

So she dismissed him, moving for- 
ward a step to greet a white-whiskered 
capitalist whom Fitzhugh recognized, 
and his stout, amiably smiling and ami- 
ably exclaiming wife. 

“You aren’t a New Yorker, then?” 
gurgled Miss Vaughan, evidently de- 
lighted at the opportunity to make a 
convert to the cause for which she 
thought she stood. 

This irritated Fitzhugh again. He 
had felt himself something of a small 
celebrity. Had he not come to New 
York, under somewhat sensational cir- 
cumstances two years before, to defend 
a Richmond man accused of crime? 
And had not his defense been sensa- 
tionally brilliant, as well as successful? 
And had he not received many flatter- 
ing offers to make connections in the 
metropolis? And was it entirely un- 
known to this ignorant young woman 
that he had been invited by the district 
attorney to take a vacancy in his staff, 
and that he had done so, and had con- 
tinued to acquit himself with as great 
distinction in the prosecution of crime 
as he had in its defense? However, he 
could not say all this to Miss Vaughan. 

“Only by adoption,” he replied with 
such grace as he could muster. “I’m 
from Richmond.” 

“Oh, a Southerner !” 

“Your geography is perfect,” he as- 
sured her. ; 

“That accounts for your not knowing 





anything of settlements or civic im- 
provement in general,” she told him, 
with exquisite tact. 

“You regard everything below Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line as hopelessly un- 
progressive, then?” He thought, as he 
spoke, that it was a pity she did not 
take a lesson in carriage from the head- 
worker; her poor, undressed little 
neck rose so awkwardly from her pink 
muslin ruffles. He turned to look again 
at Miss St. George. 

“Well—I don’t mean to be rude.” 
She flushed in her embarrassment. “But 
—isn’t it?” 

“Have you ever been to Richmond ?” 
he asked her. “No? I thought not. 
When you come, Miss Vaughan, you 
will find that the city has its own prob- 
lems and that it is doing its humble best 
to solve them in a fashion acceptable 
to civilization.” 

The movement toward the dining 
room began. Fitzhugh smiled a trifle 
sardonically as he saw the capitalist 
seated with great deference at Miss St. 
George’s right hand. 

“T see that you young ladies are not 
censorious enough to exclude Mr. Grim- 
shaw from your feasts because of those 
ugly little investigations into his com- 
pany’s complicity with the X. Y. and 
Z.’s rebating system.” 

“Mr. Grimshaw?” repeated Miss 
Vaughan. “Why, he’s one of our larg- 
est contributors. We wanted him for 
president of our board of trustees—but 
he wouldn’t take it. He’s one of the 
vice-presidents, though.” 

About the young Southerner’s mouth 
the almost constant line of cynical 
amusement deepened a little. Hilda 
St. George, looking down the long, bril- 
liantly lighted table, caught his expres- 
sion, and the prompt antagonism she 
had felt for him when his cousin had 
presented him to her surged up again 
in her. What was Katherine Vaughan 
saying, she wondered, to make him look 
like that? Katherine was something of 
a simpleton, anyway! She wished that 
she had put him next to Barbara Long- 
fellow—Barbara was not a stupid little 
goose. Then she wondered why on 
earth she should worry concerning the 
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opinion Rita Vaughan’s cousin chose to 
entertain about the work of the Benson 
Memorial House. 

She tried to dismiss annoyance and 
to do her obvious duty, which was to 
interest old man Grimshaw in her 
scheme for a neighborhood gymnasium. 
She heard one of the masculine workers 
affiliated with the settlement talking 
with much volubility, if not with great 
eloquence, to Mrs. Grimshaw on the 
same subject—well, Mrs. Grimshaw was 
a good old soul upon whom very deli- 
cate methods would be wasted. She 
was “Oh-ing” and “Ah-ing” and “Dear- 
me-ing” quite satisfactorily ; still she did 
not hold the purse strings—it was 
Grimshaw himself who must be moved. 
Hilda bent her energies and charms 
upon the old man, and in the midst of 
her tactful finessing looked up to flush 
with anger at the gleam of satirical 
amusement she saw in Randolph Fitz- 
hugh’s eyes, bent upon her across the 
shaded candles, the flowers, and the 
dishes. 

At one end of the table, one of the 
girls was telling, with humor, of an en- 
counter she had had that day with Mr. 
Bernard Maguire in a house visited by 
affliction. 

“Oh, I was routed, horse, foot, and 
dragoons,” she laughed. “There was the 
poor boy who had been injured, and 
here was I with my hard-won permis- 
sion for him to be treated at the Cal- 
vinist Hospital. And there was his 
mother declaring that never, never, 
while she lived, should child of hers be 
taken to ‘one of thim murtherin’ hors- 
pitals’; and then enters Mr. Maguire 
with a doctor and a nurse at his el- 
bow, clean bed linen in a basket, help, 
cheer, and kindness beaming from his 
fat face. And at the same instant the 
dumbwaiter begins to creak with the 
approach of coal and groceries. Oh, 
he was a typical Santa Claus, and I 
really didn’t much blame Mrs. Maloney 
for the way in which she showed me 
and my hospital advice to the door.” 

“Who is this Maguire? He sounds 
like a very neighborly man,” rumbled 
Mr. Grimshaw, who had been listening 
to the story. 
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“Mr. Maguire is the Other Power on 
Ellena Street,” chimed in a_ short, 
round-faced, spectacled young man who 
had been entertaining Mrs. Chambers 
with pleasant dinner-table talk on tuber- 
culosis exhibits. “You know, Miss St. 
George is one ¥ 

“Oh, spare me! At least make the 
House share in my responsibilities!” 
cried Hilda. 

“Well, then, the Benson Memorial 
House is one, or so we fondly like to 
imagine. And Mr. Bernard Maguire 
is the other, without any doubt.” 

“If he does many such deeds of prac- 
tical kindness as that which has been 
described here this evening,” boomed a 
middle-aged, uptown clergyman, “his 
power must be a beneficent one.” 

“Mr. Maguire is the captain of this 
block, the Tammany captain,” explained 
Miss St. George dryly. “And we are 
to have an election in the fall, you re- 
member. And Mrs, Maloney has one 
husband, three sons, and a nephew, all 
voters !” 

“Ah, I see!’ This from Mr. Grim- 
shaw. 

“So Mr. Maguire works for an end,” 
said Fitzhugh musingly. His eyes chal- 
lenged his hostess’. “You don’t con- 
demn that in itself, do you, Miss St. 
George ?” 

A bright, angry color flooded her 
face; it seemed to her that every one 
at the long table must see his insolent 
reference toward her attitude to the 
millionaire at her right hand. 

“Certainly not,” she forced herself to 
say with as much lightness as she could 
command, “Only we, here at the House, 
think that all Mr. Maguire’s good is 
done that evil may come of it.” 

“Whereas your evil—granting such a 
possibility—is done that good may come 
of it?’ The young district attorney 
shot the question straight at her. 

“We deny the evil altogether,” she 
answered lightly. “We are altogether 

ood.” 

“It’s a clear case of St. George and 
the Dragon then—this case of you and 
Mr. Maguire?” 

“Oh, I must disclaim such promi- 
nence,” cried Hilda, while the others 
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applauded, and Rita Chambers nerv- 
ously watched her cousin, fearful of his 
next conversational contribution. “It’s 
the House that stands against the sort 
of thing Mr. Maguire and his place 
stands for.” 

“His place?” It was Mrs. Grimshaw 
who spoke. “What is his place?” 

“He runs an establishment known as 
‘The Old Farm.’ It is, of course, a 
saloon,” explained Miss St. George. 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Grimshaw, “‘is 
there much drinking in this neighbor- 
hood ?” 

The young manwho had been explain- 
ing the itinerary of the tuberculosis ex- 
hibit to Mrs. Chambers now devoted his 
attention to Mrs. Grimshaw, telling her 
how very openly the curse of drink 
stalked abroad in the neighborhood of 
Ellena Street, and proving to her that 
the only way to lessen its ravages was 
to establish a gymnasium which would 
rival it in attractiveness. It was, Hilda 
thought when she felt Fitzhugh’s satir- 
ical eyes fixed upon her, almost too 
patent—Brewster’s attempt to lead Mrs, 
Grimshaw to the gymnasium. She 
gave the signal for leaving the table 
rather abruptly, just in time, in fact, 
to break in upon the young lawyer’s 
question: 

“And is Mr. Maguire’s saloon as 
powerful in politics and in social life 
in the neighborhood as it was ten years 
ago, before all you kind young ladies, 
or your predecessors, began work 
here?” 

In the big drawing-room he found 
himself half unwillingly drawn to 
Hilda’s side the instant the Grimshaws 
had gone; they claimed the privilege 
of age, and were the first to leave. 
The others of the trustees and patrons 
of the settlement who had been among 
the diners were scattered through the 
house, looking at the clubs and classes 
in the adjoining building, and for a 
few minutes the girl was alone. He 
thought of her as a girl at the moment 
because he caught a glimpse of her 
drooping a little; her twenty-eight 
years seemed less dignified, less self- 
reliant at the moment. 

“Do you know, Miss St. George,” he 
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began, “that this is my first visit to any 
such institution as this? I 2 

“Unless you want to make us all 
very angry,” she interrupted gently, 
“don’t call it an institution. It is our 
home—mine and that of the other res- 
idents. We choose that it shall be in 
a particular neighborhood, and we try 
to be neighborly to our friends of the 
region—just as your sisters, if you have 
any, doubtless do in the vicinity of 
their home. But we are not an insti- 
tution.” 

“You will forgive my inadvertent use 
of a distasteful term,” he said. He 
looked meaningly about the handsome, 
dignified room which had been rescued 
from whatever dinginess it had fallen 
upon in these ‘latter days on Ellena 





, Street, and had been restored to its 


olden estate. ‘“Your—home—is one 
upon which I must congratulate you.” 

“IT. am glad you appreciate its 
charm,” said Hilda frigidly. She 
burned with resentment at his tone, 
which seemed to accuse her and her 
fellows of choosing a too agreeable 
path of philanthropy. 

“Every one must,” he conceded cheer- 
fully. “But you speak of it as a home 
to you and your associates.” 

“Our home, yes,” she interrupted. 
“But deliberately chosen where we 
think our living may be of the most 
service.” 

“One is forced to the happy conclu- 
sion that you all come from homes and 
neighborhoods which stand in no need 
whatever of your good services.” 

She flashed an angry look upon him 
—it was so familiar a criticism of her 
work that it attracted to it, by its 
showy; picturesque quality, young girls 
who had duties in the homes and the 
circles to which they were born. 

“T think there is no one here,” she 
answered, “whose duty lies very plainly 
elsewhere.” 

“Duty? Perhaps not. But, do you 
know, Miss St. George, I am glad the 
charm of your undertaking did not fall 
upon my cousin, Mrs. Chambers, in 
her impressionable girlhood? Her 
father and mother did not need her, 
as you put it, in the sense in which 














this neighborhood may need you; that 
is, they were sound physically, and 
had been instructed in the rudiments 
of hygiene and ethics. But their days 
would have been very lonely ones if 
she had left them. Isn’t there a need 
of the affections which demands some 
consideration from even the most ad- 
vanced altruist ?” 

“Did not your cousin marry before 
the death of her parents and leave them 
then to the loneliness of which you 
speak so touchingly ?” 

“She did—she left them at the one 
great call that should have precedence 
over the call of filial love,” he answered. 

“You are deliciously out of date,” she 
told him flippantly. “I almost look to 
see you with a stock about your throat 
and the general habiliments of the early 
nineteenth century.” 

“T am old-fashioned, I confess, in my 
ideas of women and my ideals of 
them.” 

She measured him with flashing, am- 
ber-yellow eyes for an instant. He bore 
the scrutiny with quiet amusement. 

“Well, I know what the man with 
old-fashioned ideals of womanhood de- 
sires,” she retorted. “He wants a slave 
on his own hearth, and a coquette in 
other men’s drawing-rooms. Mrs. 
Chambers should never have brought 
you here, Mr. Fitzhugh. Here we are 
all very much concerned about other 
things than our firesides, our frocks, 
and our flirtations. Some of us want 
to vote; I think most of us are neither 
unable nor unwilling to make a public 
statement concerning any public matter 
in regard to which we know anything. 
We are all as modern as you are * 

“Antediluvian, Rita calls me,” he 
came to her assistance. 

She smiled. 

“Thank you—antediluvian.” 

“Of course,” he said, after they had 
measured smiling glances for a second, 
“if you can show me that Ellena Street 
is a more savory thoroughfare than it 
was before you young ladies came down 
here, I’ll admit that there is something 
to be said in favor of robbing your 
own homes and your own circles of 
your beneficent influences.” 
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He paused. She affected to laugh. 

“Tl send you our annual report,” 
she promised him. 

“I know those veracious documents.” 
He laughed. “Why don’t you invite 
me down for a joint debate some even- 
ing, Miss St. George?” : 

“Do you speak in public? Oh, to be 
sure—how forgetful of me! You are 
in the district attorney’s office, Mr. Bab- 
cock’s. No wonder you don’t like us 
or any other agency that makes for 
enlightenment and progress—and so 
for gradual decline of the political 
power to which Mr. Babcock owes his 
position.” 

Fitzhugh flushed with 
Then he laughed. 

“Upon my word, Miss St. George, 
you do me an injustice! I had been 
so ungallant that I never even thought 
of you amiable young ladies as a power 
likely to wield vast political influences.” 

“If only you wouldn’t call us ‘young 
ladies’!” she exclaimed. 

“Oh, there you are!” cried Rita 
Chambers’ voice. “I thought you were 
coming with us, Randolph, to inspect 
the clubs and classes. You might have 
seen the room where I have my Thurs- 
day afternoon class in clay modeling. 
Why didn’t you come?” 

“T’ve been learning all about settle- 
ments from Miss St. George,” he ex- 
plained. 

“On the contrary, your cousin has 
been teaching me all about woman’s 
true sphere, Rita,’ said Miss _ St. 
George, smiling. “It was charming— 
so quaint, like a costume play or a 
Colonial ball, or something of that 
sort.” 

“Only it was not a masquerade,” 
Fitzhugh assured her, extending his 
hand in farewell. “Good night, and 
thank you so much for letting me come 
with my cousin.” 

“Good night. I hope that Mrs. 
Chambers will bring you some time 
again. And as for masquerade”—she 
replied to some faint taunt she had 
detected in his voice—‘“I assure you that 
I, too, am entirely without pretense in 
what I have said.” 

When the door had closed upon them 


annoyance, 
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“Why, mother, you’re crazy. Go along home with you.” 


and upon others of the guests, she 
turned to little Brewster, who lived in 
a model tenement two or three doors 
away. 

“Why on earth did Mrs. Chambers 
bring that insufferable prig of a cousin 
with her?” she demanded, with unac- 
customed petulance. 

“Prig?” said little Brewster. “Oh, 
not so bad as that, is he? Isn’t he a 
pretty able fellow?” 

“He’s living in the Middle Ages, in- 
tellectually, anyway,” she retorted. 

Brewster, who cherished for her the 
“desire of the moth for the star,” was 
rather glad of her strictures. He whis- 
tled as he strode up the street after 
his good night. 

But Hilda went frowning to her 
room. Her opinion of her work and 
of her importance in the community 
had certainly not been changed by the 





impertinences of a chance guest, she 
assured herself. And the young man, 
with his antique views, and his per- 
fectly evident belief in the supremacy 
of the masculine in both nature and so- 
ciety, was of the type which she told 
herself she particularly loathed. Yet 
she sat by her window, looking out 
upon Ellena Street, as it still sprawled 
on doorsteps and window sills, still 
played in the gutters and quarreled 
across fire escapes, still watched for the 
swinging door at the corner saloon to 
open and certain awaited figures to 
stagger forth—and still staggered home 
—she looked upon the scene that was 
so familiar to her eyes, and demanded 
of the night where should a woman 
find service to do if not here; and then 
she asked herself again the hateful 
question the man had asked her: How 
much had Ellena Street changed in the 










































years of her service and that of the 
others whose follower she was? 

“It is strange,” she told herself as 
she finally climbed into bed, “how much 
the distasteful fascinates us. Now that 


.cousin of Rita Chambers is the very 


sort of man I most abominate. And 
yet, I go on thinking of him and his 
waspish criticisms to-night instead of 
Tim Brewster, or any of the good, kind, 
faithful men whom I really like, really 
respect! It’s just as one cannot for- 
bear to touch a bruised spot.” 

Meantime Mr. Fitzhugh had an- 
swered his cousin’s eager questions as 
to what he thought of Hilda St. George 
with terse brutality. 

“God deliver us from these meddle- 
some, unsexed women!” was his reply. 
“Don’t talk to me of her, Rita. If they 
weren't so absolutely futile, she and 
her kind, they’d be dangerous. As it 
is they’re merely rather pitiable and 
extremely tiresome.” 


CHAPTER II. 


In the interests of her good work, 
Miss St. George made frequent friends 
with the mammon of unrighteousness. 
Indeed it would have been difficult for 
her to live in New York without find- 
ing herself more or less in demand, so- 
cially, even if she had not enhanced 
her value among the novelty seekers 
by her career. She came of abolition- 
ist stock; her grandfather had been a 
general in the Civil War after he had 
helped to bring about that conflict by 
much speechmaking and the harborage 
of many a runaway slave. Withal he 
had been a rich man—one of those born 
with fortune sufficient to justify them 
in giving up most of their time to the 
affairs of their neighbors, as Fitzhugh 
had told his cousin when she had des- 
canted upon the inherited strain of 
altruism in Hilda. 

Hilda’s father, being born a little too 
late to win distinction in the War or 
in the Abolitionist agitation which had 
preceded it in his part of the country, 
did the next most congenial thing pos- 
sible. He became a typical aristocratic 
scholar, reaching in due time the chair 
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at Harvard which one of his ancestors 
had endowed and another had once 
filled. Hilda was distinctly well-born, 
as such matters are reckoned in Amer- 
ica. In New York, when she came to 
uplift that barbarous section of her na- 
tive land, her Puritan aristocracy might 
not have counted as important, socially. 
But she gave the needed fillip to curi- 
osity to know her by forswearing her 
own circle and going to live in what 
the Sunday papers called “the slums.” 
Instantly all the small lion hunters who 
had any acquaintance with her family 
went to see her and told her how noble 
she was, and how courageous—wasn’t 
she afraid of contagious diseases or 
drunken men or anything?—and said 
that she really must make an excep- 
tion of them in the matter of uptown 
visits; of course, they understood the 
engrossing nature of her mission, but 
she simply must come to them some- 
times, for a little relaxation. 

At first, before practical philanthropy 
had made her a diplomat of parts and 
had taught her the need of the class 
grouped as “uptowners,” she was a lit- 
tle inclined to fight shy of their invi- 
tations and their lionizing. But as the 
needs of the Benson Memorial House 
grew and grew, while Ellena Street 
seemed to remain at a perpetual stand- 
still, she came to see the importance 
of wide and wealthy acquaintance, and 
was frequently to be met in regions 
very far from those where she was liv- 
ing the neighborly life. 

This afternoon she had been “at a 
late musicale and tea at Mrs. Duryea’s 
given, despite the theory that there was 
“no one in town,” for an old friend of 
the hostess who had just come home 
from studying the violin under Ysaye. 
Now Mrs. Duryea’s motor car, under 
the able guidance of Mrs. Duryea’s 


‘French chauffeur, was conveying her to 


Ellena Street. Her thoughts, however, 
were far from either Ellena Street or 
Mrs. Duryea’s_half-filled drawing- 
rooms. They were persistently upon a 
wide-verandaed Southern house. <A 
path, lined with tall box bushes, led to 
the open front door. By it sat an old 
lady—one of the old ladies who, Hilda 
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impatiently told herself, belonged to 
the past and must give way to quite a 
new type of old lady. This one was 
white-haired, smiling, gentle; she sat 
upon a rocker, and she knitted. And 
somehow the look of her was as fra- 
grant as old-fashioned roses. 

The picture had been in Randolph 
Fitzhugh’s hands when Hilda had 
come upon him. She had been rather 
surprised to find him in Mrs. Duryea’s 
house, but the picture had explained it. 

“See,” he had said to her, holding 
out the old piece of cardboard eagerly, 
“see—it is a picture of Cousin Rita’s 
mother—my Aunt Virginia. She and 
Mrs. Duryea’s mother were great cro- 
nies; they went to the same boarding 
school and were friends all their lives 
—as long as Aunt Virgie lived. Mrs. 
Ritter’—he indicated Mrs. Duryea’s 
mother, exquisite and sparkling and 
frail, wearing her black silk and her 
point lace as few women know how to 
wear them nowadays—‘“has just been 
so good as to send to her room and 
find it for me. Isn’t she a dear?” 

It had all amazed Hilda—the quick 
talk like a boy’s talk, the sure expecta- 
tion of her understanding. And still 
more was she amazed at the prompt 
response she gave him, at the instant 
rush of sympathy she had felt. The 
dear old lady in the picture was one to 
love, and she found herself glad that 
the disagreeable guest of the evening 
before had had the heart to give the 
dear old lady love. She had said some- 
thing, not conventional, but sincere and 
cordial, about the photograph, and he 
had looked at her with gratitude. 

“You know, Aunt Virgie raised me,” 
he explained. “My own mother died 
when I was a very little shaver. But— 
Aunt Virgie never let me know the 
difference.” He paused and studied the 
old photograph again with lingering 
glances. Then he suddenly laughed, 
quite a spontaneous, boyish laugh, un- 
like his grim mirth of the night before. 

“T dare say you are thinking you can 
see where I found my ideal of woman- 
hood—my antediluvian ideal?” he said. 

Hilda smiled and returned the pic- 
ture. 
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“One can no longer altogether blame 
you,” she was moved to say, with some 
graciousness, 

It was of this trifling talk that she 
was thinking as the automobile turned 
into Ellena Street, to the inevitable 
admiring excitement of the children. 
But Hilda noticed that a group in front 
of a house near the corner did not 
turn to look at the unaccustomed glory 
of equipage. There was a clamor in 
the midst of the crowd, and she leaned 
forward to bid the chauffeur slow 
down. Then she listened and looked 
more closely, and some of the children 
swarmed over to the puffing monster. 

“Oh, teacher!” they cried, using the 
title almost invariably bestowed upon 
the Benson Memorial residents. ‘It’s 
Willie Plaster’s mother—she’s goin’ on 
somethin’ awful. She says he’s gam- 
blin’ his earnin’s away in there—in that 
house.” They nodded with awe and 
delight toward Number Twenty-seven. 

Miss St. George alighted from the 
automobile and gave its manipulator a 
tip. Then, as he turned toward the 
street’s outlet, she made her way into 
the midst of the crowd, which sep- 
arated to give her admission. 

“Mrs. Plaster,” she said, touching 
the woman who stood storming in 
broken English before the closed door 
of Number Twenty-seven. “What is 
the matter? Will you tell me?” 

“Dere ist vere he blays der bolicy, 
mine boy,” screamed the woman. “Dere 
ist vere hiss moneys from die papers 
alretty go. Und ven dere ist no moneys 
for der landlord, vat shall I do den? 
Vat shall I do den?” She shook back 
and forth in a fury of weeping. 

“Are you sure?” began Miss St. 
George dubiously, looking at the dingy, 
innocent-seeming front of Twenty- 
seven. Only a few weeks ago, she re- 
membered, the Italian woman who had 
kept a cheap, swarming lodging house 
there had been dispossessed. She had 
had a dim impression that no one had 
moved in since. 

“Am I sure? Bud I watches Villie. 
Dis ist der blace—avh Himmel! Ach 
weh! Koénnen Sie do nichts, Fréau- 
lein?” she ended suddenly. 
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“T will certainly see if you are right,” 


began Miss St. George, when a man 
came running from the corner toward 
the excited group. 

“What yer all blockin’ my way into 
my house for?” he demanded belliger- 
ently. ‘What the hell d’ye mean makin’ 
a row like this here?” 

“Is this your house?” began Miss St. 
George, with decision. “Yes? Well, 
this woman, Mrs. Plaster, has the im- 
pression that it’s a policy shop and that 
her boy is gambling inside.” 

The man gave a quick, sidelong 
glance at the exquisitely dressed, beau- 
tiful young lady. 

“She has, has she? 
bats in her belfry.” 

“Hi! Here comes the cop!” shouted 
the children as a portly, leisurely figure 
turned into the street. It paused, in 
friendly fashion, before the door of the 
Old Farm, where Mr. Maguire was 
at the moment sitting, enjoying the 
June sunshine. The policeman and the 
block captain said a few words together. 
Then the former ambled toward the 
house before which the crowd was 
growing larger, and the uproar more 
noisy. 

“Get ‘long out of this,” he com- 
manded the children, enforcing the or- 
der with some roughness. “Now, what’s 
the trouble here?” 

Mrs. Plaster began to tell him, more 
in German than in English. The ten- 
ant of the house began to explain, more 
in profanity than in ordinary language. 
The children, crowding back, began to 
shrill their knowledge of the affair. 
Hilda waited a favorable break in the 
clamor and told him in a few words. 

“Why, mother, you’re crazy. Go 
along home with you. This ain’t a 
policy joint. This gentleman don’t run 
any such place. Now you go along 


Well, she’s got 


, 


home.” 
“Nimmer, nimmer,’ shrieked the 
woman. “I tell you, oben der door— 


go to der insides of dot house und 
dere vill you find mine boy. Ja, und 
odder boys.” 

“She’s clean dippy,” declared the man 
who had claimed Number Twenty- 
seven as his abode. 
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“Come now, ain’t I tellin’ you you're 
wrong, mother?” demanded the police- 
man, with less suavity than he had 
used at first. “If you don’t get along 
out of this—kickin’ up a rumpus before 
a man’s house over nothin’—I’ll have 
to run you in. If your boy ain’t doin’ 
right by you, you make a charge against 
him an’ I’ll see that he gets a chance 
to explain to the judge——” 

“Ach!” screamed Mrs. Plaster. But 
the covert threat of punishment to her 
boy had its due effect. She turned 
reluctantly from the steps that led to 
the front door of Number Twenty- 
seven. She shook her fist at it in 
leaving. 

“Would it be out of the question, 
officer,” said Hilda gently, “to put her 
mind at rest by showing her that her 
suspicions have no foundation? Surely, 
this man, if his house is not used for 
some illegal purpose’—she added 
sharply—‘“‘would not object to setting 
her right?” : 

“It wouldn’t do, lady,” declared 
Roundsman Keating. ‘“‘What’s to hin- 
der any crazy old dame from raisin’ 
a rumpus in front of any house an’ 
demandin’ to get in? What's to hin- 
der her from sayin’ that all you young 
ladies over at the kindergarten there” 
—to Keating’s mind the settlement was 
altogether a kindergarten because he 
was constantly steering little children 
over the crossing toward it in the morn- 
ing—‘“are runnin’ a policy shop or an 
opium joint or anything that she hits 
on in her batty old head, ‘an’ askin’ me 
to let her in, day or night, to see? No, 
miss. That ain’t no way to do things.” 

“T only thought the man here might 
be willing to waive his strict rights to 
privacy in order to reassure a worried 
mother,” said Hilda. “Of course, I 
know that a man’s house may not be 
searched without a warrant.” 

“That it can’t, lady!’ agreed the ten- 
ant of Number Twenty-seven with em- 
phasis, and the conference was over. 

Hilda went slowly toward the settle- 
ment. The work always depressed her 
more in the spring than during the 
winter. It seemed to her that much 
which was noisome lay hid during the 
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cold weather, but oozed out into the 
light of day when the sun warmed the 
streets. Squalor, vice, and wretched- 
ness no longer locked themselves behind 
doors and windows, but spilled out upon 
doorsteps and window sills, dawdled 
at corners, slept upon fire escapes. The 
question which Fitzhugh had put to 
her so rudely last night—the question 
as to how much good the settlement 
had accomplished in the years of its 
activity—seemed on days like this to 
have a most discouraging answer. And 
if Mrs. Plaster was right, if a new evil 
had sprung up for her to fight, where 
was she to find the energy, the hope, 
with which to fight it? Drunkenness 
she had been long familiar with; three 
of the four corners of her own par- 
ticular block were given over to sa- 
loons; Mr. Maguire’s Old Farm was 
the most gorgeous of these, but not 
the only one. In the alleys off the 
street other vice lurked, more horrible 
even than drunkenness to the girl’s 
mind. And now, if in the very midst 
of her people a new institution of the 
devil were established—a place to make 
the miserably poor more poor and more 
miserable, to tempt the weak to dis- 
honesty, to goad the wretched to 
despair—if this were true, what could 
she do to thwart, to counteract its 
influence ? 


CHAPTER III. 


It was Maggie Hanlon who capped 
with final authority the rumors which 
blew into the settlement during the first 
month of the summer concerning Num- 
ber Twenty-seven. If Hilda felt to- 
ward all the neighborhood waves of 
that consecrated passion of possession 
which all clergymen and _ reformers 
must have to be effective workers— 
that passion which makes them think 
of their charges as “my people”—she 
had it especially toward the members 
of a certain girls’ club. When she had 
first come to the Benson Memorial 
House, four years ago, that club of 
girls, ranging from thirteen to sixteen 
years old, had been put in her charge. 
Twice a week she had met them in 





the settlement; half of each of those 
evenings had been devoted to imparting 
useful knowledge to them, half to their 
entertainment. She had visited them 
in their homes. She had let them know 
that she was always ready for their 
service as far as her capabilities went. 
With them there was no touch of that 
unconscious pride, that arrogance of 
bearing, which sometimes made her 
a difficult companion for those whom 
the world called her equals. 

And the girls -had responded to her 
by giving her a very genuine affection. 
She had helped to steer them through 
the difficult years of the change from 
girlhood to womanhood, she had ad- 
vised them concerning their frocks and 
those whom they called their “fellers”’ ; 
she had given them counsel as to their 
behavior in shop and factory, in church 
and home; and now that they were 
young women she looked upon them 
with a sort of jealous pride as largely 
her own handiwork. As her advance 
toward the headworkership, with its 
manifold executive and—she sometimes 
bitterly called them “advertising’”— 
duties, made her actual “neighborly” 
work less and less, she still retained 
her club. She had been bridesmaid 
at one of the girl’s weddings and had 
stood godmother to another’s first baby. 
No wonder that she felt the club near 
and dear to her. 

Maggie Hanlon was perhaps the girl 
of whom she was fondest—a _ wide- 
eyed, honest, gentle creature, depend- 
able to the last ditch, quietly humor- 
ous, intensely devoted. Maggie, after 
her mother’s death, had uncomplain- 
ingly mothered her brood of little sis- 
ters and brothers, had kept house for 
her father, had worked in a Sixth 
Avenue store, and still had found time 
to be friendly with half the girls on 
the’ block. A few months ago, her 
father had married again, and half of 
Maggie’s duties were taken from her. 
She had promptly proceeded to make 
new ones for herself by falling in love 
with Neil Blake, the handsomest of the 
young amateur athletes of the street, 
winning, weak, idle. She had even 
been so blinded by her affections as 




















































to be humbly grateful to Neil for re- 
turning them, and she had been “proud 
as a queen,” as she herself said when 
she could tell Hilda that she and Neil 
were to be married in the fall. 

And when July dawned upon steam- 
ing, malodorous Ellena Street, Mag- 
gie had a pallor which was not due 
altogether to the heat or the regula- 
tions of the Sixth Avenue emporium 
in which she worked. The bubbling 
gayety she had shown for some time 
after confiding her happy secret to 
Hilda had disappeared. Hilda, watch- 
ing her as occasion permitted, worried 
a little. 

“Lovers’ quarrel?” she said to Mag- 
gie one Sunday afternoon when she 
found the girl drooping listlessly upon 
the steps of her father’s tenement, when 
neighborhood usage would have com- 
manded that she and Neil be off pleas- 
uring together. Maggie flushed as she 
shook her head. ; 

“Not exactly,’ she had answered. 
And then, remorsefully: “But it ain’t 
my fault that we haven’t had one; Neil’s 
real patient with me. But I can’t learn 
not to find fault with him when I know 
he’s over there to Willett’s.” 

“Willett’s?” repeated Hilda. 

Maggie looked at her a little won- 
deringly. It was something she never 
ceased to find amazing—the ignorance 
of the ladies at the settlement of the 
things that were going on “under their 
very noses.” 

“Yes—at Number Twenty-seven. 
Didn’t you know? It’s a policy shop. 
He’s got the first floor fitted up now 
for pool—but the pool’s a blind. It’s 
policy and the races and a wheel they 
play upstairs. No bet too little to ac- 
cept. Lord, Miss St. George, it’s aw- 
ful. Even the little bits of fellers— 
the newsies and the blackies—trot in 
with their pennies. An’ Neil—Neil 
keeps sayin’ to me: ‘What’s ten cents 
when it gives you a chance to win five 
thou? Wouldn’t you have no use for 
five thou, Mag?’ An’ over he goes 
with every cent he can rake or scrape 
together. You know we was savin’ 
for—the fall. He was givin’ me so 
much out of his pay envelope every 
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Satiddy to keep for him. Well, I never 
knew what was goin’ on until he 
slipped up on that three weeks in suc- 
cession. But he takes my scoldin’s an’ 
my maddin’s awful sweet, Miss St. 
George.” 

“Neil has a very good temper,” 
agreed Hilda She was a little ‘dazed 
by the revelations of the girl. That all 
this could go on in sight of her front 
windows and she be not only power- 
less but ignorant! 

“T’ll see what I can do,” she prom- 
ised tersely. 

“Oh, there ain’t nothin’ to be done,” 
answered Maggie, with the listless fa- 
talism of the experienced. “Willett’s 
a friend of Maguire, they say, an’ you 
know that Mr. Maguire has his way 
on this block. It seems right enough, 
too,” she added, “for he is certainly a 
friend in trouble.” 

“It would be more to the purpose 
if he were a friend before trouble 
came,” declared Hilda vigorously. 

She went on to the settlement. The 
window boxes in its windows were 
green and flowering. The muslin cur- 
tains waved gently behind them. She 
knew how cool and grateful the state- 
ly old rooms with their finely chosen, 
simple furnishings would seem; but, 
thinking of Willett’s, of Maggie droop- 
ing on the tenement door sill, of hand- 
some, weak, reckless Neil throwing 
away money, threatening the girl’s hap- 
piness, of Maguire, big, burly, incar- 
nate selfishness and greed despite that 
specious neighborliness of his which 
had made the street his own—when 
she thought of these, the pleasant quiet 
and repose of the house seemed only 
an indication of its utter futility. What 
more did it and its residents do to make 
life in the neighborhood sweet and 
wholesome than the sisterhood around 
the corner who combatted evil with 
much prayer and no more militant 
weapon ? 

In the drawing-room she found, to 
her surprise, Randolph Fitzhugh. 

“T did not know when you were like- 
ly to be least busy, and so most at lei- 
sure to waste time upon barbarians like 
me,” he told her. “But I thought that 
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Sunday afternoon would be the best 
time to try my chances. All the neigh- 
borhood, I’m sure, is having mixed-ale 
parties on the fire éscape—except the 
lovers, who have all gone to Coney 
Island.” 

She smiled dispiritedly and asked 
him, irrelevantly, how his cousin was. 

“Very well, I think. And where,” 
he added, looking sharply at her, “you 
yourself ought to be, Miss St. George. 
You look very tired. Aren’t you go- 
ing into the country soon? Don’t you 
ever take any rest?” 

“Oh, yes—nearly three whole months 
of it!” she assured him. “This year I 
think it will be only two, however, for 
I want to be in town when the cam- 
paign opens. Our Women’s Munici- 
pal League is going to be busy in sup- 
port of Mr. Winslow if the good 
government people and the Republicans 
coalesce upon him. Oh, I keep for- 
getting! You, of course, being of Mr. 
Babcock’s staff, are naturally on the 
other side.” 

“Being a Virginian,” he corrected 
her somewhat coldly, “I am naturally 
a Democrat.” 

“But the Democratic Party must be 
a very different party in New York 
City from what it is in Virginia. I 
should think you’d hate the vulgar as- 
sociations with it here.” 

“My politics are based upon princi- 
ples,” he informed her, “not upon my 
personal likes and dislikes. Though, if 
you come to that, I have yet to learn 
that Tammany has a monopoly of the 
vulgar in this city.” 

“No, of course not,” she assented, 
with sudden vagueness—she was look- 
ing through the windows and saw a 
group of boys in their Sunday clothes 
enter Number Twenty-seven. 

“So you are going to work actively 
for the good governmenters,” he re- 
marked. 

The door of Twenty-seven had closed 
upon the group and she turned her eyes 
toward her caller. They sparkled with 
an angry determination to which he, of 
course, did not hold the explanation. 

“I do, indeed,” she declared. “Just 
as far as my trustees will let me, as 











the head of this institu ” she caught 
the quizzical gleam in his eyes and 
bit off the obnoxious word—“this set- 
tlement, I am going to work for the 
good government cause.” 

“I’m afraid you’re beaten before- 
hand,” he told her, still smiling over 
her verbal misadventure. 

“You give me,” she retorted, “addi- 
tional desire for victory, additional 
vigor for the campaign.” 

“Do you mean that you are going to 
—to—speak—and all that, yourself?” he 
asked, with horror replacing the bland 
amusement of his manner. 

“T shall speak and I shall preach. I 
shall make the lives of my men friends 
a burden, reminding them to get out 
and register, entreating them to get out 
and vote. I shall bring their wives 
down here and shall show them what 
the present sort of government means 
to the poor. I shall invite men of our 
side to speak from that balcony there.” 
She‘ nodded toward the narrow, iron- 
railed porch that overhung the English 
basement of the house. “I shall be as 
unwomanly, according to your defini- 
tion, as I know how to be. Tell me,” 
she added impertinently, “if all this ef- 
fort of mine were to be expended upon 
your side, would it seem so monstrous 
to you?” 

“It would be so distasteful to me,” 
he returned, “that I should want to 
withdraw from a party which employed 
such methods.” 

“You are very severe.” 

“You asked me a question which I 
have answered.” 

They stared defiantly at each other 
for a second. Then she spoke. 

“Why did you come to see me, Mr. 
Fitzhugh? To quarrel with me?” 

“To make a dinner call. I dined 
here within a fortnight,” he reminded 
her coldly. 

“Ah! But only as a substitute, you 
remember. I should have absolved you 
entirely if you had not called.” 

“Besides, as a matter of fact, I 
wanted very much to see you again,” 
he added, with sudden honesty. 

“Why? You have managed to tell 
me, on the two other occasions on which 
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we have met, that you dislike my kind 
of woman very heartily indeed. Isn’t 
it a little inconsistent in you to want 
to see me?” 

“Ycur kind of a woman, yes—per- 
haps. But’’—he looked at her, and the 
blood rushed into her face at the look 
—‘“but not you.” 

“Probably: not me,” she said, with a 
brave air of indifference for all her 
heightened color, “as you really scarce- 
ly know me well enough to give me a 
personal dislike; but my kind so thor- 
oughly that it is really a waste of time 
for us to see anything of each other. 
You are a man, I take it,” she went 
on, “bent on accomplishing your own 
success in the world ia 

“Quite bent upon it, I assure you, 
and regarding the fullest development 
of my own talents as no contemptible 
ambition.” 

“While I,” she went on as though 
he had not interrupted her, “regard 
your ambition as merely selfish, as 
merely—you will forgive a harsh word 
—vulgar. The man whom I like, whom 
I admire, in whose society I feel pleas- 
ure, is the man who cares more for 
the poor and the wretched, the sick 
and suffering and despised, than for 
any success of his own.” 

“Your ideal man must have inherited 
a pretty considerable income from his 
father not to become a public charge,” 
he replied flippantly. 

“Of course, I do not mean an idle 
sentiméntalist,” she said impatiently. 
“A man must be self-supporting either 
by his inheritance or by his labors; but 
that must be a minor matter with him 
—his real work in the world must be 
to help the lowly, to establish justice 
and d 

“My dear girl,” he eried impatiently, 
“you are surely intelligent enough to 
know that you are talking rot. There 
is one service which a man may render 
his fellows—which he must render 
them, if he is to play the man; he must 
do his own work in the world and do 
it with all his strength. If he’s a genius, 
he must develop the gift which he has; 
if he’s a hod-carrier, he must carry 
the hod and give the world an example 
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of a good workman. It isn’t given to 
one man or woman in ten thousand to 
be a genius in philanthropy.” 

Hilda was looking through the win- 
dow again. She held the curtain back 
now with a little smile. 

“There goes a gentleman whose 
views exactly coincide with yours, I 
fancy,” she said. 

Fitzhugh looked out across her shoul- 
der. Mr. Maguire, stout, pale from 
much indoor living, with gray eyebrows 
beetling above cold, sharp eyes, clad in 
broadcloth, was ambling along with a 
henchman at his elbow. Fitzhugh 
smiled. 

“The Other Power of Ellena Street, 
my prophetic soul tells me. Don’t be 
too angry with me if I add that I think 
I see the successful power of Ellena 
Street, and,” he continued steadily, 
in spite of the anger in her eyes, “if 
I add that I think it will be better in 
the long run for Ellena Street that it 
should be so, because it is better that 
men should attend to their own work 
in the world than that women should 
do it for them; better that the ‘masses,’ 
as you may call them, should work out 
their own salvation than that it should 
be handed to them by the classes.” 

“We won't concern ourselves with 
the ultimate question of government,” 
she said. Her eyes were blazing yellow 
and her face was pale with an anger 
that she declared to herself to be: wit- 
less, but that she could not control. 
“We won’t go beyond the returns of 
the next election! Will you be mag- 
nanimous enough to come and con- 
gratulate me on my triumph—I mean 
the triumph of a decent cause—on the 
Wednesday after the first Monday in 
November ?” 

“You may count upon me—if your 
side wins,” he told her, and bowed him- 
self out. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In pursuance of her plan for saving 
Ellena Street from the baleful influence 
of Number Twenty-seven, Miss St. 
George directed her steps the next day 
to the precinct station. It was not her 
first visit to the place, and the captain 
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received her with the warmth and gra- 
ciousness of an old friend. What could 
he do for her? What could he do for 
the young ladies .of the Benson Me- 
morial House? He lived to do their 
pleasure—which was not to be won- 
dered at, he added as an afterthought, 
since all their aims were those which 
a man and a citizen, especially a sworn 
officer of justice, must hold as his own. 

Hilda was not a fool, of course. She 
listened to the captain with the pleased 
smile of belief, but her mind was ques- 
tioning how she could force him to do 
his duty. However, she allowed none 
of her distrust and guile to appear, and 
said, with a warmth almost equal to 
his own: “Thank you. I knew that 
we had only to appeal to you.” 

The captain grew a trifle captious. 
“As far as I can assist you,” he 
amended his visitor’s certainties, “I 
most emphatically shall.” 

“IT want a policy shop and gambling 
place ‘across the street from us shut 
up,” declared Hilda, boldly plunging 
into her discourse. “It’s ruining some 
of my boys.” 

Policy shop? Gambling house? Sure- 
ly, surely, Miss St. George must be 
mistaken, must have been deceived. 
Ellena Street was a singularly law- 
abiding place, the captain knew. That 
part of a roundsman’s beat was a pleas- 
ant stroll through the most peaceful 
surroundings. What had led Miss St. 
George to believe that a gambling place 
existed there? 

Miss St. George stated her reasons 
for her belief. The captain shook his 
head and smiled. 

“Mothers and_ sweethearts!” he 
sighed. “They’re awfully notional peo- 
ple, those two, Miss St. George. What- 
ever happens, they must be blaming 
some one besides their precious boys. 
These women you tell me of—good 
women, too, I’ll take my word—they’re 
disappointed in their boys; it won’t do 
for them to say ‘the boys are gamblin’.’ 
No, they’ve got to fix the blame on 
some one—and they take this house, 
because they don’t happen to know the 
tenant, and they say that that’s respon- 
sible for the boys’ faults. I’m pretty 
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sure that if the boys of your clubs— 
fine things for our boys and young 
men, too, Miss St. George, those clubs 
of yours—if they’re gamblin’ and play- 
in’ the ponies and makin’ fools of them- 
selves generally, it ain’t so near home. 
It ain’t in this precinct!” 

Miss St. George listened with due 
gravity to the captain, and said that 
very likely he was right; but would 
he mind having the place watched? The 
captain certainly would! And _ he 
thanked Miss St. George for telling 
him what she had. If all citizens were 
as vigilant as the young ladies at the 
settlement, his work would not be so 
difficult. 

Whereupon Hilda went home and 
bethought her how to help the captain 
obtain evidence against Willett. It 
would be easy enough, of course, to 
have some ally of her own get into the 
place, and buy policy slips, and then 
to lay the information before the police. 
But Hilda knew that any such course 
would not make for the popularity of 
the settlement in the neighborhood. It 
would be an offense against the code. 
It was a queer, intangible thing, that 
code; it permitted many shocking 
things, but it did not permit the exist- 
ence of the hired informer. And 
though Hilda’s agent would not be 
hired by gold, Ellena Street would not 
stop to make fine distinctions. If once 
the word went out that the young ladies 
of the Benson Memorial House were 
using outsiders against the neighbor- 
hood, against even the evildoers of the 
neighborhood, that day the usefulness 
of the Benson Memorial House would 
be seriously impaired. 

Fate, however, played, though rather 
sadly, into her hands. That hot, close 
night, as she sat.in the little garden the 
settlement residents had made them in 
the back yard, there came one to the 
basement door, demanding the head- 
worker with lameritations and much 
broken English. It was Mrs. Plaster. 
Her son had been arrested for break- 
ing into “the dago’s” coal cellar under 
Number Forty-two, and robbing that 
dusky citizen’s till. “The dago” had 
just had Willie arrested; another boy, 














implicated in the 
affair, had turned 
State’s _ evidence, 
and Willie had 
been captured. 
Would Miss St. 
George see what 
could be done? 

Brewster, who 
was in the back 
yard talking large- 
ly about the treat- 
ment of the negro 
in the South, 
promptly vol- 
unteered to be 
Miss St. George’s 
escort. Led by 
Mrs. Plaster the 
party made its 
doleful way to the 
night court, where 
Willie was found 
blubbering in the 
hands of his cap- 
tor, while Tony, 
the complainant, 
kept his black eyes 
closely upon him. 

At first, Willie 
denied all ac- 
quaintance with 
“the guinea’s coal 
cellar”; then he 
claimed but to have gone there with 
another boy, whose guilty purposes he 
had not dreamed; then he admitted 
having robbed the Italian, but moaned 
that he had divided fair with Eddie, the 
informer. And finally the confession 
culminated in the declaration that he 
had robbed the coal man in order to 
buy more policy slips at Willett’s. That 
was why the sum might not be returned 
to Tony—because it had already been 
squandered in Willett’s by the boy and 
his companions. 

It was a dreary business, winding up 
fitly in the night court. Hilda still wore 
the muslin frock she had been wearing 
in the garden when Mrs. Plaster had 
come for her. She had hastily pinned 
a leghorn hat over her dark hair and 
had caught up a scarf to cover the 
slight décolletage of her bodice; but 
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Over Mr. Maguire’: face ran a flash that said as plainly as words: “O-ho! 
So that’s it!” 


even with these concessions to the con- 
ventions of the dingy city, she looked 
like some one astray from a garden 
party when she, with Brewster, the 
weeping Mrs. Plaster, and the sniffling, 
half-sullen boy, was brought by the po- 
liceman into the pitiless glare of the 
great, barren courtroom. She was sin- 
gularly without self-consciousness, for 
so beautiful a woman, and to-night her 
heartsickness was entirely uncontami- 
nated by any recollection of herself. 
The men in the court, the justice 
behind the desk, the officers at the door 
and at the rail, the sprinkling of law- 
yers and reporters, all stared at her. 
The miserable women of the streets 
who formed the chief part of the 
prisoners stared at her hardly. And 
one man, seeing her in the midst of 
such surroundings, grew white with 
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anger and muttered between his close- 
shut lips something that sounded like: 
“Good God! What is she doing here?” 

It was Fitzhugh, of course, and as 
he hurried toward the little party, Hilda 
became conscious of herself for the first 
time. She became conscious, too, of the 
evidence which a man was giving 
against a woman at the bar; she heard 
the term “badger game,” and her face 
prickled with a stinging blush. Why 
should this tiresome critic find her 
here? 

“Good evening,” he said brusquely. 
“Ts there something I can do for you 
here ?” 

Hilda would have denied him, but 
the lamenting mother had no such 
proud scruples, and in a minute Miss 
St. George, with such dignity as she 
could muster, found herself explaining 
the situation. 

“Have you a lawyer? Do you want 
one? Yes? Any particular one? No? 
Here—there’s a friend of mine over 
there—Jacobs. He'll take charge for 
you—I can’t very well, being from the 
prosecutor’s office. Merely a matter 
of form, anyway, I suppose, to make 
things as easy as possible for the boy; 
offense admitted, isn’t it? Miss St. 
George, this is Mr. Jacobs, who will 
see your protégé through the legal for- 
malities.” 

He acted with such quickness and de- 
cision that Hilda gave him a grudging 
admiration, feeling, at the same time, 
a perfectly unwarrantable and unrea- 
sonable annoyance with Brewster for 
not being able to behave with equal 
force and effectiveness; which was 
manifestly absurd, for Brewster was an 
earnest philanthropist, and no lawyer. 

« When all the preliminaries had been 
attended to and Hilda understood that 
Willie was allowed to go home with his 
mother for the night, and that some one 
had given bail for his appearance the 
next day, she was a little dazed by the 
swiftness of it all. So that she ac- 
cepted it as natural, in that hour of 
bewilderment, to be walking toward the 
settlement under the escort of her en- 
emy, while Brewster went disconso- 
lately away with the Plasters. 
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“If I could only make you under- 
stand,” he cried fiercely, “how it makes 
me feel to see you—a woman like you 
—in such surroundings! What are your 
people thinking about? If you haven’t 
the ability to recognize the right and 
fitting thing yourself, haven’t they? 
You—in that courtroom! You, stared 
at by those men—in contact with those 
women !” 

She had recovered herself a little 
now. 

“And what of that poor, ignorant, 
bewildered mother in that court?” she 


asked. ‘Had she no necessity for be- 
ing there? Had she no need of me 
there? At least I can speak the lan- 


guage, I can make myself clear!” 

“T can’t talk with you about it! I 
admit that her case is pitiful and might 
be worse but for you. But—it oughtn’t 
to be you—you, young, lovely, to be 
guarded from harsh knowledge!” 

They had reached the settlement. 
She laughed softly. 

“No wonder your cousin Rita calls 
you an antediluvian,” she said. “Oh, 
my good sir knight, wake up—wake 
up! We’re several centuries out of 
medizvalism.” 

But she gave him her hand in friend- 
lier fashion than she had ever done be- 
fore. And when she reached her room 
she lit the candles before her mirror 
and stared long at her reflection. 
“Young, lovely, to be guarded from 
harsh knowledge” was the refrain 
which sounded in her ears, and when 
she had lain down to sleep those were 
the words that banished the echo of 
Mrs. Plaster’s wails and the sound of 
Willie’s whimpering lies. 

By the next morning she had, how- 
ever, slept them off, as she put it. She 
was ready to go now to the precinct 
captain with definite knowledge in her 
possession. The captain heard her 
through gravely. He had had his own 
men detailed to watch the place, he said, 
but the proprietor was so very wary 
that he had not succeeded in obtaining 
one scintilla of evidence. 

“Evidence that would hold, you un- 
derstand, Miss St. George,” he kindly 
explained. “Suspicious circumstances 

















—yes, there were those. But what’s a 
suspicious circumstance when you go 
into court with it? It’s evidence that 
you need—evidence.” 

There was a certain gleam in Hilda’s 
eyes that the captain found it hard to 
meet as he uttered this excuse for non- 
interference with Willett’s business. 
Then he met her glance with a sudden 
appearance of frankness. 

“Miss St. George,” he said, “how do 
your people stand in with Mr. Maguire, 
of the Old Farm? Good terms? 
Friendly? Well—if I was in your place 
and wanted Willett’s shut up the easiest 
way—no trouble, no proceedin’s, no bad 
blood made—I’d see Mr. Maguire!” 

“Mr. Maguire?” Hilda looked puz- 
zled. 

“Barney Maguire—no others. He 
owns Number Twenty-seven, and him 
and Willett are good friends—I won’t 
say they’re partners, though some say 
that.” The captain was enjoying him- 
self; he had an old grudge against Ber- 
nard Maguire which he was not by any 
means strong enough to pay .off, him- 
self. But he liked to send a little cas- 
ual unpleasantness in the saloon-keep- 
er’s direction. “Now, Mr. Maguire 
feels strong about the block—he’s got 
its real welfare at heart, though he’s 
only a self-made man and can’t be ex- 
pected to know its real welfare the same 
as you young ladies.” There was no 
satire apparent upon the captain’s 
round face, though Hilda looked at him 
sharply. “Why not go to Barney him- 
self and have a plain talk with him? 
Tell him what the place is doin’ to your 
boys.” 

“You feel yourself quite powerless 
in the matter, then?” said Hilda. 

“Oh, I’m goin’ to keep my men right 
on the job, and if I do get any evidence 
you can bet I’ll use it. But real evi- 
dence’s hard to come by. You see Mr. 
Maguire.” 

“Tf it is necessary, I will see the com- 
missioner himself,” declared Hilda 
stoutly. 

“Oh, I hope it won’t come to that,” 
answered the captain suavely. 

Behind his thick brown mustache he 
smiled. The commissioner was a party 
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man of the most pronounced loyalty, 
and Maguire was one of his ablest 
allies. It was because of the alliance 
between those two that the captain 
could not satisfy his own _ private 
grudge against Barney. He didn’t 
want to be transferred to remotest 
Staten Island or farthest Bronx as a 
reward for his activity in ending the 
illegal activities of the commissioner’s 
friend. 

Hilda prided herself upon always 
striking while the iron was hot. She 
walked straight from the station house 
to the Old Farm saloon, and ringing 
the bell at the side door, demanded of 
the shirt-sleeved, soiled-aproned bar- 
keeper who appeared, if Mr. Maguire 
was at home. Mr. Maguire was. Would 
the barkeeper be good enough to ask 
Mr. Maguire to see Miss St. George? 
The barkeeper would, and ushered her 
into the empty back room to await the 
proprietor’s coming. 

It was a dark and dingy hole, suffi- 
cient, Hilda thought, to cure any one 
of a taste for alcohol or vice. The 
stale odors of beer, whisky, smoke, and 
cheese were heavy on the air. The 
windows were darkened by colored pa- 
pers pasted on to imitate stained glass. 
The little round tables, screwed into 
the floor by the iron foot of a single 
iron leg, were stained and discolored. 
At eleven o’clock in the morning, Mr. 
Maguire’s back room left everything to 
be desired in the way of allurement. 

Mr. Maguire entered and greeted 
Hilda with the courtly air of one 
power welcoming another. He asked 
her whether she would prefer to talk 
with him here, or in the flat upstairs, 
where Mrs. Maguire would be delighted 
to see her. Hilda murmured that some 
other day she would be glad to come 
in and call on Mrs. Maguire, but that 
to-day all her business was with him. 
Then, she paused, and he looked at her 
attentively. 

He was a large man, flabby rather 
than burly, with a powerful head, lit 
by attentive, cold eyes. An uneven, 
close-cropped, graying mustache did not 
entirely hide the grim line of his lips. 
In his minute of intense scrutiny of 
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her, whatever his face ordinarily wore 
of heartiness and good-fellowship was 
obliterated. 

“Mr. Maguire,’ she began ineptly, 
as she realized with annoyance, “you 
have the welfare of this neighborhood 
at heart?” 

Still watching her narrowly, he 
smiled. 

“T’ve lived here, boy and man, forty 
years come next November,” he replied. 
“It was to Leroy Street we came when 
we landed. It would be the queer thing 
if any one cared more about this neigh- 
borhood than me—even the young 
ladies from Boston and God-knows- 
where who come here to live for a few 
months, or a few years, maybe.” 

Hilda felt the slap in the face, but 
she had learned diplomacy. She 
laughed. 

“You have me there, Mr. Maguire,” 
she answered. “But I am sure you will 
acknowledge that the settlement does 
stand for a true interest in the neigh- 
borhood.” 

“You'll never hear me deny that you 
mean well, all of you. And you'll re- 
member, if you take time to think, Miss 
St. George, that I’ve always said the 
same—even when the Jews all thought 
you were going to try to make Chris- 
tians of their children, and the Italians 
and Irish were afraid you’d try to turn 
Catholics into Baptist, and Father Scul- 
ly himself was of a mind to forbid your 
clubs to his young people of St. Charles 
Boromeo.” 

Mr. Maguire spoke truly of certain 
definite services he had rendered the 
settlement in the days of its incipiency. 

“That is all true, and we have much 
to thank you for,” said Hilda cordially. 
“It is remembering those things that 
emboldens me to speak to you, at the 
risk of seeming meddlesome in your 
affairs. You own Number Twenty- 
seven ?” ; 

Over Mr. Maguire’s face ran a flash 
that said, as plainly as words: “O-ho! 
So that’s it!” Aloud he replied: 

“Tf you can call it ownin’ when 
there’s a bloody mortgage on it that 
eats me out of house and home with 
interest.” 


“Mr. Maguire, do you know that 
your new tenant there—Willetts, I 
believe is his name—is running a policy 
den, and that the boys of this region 
are simply mad in the new gambling 
fever that’s struck them?” 

Mr. Maguire, through half-closed 
eyes, surveyed Miss St. George. He 
smiled and shook his head slowly. 

“That’s the one trouble with you 
ladies,” he grieved softly. “You fly 
off the handle so. You don’t investi- 
gate. Now, I wonder who’s been tell- 
ing you this fairy story?” 

Hilda briefly related the grounds of 
her belief. 

“Pure imagination, my dear young 
lady, pure imagination. Willett lets 
out the second floor to a social club 
that may play an occasional social game 
of cards there—same as some of your 
own boys’ clubs may play a game of 
casino now and then. And the first 
floor is a plain pool parlor, plain for 
any one to see. He’s got a license for 
that, and I’ll take my oath that’s all 
the game he’s connected with. You 
haven’t put the ban on a clean, cheap 
game of pool, with no betting, have 
you, Miss St. George?” 

“Mr. Maguire,” said Hilda impa- 
tiently, “what is the use of trifling with 
me?” 

“My dear young lady, you was never 
more mistaken in your life than when 
you think I’m trifling with you. I 
couldn’t. I wouldn't. But these 
mothers and sweethearts and _ these 
young rapscallions of thieves all trifle 
with you—they won’t put the blame for 
wrongdoing where it belongs. No—it’s 
always got to be some one else that 
tempts Johnnie and Eddie; and the 
women don’t know Willett, and he’s a 
newcomer to this neighborhood, and it’s 
easy to pick on him. I dare say they 
are throwing away their money some- 
where, the boys—but it ain’t in this dis- 
trict. This district is clean—thanks 
partly to you and partly, if I do say 
it myself, to me! You know I run a 
clean place, Miss St. George.” He 
swelled with an honest pride. “No 
women let in at all; no dope ever 
handed out. Those were my rules from 
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the beginning. Clean, wholesome 
drinks for men—I made that my rule 
from the start. Serve no women and 
no children on the premises—of course, 
if a lady or a kid comes to the side 
door with a pitcher or a pail to fill for 
papa’s supper, or for a friendly glass 
when the neighbors drop in, that’s an- 
other thing. But 

“Tt isn’t your saloon, Mr. Maguire, 
that I am complaining about,” Hilda 
reminded him. 

“Well, I’m only asking you to mind 
that I stand for cleanness in this neigh- 
borhood, where I was brought up, and 
where I’ve brought up my own fam- 
ily. And I’m showing you that I 
wouldn’t stand for no crooked busi- 
ness on Willett’s side; though, of 
course, the place is his till his lease 
runs out.” 

“Then you won’t do anything about 
it?” said Hilda, rising and abandoning 
the pretense of belief in his words. 

He rose, too, and a grin distorted his 
heavy face. 

“It’s too bad you won’t take my word 
for it that there’s nothing to interfere 
with,” he observed. “It would make 
you more contented in your mind. 
However, I’m used to being misjudged. 
As for gambling and drinking and vice 
in general, though I don’t stand for 
none of it around where I have influ- 
ence to stop it—it don’t pay—why, Miss 
St. George, it’s in the blood of the 
average man—I might say the normal 
man—to want ’em and to get em. You 
can’t do nothing with your bottles of 
rose water, you and the other nice 
young ladies.” 

He brought out the last words with 
an insulting drawl. Hilda felt hot and 
furious. She lost the self-control she 
had maintained through the interview. 

“At any rate, Mr. Maguire,” she 
said, “we’re going to try what we can 
do this fall. I shall make it the object 
of my life to make you regret your in- 
solent abuse of your position.” 

Mr. Maguire laughed softly. 

“Politics?” he said gently. ‘Well, I 
know the goo-goos do like the ladies’ 
help in getting themselves defeated! 
Good day, Miss St. George.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


It was not primarily the desire to see 
Hilda St. George again that brought 
Fitzhugh to Manchester-by-the-Sea 
late in July. He had taken himself 
firmly in hand after the episode of the 
night court and had told himself that 
he was no college boy, to go philander- 
ing after a woman in whom he could 
cherish no real interest, and from whom 
he could not even derive the pleasure 
which the average pretty girl bestowed 
upon him. Some day, when he had 
made his way in the world, he was go- 
ing to marry, of course—a pretty 
woman, also, of course; he liked pretty 
women ; gentle, agreeable, intelligent 
enough to understand him, but not so 
infernally active-minded that she would 
want a career of her own; one who 
would neither know nor desire to know 
the seamy side of life; a woman with 
enough coquetry in her make-up to give 
him all the victor’s delight in the win- 
ning of her, yet with entire whole- 
hearted loyalty to her home and her 
husband, once she had them. A rest- 
ful woman—not a rampant fighter, not 
a logical talker, not a meddlesome, 
strong-minded woman, in short! 

Accordingly he kept away from the 
Benson Memorial House during the 
week or two while Hilda was still in 
town. Later in the month, spending 
Sunday with his cousin at Southamp- 
ton, she had mentioned the receipt of a 
letter from Hilda at Manchester, and 
he felt a momentary pang of annoy- 
ance because Miss St. George had not 
been in the city to mark his avoidance 
of her. 

“She’s organizing some committees 
for work this fall in the tenements,” 
said Rita, half sighing. “Political 
work. She wants to get audiences of 
the tenement women together and to 
have a series of women speakers who 
will tell just what each party means to 
the homes of the poor—which stand for 
good tenement laws, which for bad, 
which e 

“Surely, Rita, you yourself——” be- 
gan her husband anxiously. 

“Oh, no!” Rita replied to the ques- 
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tion before it was asked. ‘She says 
she realizes that I couldn’t with grace 
take part in any movement which may 
cost my cousin his position. She only 
wanted the address of Mrs. Stickley 
from me, and just mentioned why.” 

“Don’t mind me, Rita,” laughed her 
cousin. “If your tongue aches for pub- 
lic speech, exercise it, pray. Some- 
how, I don’t feel Babcock’s office much 
imperiled by your energetic young 
friend’s campaign.” 

“You know perfectly well, Randy,” 
answered his cousin, with a pout, “that 
I am not going to busy myself help- 
ing the Republicans into office—or their 
allies, the Independents. I can’t for- 
get that it is to those same Republi- 
cans you and I owe the poverty in 
which we were raised, and that my 
father and mother had to skimp and 
save after a lifetime of lavishness. If 
Irving hadn’t rescued me from the fate, 
I dare say I’d be taking summer board- 
ers on the homestead now. No, Tam- 
many is good enough for me!” 

“Where did you say Miss St. George 
was?” her cousin asked, when he had 
smiled approval upon her politics. 

“She’s with her family, at Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea. They have a place 
there.” 

“That so? Babcock’s stopping at the 
inn there for a week or two.” 

And it was to consult Babcock that 
he himself journeyed down to the Mas- 
sachusetts coast at the end of the next 
week. On the train he told himself 
that he hardly expected to see her, and 
certainly had no desire to do so. Never- 
theless she was the first person whom 
he saw when he alighted from the train. 
The space behind the handsome sum- 
mer station was crowded with flashing 
equipages—automobiles, carts, buck- 
boards. She sat upon the high seat 
of a cart, controlling with practiced 
wrist the movements of a spirited horse. 
The afternoon sunlight struck lights 
of gold from her shining dark hair, 
sparkled in the depths of her dark eyes, 
brought out the ruddy undertone of her 
ivory skin. Her horse had a proudly 
arched neck, a sleek coat, and bright 
caparisons. Fitzhugh had a real ad- 
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miration for a good horsewoman man- 
aging a spirited horse. His eyes beamed 
with pleasure as he looked upon his 
enemy. She seemed surprised, but gave 
him a friendly nod as he approached 
her. 

“This is better than Ellena Street,” 
he said, sniffing the salty air. “How 
well and rested you’re looking!” 

“Yes—I recuperate easily,” she an- 
swered, watching absently over his 
head. “Oh! There you are! Mr. 
Fitzhugh, will you go after that light- 
haired young man who is_ blindly 
trudging in the wrong direction, and 
tell him that I am here? Perhaps you 
know him—Doctor Ransom ?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied the assistant 
district attorney, with a strong desire 
to growl the words as he started on his 
errand. He overtook Doctor Ransom 
at the other end of the platform. 

“Doctor Ransom? Miss St. George 
has asked me to pilot you to her. You 
just missed her down at the other end 
of the platform.” 

Doctor Ransom was a good-looking, 
blond boy, long, lean, and laughing. His 
good looks and his youth were offenses 
to Fitzhugh, who asked himself gloom- 
ily if any one was so utterly reckless 
of life as to trust his ailments to that 
young whippersnapper. 

“Thank you so much!” cried Hilda 
gayly when he had brought her stray- 
ing guest to her and she had intro- 
duced them. “How long are you to 
be here, Mr. Fitzhugh? And where are 
you staying? We should be so glad 
to have : 

“You are very kind,” Fitzhugh inter- 
rupted her coldly, “but I have run up 
on business merely, to consult Mr. 
Babcock. I shall be leaving again on 
Monday at the latest.” 

“Oh!” the girl exclaimed. “Mr. and 
Mrs. Babcock are dining with my aunt, 
Mrs. Dewey, to-night. I—— Perhaps 
we shall all meet there. I want my 
father and mother to meet you—they 
have heard me talk so often of your 
cousin.” 

She bowed and tightened the reins, 
chirruping to her horse. In a second 
Fitzhugh was standing alone, watch- 











ing the cart disappear among the other 
vehicles, and summoning a lumbering 
station hack to carry him to the inn. 
She had had a very charming air—hos- 
pitable, warm, sweet, the right air for 
a woman to have in her own place to 
which she welcomes strangers, he told 
himself. If she were only always like 
that! And how could she endure that 
young puppy of a physician? Where 
had she said he was _ stationed—at 
which hospital? He was a mere boy, 
anyway, certainly not over twenty- 
five; he must be only just out of the 
medical school, if he was a_ hospital 
interne. Now, what in the name of all 
that was serious and purposeful could 
an able woman like Hilda St. George 
see in a mere boy like that? 

When the preliminary talk with 
Babcock was interrupted by a telephone 
message from Mrs. Dewey asking that 
the Babcocks bring their guest, her 
niece’s friend, to dinner also, he found 
it in his heart to forgive Doctor Ran- 
som his youth and his intimacy with 
the St. Georges. 

But though Mrs. Dewey had given 
him a place next Hilda, the dinner, in 
the beautiful dining room of the charm- 
ing country house, was not unalloyed 
pleasure to him. In the first place, 
Doctor Ransom sat at Hilda’s other 
side, and he was a youth gifted with 
a rapid. flow of words and very high 
spirits—despicable qualities, Fitzhugh 
thought. Then it was soon apparent 
that he was one of the Ransoms—and 
that meant that he had not only good 
lineage, but plenty of money. And if 
he had obtained the appointment to the 
Ward Hospital, that fact proved that 
he had brains as well, confound him! 
And in the intervals of the lighter talk, 
the gay bantering, the intimate badi- 
nage, Randolph heard enough to con- 
vince him that the young man was in- 
terested in all those things which he 
designated as Hilda’s “fads,” at the ir- 
ritated moment. 

When they went back to the inn, he 
and Babcock sat up half the night plan- 
ning the movements in the prosecution 
of an intricate conspiracy case. Fitz- 


hugh was glad of the work—it took 
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his mind off this new and captivating 
Hilda. 

“I suppose,” said Babcock finally, 
when they pushed aside their papers 
and discussed a long, cold “nightcap”’ 
together, “that no officeholder ever laid 
down his job yet without feeling that 
he ought to have it for another term 
just to bring to completion all the 
mighty reforms he has begun. I know 
I feel that way very strongly—I don’t 
want to get out the first of the year, 
and that’s not on account of the salary, 
or even the chances for graft which 
our reform friends declare to be so 
valuable to us—thank God, they can 
go through my books without causing 
me a qualm!—but solely because I’d 
like to get this trial-calendar business 
amended. I’ve made a good start ai 

When he paused with a sigh, Ran- 
dolph looked at him a trifle anxiously. 

“You don’t take all this talk of down- 
ing us seriously?” he said. 

“We're going to have a hard fight 
for our lives, my boy,” replied the older 
man. “In the first place, the town’s 
about due for a change. In the second 
place, there are abuses—those fools of 
grafters who can never see a rod’s 
length beyond their noses have given 
the goo-goos plenty of ammunition to- 
be used against us. You know that 
as well as I do. I don’t claim that 
the organization is all right; only that 
the other organization is rottener, and 
that the mugwumps are absurdly in- 
adequate, and that they play into the 
other organization’s hands. But they’ve 
got us on the run this time, Randy, my 
boy. We've got to fight for our lives. 
For the first time that I have ever 
heard tell of, they’ve got a fine organi- 
zation themselves. There’ll be no walk- 
over for us.” 

Fitzhugh stared through the open 
window into the impenetrable night be- 
yond the bright room. Babcock glanced 
at him with sudden question. 

“It doesn’t need to worry you— 
financially, I mean. ‘You could prob- 
ably do better outside the office than 
inside, even now.” 

“T’m afraid not yet,” said Randy. 
“It’s not an easy game to break into, 
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the law in New York. However, that 
wasn’t what was worrying me. It’s 
merely—a little bet I had laid upon 
the election,” he finished, with a laugh. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mr. Maguire, captain of his block, 
was in consultation with his boss, the 
leader of the district. They were in 
the basement dining room of the lat- 
ter’s fine old house, one of an old- 
fashioned row now given up mainly to 
the base uses of the “furnished room- 
er.” Schatz’s wife and daughters 
would have been glad to move out of 
the neighborhood altogether, into some- 
thing new and shiny on the upper West 
Side, and they frequently pointed out 
to Schatz that he could afford the 
change. They didn’t bother to under- 
stand when he replied that to move 
was the very last thing on earth he 
could afford. He had barely weathered 
the disapproval in the neighborhood 
when, ten years before, he had ex- 
changed the two floors over the shop, 
whose legend “builder and contractor” 
denoted his ostensible means of liveli- 
hood. He understood the temper of 
his constituency. They wanted one of 
themselves for their leader, their rep- 
resentative. And it was in not under- 
standing this fact that the opposition 
had hitherto made its most grievous 
mistake. 

“As long as they put up some dude 
whose father had a house, shut up half 
the year at that, on the upper side of 
the square, we was sure of a walk- 
over,” he complained to Maguire. “But, 
damn ’em, this year it’s Lewando the 
painter, who lives in a three-room flat, 
an’ that every man, woman, an’ child 
knows, that they’re tryin’ to run in on 
us for alderman. An’ Boles the 
plumber for the assembly. An’ Dan 
Guinness, who does the biggest busi- 
ness in pension papers of any notary 
in the district, for senator. An’ even 


where they have put up a silk-stock- 
inged fellow, it’s one that has lived 
right around here for years an’ that 
everybody knows, like Justice Greene, 
who’s 


given more drunks another 
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chance, an’ sent more quarrelin’ wives 
an’ husbands out of the room for a 
chance to talk it over, than any other 
man that ever sat in Jefferson Market. 
No, sir, they’re on the right tack as far 
as this district is concerned this year, 
an’ it’s up to us to hump ourselves. Now 
let’s see the papers.” 

Maguire produced them from his 
pocket and laid them upon the red 
tablecloth. They were documents ac- 
counting for each resident of the block 
of which Ellena Street formed one 
side. Schatz ran his eyes down the 
lists, frowning as he did so. 

“Look-a-here, Maguire,” he said after 
his swift survey, “this ain’t a very good 
showin’. It ain’t what it was two years 
ago, by a long shot. MHere’s Thirty- 
four and Thirty-six Van Cott Street 
—they turned out a solid vote last elec- 
tion; what the devil do you mean by 
givin’ twenty-six out of forty to the 
other side?” 

“One of them amatoor Carnegies, 
that’s afraid of dyin’ rich, bought up 
the property about two years ago an’ 
ran up a pair of model tenements with 
a courtyard between. He was a 
friend of those busy-face dames at the 
settlement, an’ they filled up the place 
with their protégés as soon as the 
houses were finished. Some of those 
sissy young gentlemen who do good 
an’ live cheap, an’ run off Miss St. 
George’s clubs for her, lodge there, 
too.” 

Schatz nodded and passed the inevi- 
table over quickly. 

“You’ve marked the Dorgans doubt- 
ful. I thought the old man was a dyed- 
in-the-wool Republican ever since the 
War?” 

“He was. Because he marched with 
Sherman from Georgy to the sea you 
couldn’t budge him from the Republi- 
cans with an axe. But when Johnny 
that’s the boy, just turned twenty-oné 
last summer—hurted himself falling 
through the skeleton of the St. Bo- 
tolph Hotel, eighteen or nineteen sto- 
ries—'twas a miracle how he lived !—I 
fixed it up with Delaney, the sub-con- 
tractor, to carry him along on the rolls 
all the time he was in the hospital. An’ 




















I see more or less of Mrs. Dorgan. 
When she took to tellin’ the old man 
that it was a long time ago that Sher- 
man marched through Georgy an’ only 
last month that Mr. Maguire was keep- 
in’ the bread in their mouths, I thought 
we stood a chance.” 

Schatz nodded as he ran on down 
the list. When he had finished he 
raised his eyes to Maguire’s face. 

“It’s a mighty uncertain proposition, 
that block, Barney. And we can’t af- 
ford no uncertainties this trip. I’ve 
got to deliver the goods from this dis- 
trict. You’ve got to deliver me the 
goods from that block. Else—if I don’t 
turn in the votes to headquarters—it’s 
good-by, Adolph. An’, by Himmel, 
if you don’t turn in the votes to me, 
it'll be good-by, Barney, for you!” 

“T’ll attend to the block all right,” 
Maguire promised, with a little surli- 
ness, as he returned the slip to his 
pocket. “I'll take mine neat,” he 
added as Schatz went to the sideboard, 
an ornate structure of yellow oak, and 
held a decanter out inquiringly. 

“By the way,” remarked the district 
leader, “how is Willett’s getting on? 
Has little flare against him died down? 
The one that the papers made a good 
deal of in the silly season—when some 
lunatic mother an’ some young scamp 
of a boy shot off their mouths?” 

“He’s doin’ all right,” replied Ma- 
guire, swallowing his whisky. ‘“Eve- 
son’s got no kick coming on the re- 
turns from Willett’s place.” Eveson 
being the gentleman whe enjoyed at 
the time the title of the “policy king,” 
“As for the blubberin’ mothers, I got 
Willett to make a few friendly con- 
tributions to outings an’ funerals an’ 
one thing an’ another. He’s pretty 
solid with them all now.” 

“Well, there’d better not be any 
rumpus about the place between now 
an’ election,” advised Schatz. 

“There ain’t goin’ to be,” replied Mr. 
Maguire, with fatuous assurance, as he 
took his leave. 

Even as he walked away from his 
chieftain’s dwelling, Hilda St. George’s 
railroad cab was lumbering into Ellena 
Street, with Hilda’s face, gloriously 
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browned by much sun and wind, look- 
ing joyfully out through the window. 
She sniffed at the close air without 
disgust; her bright, glad eyes looked 
forth upon squalor without shrinking. 
The enforced idleness of the summer 
had irked her; never before had she 
felt so certain that her place, her work, 
were here, in dingy, crowded, sinful 
Ellena Street, as since another had 
questioned that fact. And she was de- 
termined to prove it to that other now! 

As the cab rattled along over the 
cobbles—Hilda making a mental note 
of the fact that she meant to “agitate” 
for an asphalt roadway that very sea- 
son—there was a sudden shriek, two 
pistol shots rang out, and down the 
flight of steps before Number Twenty- 
seven a man staggered backward, his 
smoking pistol still pointed toward the 
doorway. On the threshold, even as 
Hilda’s horror-stricken eyes stared 
upon the scene, a man’s figure slowly 
crumpled, and sank. As he fell, a re- 
volver rolled from his limp fingers. 

Immediately, with the swiftness with 
which a crowd always gathers, the 
street was full, the doorway was 
blocked, and there was a great hubbub. 
The policeman, loitering near the cor- 
ner, came running. And to him Neil 
Blake, ashen, disheveled, with set lips 
and staring eyes, handed over the re- 
volver he held in his hand. 

“°Twas me did it,” he said wood- 
enly. “You don’t have to do any look- 
in’. “Twas me done it.” 

The policeman, holding Neil in a 
rough grasp, broke a path, with objur- 
gations and elbows and stick, through 
the tightly packed, vociferous mob that 
swarmed over the steps. He felt of the 
sodden heap on the threshold—the heap 
that had been Willett. 

“Telephone St.  Vincent’s,” he 
shouted. “Hi, there—you, Jim, tele- 
phone St. Vincent’s.” 

Some screaming woman who had run 
off Ellena Street and into the great, 
dreary artery of travel at one end of 
it, came screaming back now with an- 
other policeman. The two officers of 


the law shoved and swore the crowd 
Hilda came toward 


out of the way. 
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them with trembling knees, and face 
from which all the homecomer’s glad- 
ness had been frozen. Her neighbors 
made way for her almost as though her 
smart traveling frock had been the uni- 
form of some sisterhood. 

“Neil, Neil—officer ” she  fal- 
tered. 

Neil turned his desperate, sullen eyes 
toward her. For the first time a 
change crept over his face. It melted 
and broke. 

“Oh, Miss St. George!” he cried. 
“You tell Maggie—you tell Maggie— 
don’t let her hear no other way. She's 
at _Jungmann’ s—white goods 

“I know, I know, Neil,” she told him. 
“I'll see her. I'll tell her—but what 2” 

With clangings of its warning bell, 
the St. Vincent’s ambulance turned in- 
to the street. After it came the station 
wagon, with a policeman driving and 
another sitting behind, to help their 
brethren. The white-coated young 
ambulance surgeon jumped from the 
. first vehicle, ran up the steps, felt for 
Willett’s heart. 

“All over,” he said curtly, and Neil’s 
ashen face grew more ghastly. It was 
like a death mask of horror. 

“IT did it—in—self-defense!” The 
words whistled through his teeth as 
though he spoke in a driving storm and 
cold. “He was backin’ me out with a 
pistol pointed at me, with his finger— 
my God, you all heard his shot first ?” 
he cried in agony. a 

They hustled him into the waiting 
police wagon, while the surgeon di- 
rected the moving of Willett back into 
the house he had called his a little hour 
before. And up and down the street 
the story ran—escaping from the place 
of death no one knew exactly how; 
the story of how Neil Blake had been 
ruinin’ himself in Willett’s; of how he 
had heard, with sufficient authority to 
convince him of the truth of the state- 
ment, that the policy prizes were 
awarded—when, indeed, they were 
awarded at all—not as any numbers 
fell, but ¢ Millett and Eveson and the 
polic:’ ring decided, to some dummy 
of their own naming; how, furious and 
sick, he had entered Willett’s and 








sought to intimidate him, with a dis- 
play of revolver and loud boy’s talk 
about exposure, at which Willett 
laughed, into returning what he had 
wasted; and that, the neighbors whis- 
pered, was not only all that he and 
Maggie had together saved toward 
their marriage, but also some small sum 
mulcted from his employer; and how 
Willett, seizing a pistol himself, had 
forced the lad backward through the 
halls and to the very door, bidding his 
associates and hangers-on leave the 
matter to him; and how on the very 
doorsill the tragedy had culminated. 
Hilda stopped at the settlement for 
no greetings from her comrades. 
Bidding her driver dump her trunk 
and bags on the sidewalk, and sig- 
naling the settlement janitor, who was 
staring down the street toward the 
crowd at Twenty-seven, to take charge 
of them, she said sharply: 
“Jungmann’s—on Sixth Avenue.” 


Jungmann’s was not a place at which . 


Hilda had ever done any shopping. It 
was not on the “white list” of the Con- 
sumers’ League, and it boasted no at- 
tractions to lure a loyal member of 
that organization from her promise to 
deal only with such shops as treat their 
employees fairly. It was distinctly the 
shopping place of the million. There 
was scarcely passageway in the aisles 
between the tumbled counters of amaz- 
ing “bargains”; the air was fetid be- 
neath the low, old-fashioned ceilings ; 
poorly dressed women, most of them 
accompanied by small children, trailed 
along, shrill, avid, distrustful—as well 
they might be—of the flamboyant leg- 
ends over every pile of goods. Be- 
hind the counters, tired-looking girls 
performed their duties with scant in- 
terest or civility. Hilda felt faint as 
she asked a magnificent lord of crea- 
tion, a floorwalker—he reminded her of 
a strutting rooster in the chicken yard 
at Manchester—to direct her to the 
white-goods department. 

She found Maggie engaged in try- 
ing to show “something a little nicer 
than those fifty-nine-cent nightgowns” 
to a woman who made it plain that 
she did not wish to pay more than sixty 














cents for the superior garments. Large 
placards of cardboard swinging every- 
where announced a “mammoth slaugh- 
ter of white goods.” Maggie, standing 
just beneath one such sign, looked 
frailer and more worried than she had 
been when Hilda went away. It smote 
the older girl’s heart with anguish— 
that sad, delicate, anxious young face, 
that was like so many thousands of 
other young faces in the great, ravening 
city. 

“Maggie,” she said, as the girl passed 
her in her search for the customer’s 
desideratum in nightgowns. 

Maggie started. At first a rosy light 
of gladness lit up her countenance— 
she was deeply attached to the head 
of the Benson Memorial House. Then 
the swift certainty of trouble clutched 
at her. Why else should Miss St. 
George be here, in this mob of half- 
washed, poor, avaricious women, fran- 
tically struggling to make every dime 
do a dollar’s worth of work? With 
her arms full of coarse white muslin 
gowns, she stood like one transfixed. 

“You must get away, my dear,” said 
Hilda, “and come with me. There is 
—trouble—you are needed be 

“Ts it Neil?” asked Maggie very 
quietly, while the shopper resentfully 
demanded to know if she was to be 
kept waiting all day. 

For a second Hilda wavered before 
the truth. Then she looked at Maggie 
earnestly. 

“Tt is—and he needs every bit of 
your courage to help him.” 

The heroic in the girl rose to meet 
the demand for it, the expectation of it. 

“T’ll come in just a minute,” she said, 
with so much self-coritrol that Hilda 
marveled. Self-control was not a qual- 
ity in which Ellena Street was con- 
spicuously strong. 

In a few minutes she had made her 
arrangements—had told the head of her 
department that she must leave, had 
sent another clerk to the fuming seeker 
after nightgowns, had donned her 
cheap, fading summer hat and her cot- 
ton gloves, and was walking to the ele- 
vator with Hilda. She asked no ques- 
tions, and made no moan until they 
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were seated in the cab, that suddenly 
impressed Hilda as breathlessly stuffy. 
Perversely, the thought of all the pas- 
sengers who had ridden in it, on jour- 
neys of pleasuring and on journeys of 
sorrowing, came between her and the 
suffering girl with her. It was that 
tendency to see the individual grief, the 
individual hardship multiplied, that had 
turned Hilda St. George into paths of 
publicity and philanthropy. 

“Please tell me, Miss St. George,” 
the girl cried out in a strangled way, 
while Hilda witlessly thought of all 
the grief and anguish in the world. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear,” she cried, 
bringing home all her faculties again, 
and wrapping Maggie in tender arms, 
“he has shot Willett. He did it, he 
says, and I believe, in self-defense. 
Only”—she faltered, struck by the diffi- 
culty which she had had when first 
Neil made the claim—‘only he had 





gone to Willett’s and had ee 
broke off. 
“He went there—again? Oh, he 


promised me only last night that he 
would never take a chance again 

“He did not go to take a chance, to 
play any game, to buy any policy slips,” 
explained Hilda. “But it seems that 
he had at last heard, from some source 
he credited, what we could all have 
told him—what he must have heard a 
thousand times from sources he did not 
credit—that there is no chance for 
any outsider in those places; that no 
one outside the ring ever draws a 
lucky slip, unless it is for a blind. At 
last, he heard all this from scme one 
he believed, poor boy, and he went to 
Willett and taxed him with it, and, so 
I heard them say, tried to force Willett 
to return some of the money he had 
been taking from Neil. And Willett 
tried to put him out—and was shot, 
just as he was shooting at Neil.” 

The girl shrank into the corner of 
the cab. She looked like a stricken 
old woman—drawn, pinched, despair- 
ing, as though she had crowded into 
her eighteen or nineteen years all the 
hopeless experiences of threescore. 
For a few minutes she did not speak. 
Then she said: 
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On the threshold a man’s figure slowly crumpled, and sank. 


“Tt will go hard with him. Maguire 
was Willett’s friend—his silent part- 
ner, some say. An’ that'll mean that 
it'll be hard to get a good lawyer—you 
see, usually, if one of the boys gets 
in trouble on the block, it’d be Maguire 
that’d help them out. But now “§ 

“Don’t think of that again,” an- 
swered Hilda, devoutly thankful that 
here was an opening which allowed her 
to say a hopeful word. “I shall see to 
that myself, if you and Neil will let 
me. I have lawyer friends.” 

At the police court they found that 
Neil had been remanded to the Tombs. 
They drove there, and Maggie went 
in to see her lover. When she came 





back to the office where Hilda waited, 
there was a light almost of happiness 
on her patient face. 

“He says, will you come to him for 
a minute, Miss St. George? I told him 
what you said about a lawyer. He 
wants to thank you. And, oh—Miss St. 
George—if he gets over this—he’ll be 
so different—I know he will!” The 
eternal cry of hope on anguished 
women’s lips sprang to hers. 

In truth there was a new look of re- 
sponsibility on Neil’s face when Hilda 
saw him. The mood of despair, of 
shivering horror, was gone; the sight 
and sound of Maggie had brought 
strength to him. 
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“Will you do what you can for her?’ 
he asked Hilda, indicating Maggie. 
“For she’s one of God’s angels—and 
so are you, Miss St. George.” 

In due course of time, a wagon from 
the precinct station, in charge of no 
less a personage than the captain him- 
self, drove up to Twenty-seven Ellena 
Street and removed a roulette wheel, a 
bale of policy slips, and Willett’s books. 
There was no need of any raid or of 
any other evidence than the afternoon’s 
events to establish the nature of the 
business done by the late tenant. Be- 
fore long a more gruesome vehicle 
drew up in front of the place, and in a 
day or two a long funeral procession 





“°*Twas me did it,” he said woodenly. 


filed out of Ellena Street, coach after 
coach. Then the door of Number 
Twenty-seven was locked and its win- 
dows were boarded, while Mr. Maguire, 
across the street, cursed the untimeli- 
ness of the whole affair, and more es- 
pecially the pernicious activity of the 
press in describing the lamentable oc- 
currences. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Randolph arrived half an hour too 
early at his cousin Rita’s dinner, but 
he found the lady dressed and wander- 
ing through her rooms looking at her 
decorations. 

“Whom are you having?” he asked 
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her, when he had made the polite re- 
marks which the occasion demanded. 

“Oh, a lot of people—your old flame, 
Edith Morrison, for one.” 

“So? I haven’t seen Edith in three 
years—not since the last time I was in 
Richmond.” 

“And young Doctor Ransom, of 
Ward’s Hospital.” 

“Where did you pick him up?” de- 
manded Randolph, stressing his pro- 
noun most discourteously. 

“At his sister’ss—Mrs. Vanalstyne’s. 
Why don’t you like him? I think he’s 
a dear—he’s so full of spirits. And 
awfully brilliant, too.” 

“You don’t need to run a kindergar- 
ten yet, Rita,” her cousin told her im- 
pertinently. “You’re still an attractive 
woman—grown men will still look at 
you.” 

Rita laughed, unmoved alike by the 
gibe and the tribute. 

“Oh, he isn’t on my staff—he’s heels 
over head in love with your béte noir, 
Hilda St. George. And she’s one of 
those who are coming.” 

At that moment the portiéres opened 
to admit the first of the guests, and 
the voice of the man was heard an- 
nouncing Colonel Morrison and Miss 
Morrison. Fitzhugh greeted the fair 
Edith warmly, although he found him- 
self at once, to his own surprise, pick- 
ing flaws in the type that he had always 
extolled. Why did she want to pout 
at him? Why was her fair hair ar- 
ranged with such an artful negligence 
that no one could fail to perceive the 
art? Why did she take him to task 
with that little coquettish air for his 
remissness in not coming to see her? 
Hang it all, why couldn’t she be a 
straightforward, hearty, friendly hu- 
man being like Ah, like this one 
now advancing—Hilda, lovely in float- 
ing lavender, with shining, steadfast 
eyes that had no tricks, with grave, 
sweet mouth that had no grimaces, with 
slim, strong hands guiltless of mean- 
ing pressures and of meaning listless- 
ness? 

“IT am glad to see you again,” he 
found himself telling Hilda with a note 
of sincerity in his voice. “But you 





aren’t looking as fresh and fit as that 
night at the beach.” 

“I came back to some horrors,” she 
answered, and it thrilled his heart to 
realize that she spoke as if she counted 
upon his sympathy. 

“Yes,” he answered understandingly. 
“That was an ugly affair—and it met 
you on your very threshold, I judge 
from the papers.” 

She nodded. 

“They'll get him off, I think. Rey- 
nolds is a splendid fellow for helping 
people escape the results of their—in- 
discretions. One of the best jury law- 
yers I have ever heard. And of course 
in this case—well, even a prosecutor 
must feel that there was something to 
be said on the boy’s side.” 

“Will you go one step farther,” she 
asked him, the ghost of a mocking smile 
on her face, “and say that even a 
prosecutor must repudiate the system 
which makes such a horror possible?” 

“That would be to repudiate human 
nature, wouldn’t it? And would it not 
seem a little conceited in a mere man 
to do that?” 

“T refer to the political system.” 

“No—you only think that you refer 
to the political system,” he told her, but 
with a friendly smile which robbed the 
words of their impertinence. “It’s real- 
ly faulty human nature as developed in 
a democracy, not democracy itself, 
which makes these sordid tragedies.” 

“Tt’s your party,” she told him, and 
in turn her smile robbed the speech 
of some of its rudeness, “which counte- 
nances an alliance between lawlessness 
and power—between crime and the au- 
thorities. And that’s what is really re- 
sponsible for poor Neil Blake’s down- 
fall.” 

“T don’t know poor Neil Blake, but 
I am willing to take a strong oath that 
it was his own weakness, his own greed, 
his own desire to win something with- 
out working for it, which brought about 
this affair. Not that I wish to defend 
any alliance between the authorities and 
vice. But—do you mean to say that 
you think your triumph—I mean the 
victory of the other side—at the polls, 
would end such alliances ?” 











“Most cert ” she began, but 
Edith Morrison drifted toward them. 

“Oh, Miss St. George!” she ex- 
claimed. “Mrs. Chambers tells me 
that you’re such a wonderful woman; 
that you live among the poor, and help 
them, and are interested in politics and 
are altogether marvelous! I want to 
ask you 1f I may not come and see your 
work in operation, though Randy will 
tell you that I’m a perfectly useless 
home woman myself.” 

Hilda had seemed to stiffen as though 
an icy film were encasing her during 
this speech. Usually she was able to 
smile through the banalities of a woman 
like Edith Morrison, and to make a 
fitting rejoinder; she had even come to 
the point in philanthropic diplomacy 
when she exacted from these silly flat- 
terers and sensation seekers some tan- 
gible tribute for her work in return 
for her pains in being obliged to listen 
to them. But this woman, talking of 
“Randy,” with that drawl of intimacy 
and affection, angered her. 

“Really, I’m afraid that there would 
be nothing at the Benson Settlement to 
interest you,” she replied, turning 
away. 

“Why, Randy,” cried Miss Morrison 
in affected surprise, “your pretty lady 
doesn’t like poor little me! What did 
I say to offend her?” 

“Don’t ask me to tell you what poi- 
soned barbs you shot, Edie,” laughed 
Randolph., “Who am I that I should 
try to interpret between women?” , 

“Do you—do you—like her very 
much, Randy?” cooed Edith, dropping 
her full, long-lashed lids over her blue 
eyes and half whispering. She waited 
to hear the low-toned: “Not nearly so 
much as I do some one else whom you 
may know, Edith,’ but what she did 
hear was a crisp: “Very much indeed, 
Edith.” She raised her eyes in aston- 
ishment. 

“You don’t play the game any more, 
then?” she asked him, with a dimple 
showing at the corner of her lips. 
Edith was not without a sense of hu- 





mor. 
Randolph smiled amusedly upon her 
as he shook his head. 
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“I’m afraid I’ve lost the trick,” he 
answered. “You see—I’m growing 

“Ah!” Edith colored. She was not 
a year younger than Randolph, and she 
knew that he knew it. “But it isn’t 
age that does it, Randy—makes the 
game a bore. It’s finding—the real 
thing, I think.” She made a little 
moue. “Charming evenings around the 
hearth you could have with—a really 
superior woman! Saloon statistics— 
the negro-in-the-South question easily 
settled, shall-women-vote, and _ shall- 
children-work Oh, charming even- 
ings at home!” 

“My dear Edith,” said Randolph 
calmly, “why have you posed as a 
pretty simpleton all these years? You 
really have quite a gift of satire.” 

But all the reward he had for snub- 
bing his old sweetheart and for his 
high-minded declaration that his flirt- 
ing days were over, was to listen to 
Hilda St. George and Fred Ransom, 
across the table, talk of “relief for dis- 
charged patients,” as if their souls were 
in the topic, and to watch Edith’s very 
lovely shoulder turned pointedly toward 
him as she devoted herself to her neigh- 
bor on her other side. The lady on his 
left, being sixty and very much inter- 
ested in her food, afforded him no re- 
lief from the position in which his lofty 
assumption of virtue had put him. He 
tried to follow her example and to eat 
with a whole-hearted interest in Rita’s 
viands. But he could not command 
the appetite, and he glowered at Doc- 
tor Ransom, and picked flaws in his 
personal appearance until Rita mar- 
shaled her women into the drawing- 
room. 

The men, to Ransom’s very evident 
discomfort, lingered long over their 
cigars and liqueurs. That young man 
was so obviously eager to join the ladies 
—the ladies! Fitzhugh decided that 
the youth’s devotion to Hilda was dis- 
gracefully conspicuous !—as to be rather 
a nuisance to his confréres. When at 
last he could make his escape to the 
drawing-room, he was immediately at 
Miss St. George’s side. Fitzhugh ad- 
vanced upon them savagely. 
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“I must be off,’ he told them. 
“Don’t get up, Ransom. I’m only here 
to tell Miss St. George that I expect 
to be speaking in her bailiwick a good 
deal. for the next few weeks. Bespeak 
me the tolerance of your side, please, 
Miss St. George—I don’t want to be 
howled down or stoned down.” 

“You don’t need protection in our 
neighborhood,” said Hilda, smiling. 
“I’m sorry to say that Mr. Maguire’s 
party seems stronger to me—so far— 
than our own; besides, those tactics 
you speak of are not ours, but his— 
yours.” 

“You fight with only sweetness and 
light as weapons, then? So much the 
better for me. Good night. Good 
night, Ransom.” 

“Funny,” observed the young physi- 
cian, “but I thought Fitzhugh told me 
that he wasn’t going to take an active 
part in the campaign.” 

“Not take part in the campaign?” 
Hilda almost sneered. “Why, he’s an 
officeholder !” 

Then she was angry with herself for 
the imputation she had.cast upon Fitz- 
hugh’s motives; and being angry with 
herself, very femininely made it un- 
pleasant for Ransom for the next five 
minutes. Edith Morrison herself could 
scarcely have behaved in a more thor- 
oughly unadvanced fashion. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


As the head of the Benson Memorial 
Settlement made her way, in an autumn 
drizzle, toward the street cars at the 
corner, she noticed signs of life already 
stirring again at Number Twenty- 
seven. The front door was open, some 
of the windows were run up, a fur- 
niture van loaded almost entirely with 
cot beds stood before the steps. Mr. 
Maguire was evidently thriftily plan- 
ning to turn his property to account 
again. From the house, Hilda’s eyes 
naturally turned toward the Old Farm 
saloon. At the boxlike entrance, its 
proprietor stood, large, well-dressed, 
smoking a cigar, and watching the van 
across the street. Hatred of him and 
of all he represented surged high in the 


girl as she saw him—no less sleek and 
prosperous, no less self-satisfied, no less 
predatory, than he had been before he 
had helped to send Neil Blake to mad- 
den himself in the Tombs awaiting his 
trial, before he had sent the light of 
youth out of Maggie’s face, and had 
stilled life altogether on the face of his 
own friend and companion. She 
averted her eyes swiftly before his gaze, 
meeting hers, should force her to bow 
to him, or else to give the final adver- 
tisement to her feelings by refusing to 
bow to him. 

She was on her way to the Sunbeam 
Settlement in Jersey City where, as a 
light from the philanthropic metropolis, 
she was to address a meeting upon the 
subject of codperation with the hospi- 
tals. She was not vitally interested in 
the subject just at present—the cam- 
paign was a more absorbing matter; 
but the engagement was one of long 
standing and she was keeping it from 
a stern sense of duty. The sight of 
Mr. Maguire and his rerented house 
made her hate the wasting of time in 
Jersey City. Until after election she 
would like not to go off the block, not 
to speak even privately upon any sub- 
ject other than the iniquities of the 
present administration, not to sleep, eat, 
or breathe anything but the downfall 
of her antagonists. 

Three or four hours later, when she 
came out of the meeting at the Jersey 
City settlement, the gray afternoon was 
grayer, the drizzle more pénetrating. 
She splashed stolidly toward her street 
car and thought to herself how much 
more depressing was the squalor of 
smaller towns than that of New York. 
She marked the low-lying saloons, the 
mean dwellings, among which she 
passed. An acrid smoke seemed poised 
in the wet air; the roar of innumerable 
locomotives seemed heavy upon it. A 
hideous day—a hideous place—she told 
herself. 

And just then the door of the saloon 
she was passing swung open and Mr. 
Maguire stepped out into the chill driz- 
zle, buttoning his raincoat up to his 
chin. He was attended by his brother 
saloonkeeper and one tall, poorly 
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dressed, swaggering young man who 
coughed when the outside air blew upon 
him. 

“To-morrow mornin’ then—no later 
—twenty of you ” Hilda caught the 
words from her neighbor’s deep chest 
as she came almost up with them. 

“We'll be there,’ coughed the young 
man, 

“Larrigan’s one that never goes back 
on his word,” said the proprietor of the 
place commendingly. 

Hilda lowered her umbrella to make 
a screen between herself and the men 
as she passed. 

“By gad, he’d better not go back on 
his word to me,” grunted Maguire. 
“Well—good day to ye. It’s all set- 
tled.” 

He was advancing behind Hilda. 
Some suspicion was working strongly 
in her—she could not interpret it. She 
crossed the street, to avoid his over- 
taking her, and walked slowly, ponder- 
ing. Suddenly she turned and retraced 
her steps toward the Sunbeam House. 

“I’m a fanciful fool,’ she told her- 
self. “But I can’t help it—I have never 
had such a—premonition—conviction— 
such a ‘leading’ as this, in all my life!” 

The residents of the Sunbeam House 
were astonished but courteously de- 
lighted to see her again. Had she left 
something? Oh—she wanted to knew 
if they knew one Larrigan, a saloon 
hanger-on of the neighborhood? All of 
them knew him, indeed! They were 
trying even now what could be done 
for Larrigan’s consumptive sister; he 
was a tough proposition himself, but 
the girl was sweet and docile, and the 
one good streak in Larrigan was his 
fondness for her. Could she-—Hilda— 
be taken to see Rose Larrigan? Well 
—why—oh, well, yes, of course! Won- 
deringly they piloted her to the tene- 
ment which one of their nurses made 
so clean and orderly each morning; 
they seated her by the girl’s airy couch 
and commended her to the invalid. 
Then they left her. 

An hour later Larrigan himself came 
coughing up the stairway. Hilda al- 
ways had a weak corner in her heart 
for him after she heard his voice greet- 
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ing his sister from the other side of the 
room. When he entered the room, he 
paused awkwardly and stared at the 
stranger. 

An hour later Hilda went away from 
the tenement. Her cheeks were hot, her 
eyes hard and bright. Larrigan was 
kneeling by his sister’s couch fondling 
her wasted hand shyly. 

“It'll set you up—it’ll cure you, 
Rosy,” he kept saying over and over 
again. “I couldn’t have done it for 
anything else—sold out Maguire.” 

“But, oh, Harry, it was right any- 
way,” whispered Rose. 

“No,” answered the boy, groping to- 
ward some primitive ethics, “a man 
ought to stay bought; even if he’s 
bought for something that ain’t what 
it ought to be. But—never mind— 
you'll be among those pine trees this 
time Wednesday.” 

That night Hilda locked in her little 
strong box a long document. The next 
morning she transferred it to her safe- 
ty-deposit box in the bank. And the 
end of the forenoon found a score of 
new residents at Number Twenty- 
seven. 

“They’re min thet’ll worruk on the 
bridge Schatz got the conthract fer,” 
explained Mrs. Hennesey. “Sure, 
they’ve been livin’ around here for six 
month or a year now, but Schatz wants 
thim all together—or somethin’. An’ 
he’s payin’ Maguire a foine rint fer th’ 
place.” 

All of which the neighborhood heard 
with indifference, being much concerned 
with the problems of its own roofing, 
dining, and clothing. Mr. Schatz cer- 
tainly took some interest in the matter, 
for he asked his trusted lieutenant if 
he had “their residences for the last 
six months,” and nodded approvingly 
when Maguire said emphatically: 
“Every damn one of them. An’ twenty 
landlords to swear to it.” 

Sometimes, when Larrigan lounged 
along the street, he saw Hilda. His 
thin cheek would flush a little uneasily 
at these encounters, and he would con- 
sciously avert his eyes. But Hilda al- 
ways sailed by with the open brow and 
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frank, forward glance of utter right- 
eousness. 


CHAPTER IX. 


First among the good citizens of the 
district to register for the privilege of 
voting upon election day were the in- 
mates of Number Twenty-seven. They 
were able to give excellent account of 
themselves—they had lived at Number 
Twenty-seven, Ellena Street, for the 
requisite number of days before regis- 
tration ; they had lived in the district the 
requisite number of weeks before that. 
If any one had been rude enough to 
doubt their bland record of themselves, 
they were supported in their assertions 
not only by those two gentlemen of 
weight and substance in the community, 
Messrs. Schatz and Maguire, but also 
by twoscore “landlords” of the past 
year. Brewster, one of the self-ap- 
pointed watchers at the registration 
booths, came into the settlement dinner 
that evening discouraged. 

“Those thugs that Schatz and Ma- 

guire have imported from God knows 
where,” he said, “have gotten through 
with scarcely a question. I did as much 
challenging and general interfering as 
I could, but every leak there might have 
been in the story has been so neatly 
mended you’d never know it was there. 
The only thing that puzzles me is why 
they went to the trouble and expense of 
colonizing—Maguire and his boss. They 
might just as well have rung in the 
good, cheap, old repeaters on us; the 
district is theirs.” 
_ “Don’t talk like that,” cried Hilda. 
“Don’t cry out that you’re beaten before 
the fight is begun. 
fact that those men considered it neces- 
sary to colonize, and to have their sto- 
ries and their papers dovetail so ex- 
actly, show that they know they don’t 
own the district? They think there’s 
going to be a fight—so, for pity’s sake, 
don’t let us give them a walk-over!” 

“Some one was telling me to-day,” 
said Katherine Vaughan, with an air 
of importance, “that this was likely to 


be one of the closest districts this year.” 
“They’re certainly making a fight for 


Doesn’t the very: 


it,” agreed Brewster gloomily. “Did 
you know that there was a Tammany 
cart-tail meeting going on outside of 
Carter’s Hall last night, while the ex- 
mayor and the ex-governor were boom- 
ing away inside? And that the cart- 
tail orators caught a lot of the people 
we thought we had nailed?” 

“Who were their speakers?” asked 
Hilda, with a little air of scorn. The 
ex-mayor and the ex-governor had 
seemed to her very strong drawing 
cards—she wondered whom the oppo- 
sition would put up to counteract their 
attraction. 

“Why, a funny fellow named Mey- 
ers, and that Fitzhugh who’s a cousin 
of Mrs. Chambers, spieled each other,” 
said Brewster. ‘Meyers could get a 
laugh every sentence, and Fitzhugh was 
witty enough, too.” 

Hilda paled a little. She was not the 
first woman to declare her intention to 
wage war and then to be outraged that 
the weapons of war were used against 
her. However} she achieved a laugh 
with some lightness in it. 

“Oh, the clowns!” she said. “But, 
after all, jests are not arguments. No 
one who heard the figures that ex- 
Mayor Gradley read could doubt for an 
instant that there is tremendous graft. 
And the governor’s speech was power- 
ful.” 

“Yes, I dare say—but somehow 
Meyers and Fitzhugh made them seem 
merely funny and sort of goody-goody 
and stuffy.” 

A flag of red unfurled on Hilda’s 
cheek. It was the signal of final bat- 
tle. Her eyes flashed, her lips com- 
pressed themselves ominously. 

“T’m sorry to think that that sort of 
thing carries weight,” she said scorn- 
fully. “But even if it does—even if 
the people are silly and short-sighted 
—the fight isn’t lost yet.” And as for 
this barefaced attempt to colonize the 
district with men who have no more 
right to vote here than I have to make 
speeches in the House of Commons, 
surely that can be exposed and pre- 
vented.” 

“My dear Miss St. George,” cried 
Brewster despairingly, “haven’t I been 
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telling you that there isn’t a single leak 
in the story of the men with whom 
Maguire has filled up his house? He 
vouches for them, Schatz vouches for 
them; forty men who claim to have 
known them for the last two or twenty 
years, as the case may be, vouch for 
them. It isn’t merely that the place is 
filled up with enough men to change 
the vote on this block, as you and I and 
everybody else who is vitally interested 
know well enough; but that they’re ac- 
counted for by a perfect system of per- 
jury! We can challenge their votes— 
our watchers will, of course; but those 
votes will be counted, and don’t you 
forget it!” 

“Suppose we could bring evidence 
afterward proving that there had been 


fraud?” 

“Bring evidence? To _ convince 
whom? You and me, who know the 
truth already? Maguire and Schatz, 
who know it as well as we do? The 
election board? Oh, we’d be landed 
in a long-drawn-out contest, and while 
it was being settled, the fraudulently 
seated officers would probably serve out 
their terms.” 

“You are a faint-hearted creature!” 
cried Hilda, half laughing, half in ear- 
nest, wholly alert, intent. 

“T’m a little discouraged, that’s 
true,” admitted Brewster. ‘You see, 
I heard those men last night, I heard 
the laughter they excited, the ap- 
plause, the approbation they got—they 
talk sense and patriotism, you know, 
quite as well as our side; they don’t 
get up and proclaim themselves the al- 
lies of the devil, and ask for votes on 
that ground! I heard them. And to- 
day I saw those toughs and thugs, those 
beasts hired to beat the honest wishes 
of the city, out registering early, while 
our men were putting it off; it was a 
fine day, you see, and I dare say the 
hunting 1 is good in Virginia, or the mo- 
toring in the Berkshires, or there are 
a thousand and one agreeable things to 
do elsewhere ; they’ll register on one of 
the later days—if there’s nothing more 
diverting to do! And meantime some 


hired criminal is registering in their 
name, and there’ll be the dickens of a 
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muddle to prove who’s who when the 
time comes. Discouraged? Yes.” 

“Well, you needn’t be,” said Hilda 
valiantly. : 

She pushed back her dessert plate 
and looked down the long table. Half 
the young women and men at it had 
been listening to her discussion with 
Brewster, half of them were talking 
over the affairs of the neighborhood as 
their day’s work had revealed it to them 
—the Kings’ new baby and its chances 
of survival in the rear tenement, the 
dispossession of old Mrs. Lantry, the 
arrest of Fernlow on his wife’s com- 
plaints of non-support and cruelty, and 
her withdrawal of the charges as soon 
as she was confronted with Fernlow in 
the courtroom. Outside, a campaign 
band went by, playing spiritedly “A 
Hot Time in the Old Town” and “Mr. 
Dooley” in alternation with “America” 
and “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Hilda was suddenly weary of it all— 
the strenuous work since her return 
had tired her more than a whole sea- 
son usually did; she caught herself 
thinking, by some sudden contrast, of 
her aunt’s dinner at Manchester, and 
the cool, crisp, salty air that stirred the 
curtains of the dining room that sum- 
mer night when she had been so burn- 
ingly and tremulously conscious of 
Randolph Fitzhugh’s eyes upon her 
across the table. That memory, poign- 
ant and sweet, made this present mo- 
ment, when he was not only opposing 
but actually ridiculing her aims, the 
more bitter. 

“Come,” she cried, 
coffee be brought to the library. 
be there in a minute.” 

She hurried to a room known as the 
office, and closed the door, as she took 
the telephone receiver from its hook. 
She got her number. Then: 

“Ts this the Ward Hospital? Yes? I 
should like to speak to Doctor Ran- 
som. Tell him Miss St. George, 
please.” 

There was a "pause. Her heart was 
pounding hard against her side. Be- 
tween her trembling lips she kept say- 
ing: “I will win, I will win—any way, 
any way! I will win!” Then sudden- 


rising, “let the 
I'll 
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ly her eyes lit and she put her lips to 
the transmitter. 

“Oh, Fred, is that you? This is I— 
Hilda. I want to see you just as soon 
as I possibly can. What? You can 
come this evening—you’re off duty? 
Oh, hurrah, hurrah! I have such a 
mad, glorious plan for outwitting— 
well, hurry down, and I'll tell you.” 

He came within half an hour, and 
they were closeted together in Hilda’s 
office. Sounds of explosive laughter 
issued thence from time to time. Some 
of the girls who were half jealous of 
their young “head’s” beauty and pres- 
tige said to one another that Hilda St. 
George had certainly let the cares of 
the neighborhood and of the campaign 
slide easily from her shoulders that 
night. And when the merry conference 
was over, the pair issued, bright-eyed, 
laughing, intimate, from the office and 
went forth to listen to some of the 
open-air speaking in the neighborhood. 
Randolph Fitzhugh, firing witticisms at 
the opposition’s claims to all the virtue 
and all the patriotism in the city, from 
the end of a cart, saw them together 
among his auditors, marked their 
laughter, their close, idle comradeship 
—and was moved thereby to conclude 
his remarks with a virulence which 
banished some of the merriment from 
Hilda’s face. Afterward, when she 
was again moved to laughter by the 
exquisite humor of her own reflections, 
there was a tinge of personal bitter- 
ness in her mirth. 


CHAPTER X. 


It was the Sunday night before the 
first Monday in November, and the two 
parties were busily engaged in assur- 
ing the public that victory was foreor- 
dained for each one. At Number 
Twenty-seven, the good voters were a 
little restive. They had been subjected 
to such a grilling of investigation since 
their registration that life had been 
scarcely worth the living. However, 
they had remembered their lessons very 
well, and had not been shaken in their 
account of themselves. The fishy eye 
of Mr. Maguire had been closely upon 
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them during the greater part of their 
residence in his house, and they were 
harassed and irritated by it. Especially 
were they irked by his latest dictum— 
namely, that they would be obliged to 
keep moderately sober until after they 
had done their patriotic duty by the city 
on Tuesday morning. 

“I won’t have you so drunk you 
couldn’t tell one emblem from another 
—an eagle from a star or a sun or a 
turkey. I won’t have you so drunk 
you'll be blabbin’ your affairs an’ mine 
to thé first pretty, pink-faced boy of a 
watcher that you see at the polls. No, 
sirs. You'll be sober from now till 
Tuesday.” 

To Maguire they dared not com- 
plain. Something grim, relentless, in 
the man cowed their blustering speech. 
To Harry Larrigan, who had, as they 
put it, “let them in for this,” they were 
less reticent. They demanded of him 
what he meant by it—if they wasn’t 
goin’ to have a drop to wet their throats 
until after Tuesday mornin’, an’ if he 
thought that was the way to treat 
friends? Larrigan replied with so 
much heat, with such a determination 
to back up Maguire’s orders, as almost 
to suggest that he was anxious, by his 
extreme allegiance to Maguire in this 
matter, to compensate for some lack 
elsewhere. 

It was, on the whole, rather a sul- 
len and disgruntled household which 
sprawled over the front room on that 
Sunday night. Some of the men had 
made their escape from close espionage 
during the day, and were recounting 
their adventures in various haunts and 
resorts. Others were playing cards, 
and some were half dozing over the 
gaudy pages of the Sunday papers. One 
leaned out a front window, saluting 
passers-by with much friendliness and 
humor. 

By and by the gentleman on the 
window sill rather exceeded himself in 
witty salutations. Apparently the per- 
son whom he addressed was something 
of a character, too, for the man in the 
window frequently laughed with much 
heartiness, and at last his comrades 
heard him say: 








“Well, I don’t care if I do, Bud, 
though it looks to me like you had done 
your full share of the same durin’ this 
bright an’ beauteous Sabbath. Holy 
smoke! Is that what you’ve been car- 
ryin’?” 

Some of the other men in the room 
crowded toward the window to see the 
cause of their associate’s astonishment. 
What they beheld was a very much in- 
ebriated individual hanging to the iron 
post at the foot of the stone steps and 
proudly showing his flask—a generous 
bottle which seemed capable of holding 
half a gallon and quite incapable of be- 
ing concealed in any ordinary pocket. 

“Ast yer friend in, Shorty,” advised 
the last comer to the window sill. “He 
looks to me like what we’re all a-waitin’ 
for.” 

“Come on up, Bud,” called Shorty. 
The drunkard hung back and assumed 
an air of great caution. He required 
to be assured that he was going into a 
“per-fec’ly respec-able place,” an’ that 
there would be no one “but frien’s” 
present. He hinted that there were 
enemies on his track, and he looked 
back over his shoulder as he spoke. 

“Aw, come on up, you an’ the stuff,” 
said Shorty briskly. ‘We're all on 
the level. Come on in.” 

The stranger started to comply, 
hung back, was persuaded, to come 
again, and finally advanced, offering 
not only to share the contents of his 
amazing flask with his new-found 
friends, but to entertain them with song 
and story as well. Very few, he de- 
clared, equaled -him in telling a good 
story or in singing a good song. 

When he entered the room in which 
the men were lounging, he was seen 
to be a ragged and unkempt-looking 
creature who had used a purely indi- 
vidual, not to say anarchistic, style in 
dressing, and who had omitted from 
his attire much which is usually con- 
sidered necessary. Not only was he 
guiltless of necktie and collar, but he 
also lacked a shirt above his heavy 
gray merino one. His original com- 
plexion was hidden beneath several 


days’ growth of black beard, his hair 
was uncombed, and he was unmistak- 
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ably and entirely drunk. He was, in- 
deed, so drunk that after an abortive 
attempt to fight one man and an equal- 
ly abortive attempt to prove another 
his blood brother, he sank down by the 
table, put his arms upon it, laid his head 
upon his arms, and fell into a stertorous 
slumber. The others drank his whisky, 
commented casually upon him, and. let 
him lie there all night. 

“Pore devil,” said Shorty, moved to 
sentiment by the sight of the graceless 
figure, “we might take him to the polls 
with us of a Tuesday morning an’ have 
him vote some dude’s name before the 
dude was awake.” It was the sense of 
the meeting that this would be a very 
amusing jest, indeed. 

The next day the visitor’s high spir- 
its had subsided. He sat silent, hud- 
died and shivering in a corner. He 
reproached them bitterly for drinking 
his last drop of whisky, and complained 
of chill, of the cure for which their 
most unbrotherly conduct had robbed 
him. Then later he complained of fever 
and declared that a cool drink would be ° 
his salvation. Occasionally, when he 
was very abusive, they threatened to put 
him out, and when he fell silent again, 
after begging them not to give him up 
to his enemies—Shorty finally made it 
out that the stranger designated his 
wife and her people by this name—they 
let him alone. When their meals were 
brought them from the Old Farm sa- 
loon, they offered to share with him. 
But he shuddered with repulsion and 
fell into his lethargy again. 

He had been with them nearly twen- 
ty-four hours, and Ellena Street was 
stamping out the embers of its last pre- 
election gutter bonfire, from tenement 
windows the children were being shril- 
ly summoned home, when an ambu- 
lance clanged noisily around the cor- 
ner. In bedtime deshabille most of the 
inhabitants of the street looked forth 
from their windows. The wagon pro- 
ceeded slowly, stopping at each house. 
Questions were asked not only by the 
alert-looking, blond young man on the 
settee that ran back from the driver's 
seat, but by the policeman who swung 
on the rear step. The men at Twenty- 
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seven crowded tc their windows, and 
idly watched and commented upon the 
unusual scene. 

Finally the ambulance stopped before 

Twenty-seven. Shorty, the most com- 
municative of the colony, ran to the 
front door to open it to the policeman 
who was ringing the bell. Bernard 
Maguire, his face heavy and forbidding, 
was already on the steps. 
' “Lookin’ for a smallpox escape,” an- 
nounced the policeman, with brevity. 
“Seen anything of any runaway 
stranger ?” 

“No, no, certainly not,” Mr. Maguire 
obtruded himself upon the officer’s at- 
tention. 

The young hospital surgeon looked 
at him out of very bright, keen blue 


eyes. 
“Your residence?” he demanded 
tersely. “No? Then why. i 
y ) 





“But I own the place—I’m runnin’ a 
boardin’ house here,’ cried Maguire. 
“There ain’t no——” 

In the hall a shriek sounded. The 
convivial stranger had crept out after 
the other men, and had peered through 
the open door where they stood clus- 
tered while the surgeon and Maguire 
talked. 

“Don’t let him get me; don’t let them 
take me,” he shouted; and as he cried 
out, the men fell back from him. He 
ran from one to the other, to be fled 
with horror by all of them. 

“T guess we've found him, officer,” 
said the surgeon. “Sorry, my man,” 
this to Maguire, “but he’s the fellow 
I’m looking for. His family gave him 
over to us yesterday after having kept 
his sickness concealed long enough to 
threaten the whole city with the epi- 
demic—and somehow, he got away 
from the detention pavilion last night. 
We were on the wrong tack all day, 
but some one gave us this clue this 
evening. Officer, quarantine the place. 
How many have been exposed? Con- 
dit,” calling to another hospital official 
in the wagon, “come on. He’s here.” 

All the time the man was raving. The 
other men were cowering into corners, 
were looking at one another out of 
hostile, suspicious eyes, were edging 
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away from one another. One man had 
crept back to the front room and was 
measuring the distance from the win- 
dow to the ground with his eyes. The 
surgeon saw him. 

“Get back there, you,” he ordered. 
“Officer, you will take charge here to 
see that no one enters or leaves this 
house until the quarantine is removed.” 

With the aid of his assistant, he bun- 
dled the struggling, cursing patient in- 
to the closed wagon. He stopped for a 
second to listen, apparently with a 
sportsman’s interest, to Mr. Maguire’s 
oaths and demands to know which 
blithering fool had let that pesthouse 
stray into his building. Shorty, the 
once popular, tried to escape the promi- 
nence thus thrust upon him. Harry 
Larrigan listened to the profanity and 
the recriminations dully. He had been 
intending to take certain moneys which 
would be his on the morrow and to 
join his sister in the piny retreat 
whence she wrote that she was regain- 
ing her health; he had intended to stay 
there long enough for certain charges 
and counter-charges to have been made 
and threshed out—and, pray Heaven, 
forgotten! He might, perhaps, stay 
forever, if his affidavit were used. He 
had a sickening premonition of what 
Mr. Maguire’s revenge was likely to 
be if he were made aware that one of 
his creatures had sold him out. 

And while Larrigan, white-faced and, 
like all the rest, shrinking from his fel- 
lows, thought over his position’ in the 
affair, Maguire stormed along the pave- 
ment outside—yet at a safe distance 
from the house. A good many of the 
neighbors had come tumbling out into 
the sidewalk to learn exactly what had 
happened. At the settlement across the 
street, the residents were clustered at 
the front windows. Hilda St. George 
was watching the scene with wide, fixed 
eyes; her breath came pantingly be- 
tween her pale lips. When at last she 
saw the shrieking wretch dragged to 
the ambulance, its doors closed upon 
him, the policeman left in inexorable 
charge, and Bernard Maguire pacing 
the pavement in helpless wrath, she 
breathed more freely. 














She had turned away from the win- 
dow, and was suggesting that a pick- 
up supper would be quieting to the 
nerves before sleeping, when the tele- 
phone on her office desk tinkled faintly. 
She answered the call, her face white 
and frightened again. Her preliminary 
answers were barely whispers. Then 
she laughed in a relieved way. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Fitzhugh,” she 
cried. “I didn’t recognize your voice 
at first. There’s a horrid buzzing—I 
can’t make out what you are saying? 
Oh! ‘How is the cause of truth and 
righteousness on the eve of the bat- 
tle?” Her eyes darkened and her voice 
was harsh with a sharp suspicion. 
“What do you mean? What have 
Oh, you really meant it? Well, it’s 
kind of you to inquire. We’re all well 
and hopeful to the point of blatant cer- 
tainty. Accept my condolences in ad- 
vance! Yes. No. Of course. Good 
night.” 

When she emerged again to the 
group of girls strolling through the hail 
to the refrigerator in the basement, 
there was a moisture on her forehead. 

“Why, Hilda, dear,” cried Katherine 
Vaughan, “I really believe you're tak- 
ing this campaign harder than the can- 
didates. You’re all unstrung! You 
want to look out, or you'll be an argu- 
ment against woman’s suffrage. Can’t 
you hear some platitudinous old party 
booming forth a great thought to the 
effect that ‘women are not nervously 
fitted to bear the rigors of such cam- 
paigns as we in America wage every 
few years? Whatever the elevating 
effect of their high honesty, their deli- 
cate conscience, upon our politics, we 
must think of the effect of our politics 
upon them’? Look out, or you'll be 
the text for some such reactionary ser- 
mon as that!” 

Hilda had winced when the “high 
honesty” and “delicate conscience” of 
women were mentioned. When Kath- 
erine, whose one gift was a power of 
mimicry, had finished her burlesque 
speech, the other girl cried out pet- 
tishly : 

“Oh, do leave me alone!” And then 
she ran abruptly to her room. 
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again in five minutes.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Election day dawned doubtfully— 
not in the rainy weather which the pres- 
ent powers regarded as their best ally, 
believing some ancient tradition that 
the opposition feared to wet its feet 
and avoided all physical discomfort; 
not in the bright sunshine which, by 
the rule of contraries, ought to have 
brought out a large “silk-stockinged” 
vote. But it was dubious—like the out- 
come of the fray. At an early hour 
the rank and file of the voters were 
making their way to their appointed 
polling places. Maguire, in his dis- 
trict, had, with characteristic philoso- 
phy, accepted the inevitable at Number 
Twenty-seven, and was engaged in get- 
ting out those votes which he could. 

At the Benson Memorial House there 
was much activity. A large tank of 
coffee steamed upon the kitchen range, 
the girls were busy buttering bread 
and making sandwiches. These refresh- 
ments were designed to comfort and 
sustain the watchers at the polls— 
primarily the watchers for the reform 
side. Not for one instant must one of 
those young men be absent from his 
post of duty. 

Two of the girls, full of ardor, were 
detailed to assist the reform captain of 
the block in the work of getting out 
those voters for their side who had 
been stricken overnight with indolence, 
illness, misgivings, or the excellence of 
Mr. Maguire’s argument. It was soon 
found necessary to have a carriage for 
the conveyance of some of the faltering 
brethren. Dora Gibson telephoned this 
fact to Hilda, presiding over the coffee 
making. 

“Get one, then!’ cried Hilda. “Get 
two—twenty! Tell Wright to send you 
one at—where are you? Oh, at the 
Dorgans ?” 

In five more minutes Dora telephoned 
again that Wright, the local liveryman, 
had replied with a chuckle that the other 
side had engaged his every vehicle for 
the whole day. 

“Oh, indeed!” commented 
sharply. “Very well—call 


Hilda 
me up 
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Then she telephoned uptown to two 
of her friends. When Dora communi- 
cated with her again she answered 
jubilantly : 

“It is all right. Judge Harcourt’s 
touring car and Evelyn de Peyster’s 
will be here in half an hour. We are 
to have the use of them all day.” 

There were the customary challenges 
at the booths, the customary haling of 
doubted voters into court, the custom- 
ary arrests. At one polling place in 
the neighborhood, a gang of toughs, 
subsidized for the purpose by Mr. 
Schatz, tried to intimidate voters of the 
opposition from casting their ballots. It 
was scarcely worth the voter’s while 
to seek the protection of the police, 
for their sympathies happened to be 
with the cause of the assailants. When 
Brewster, half in despair over this 
phase of the situation, telephoned to 
Hilda, she once more took charge. 
Again she did some telephoning, and in 
an hour a group of burly football play- 
ers irom one of the universities uptown 
were lounging on the opposite side of 
the street from Reddy Lochlin’s gang. 
It was a characteristic of Mr. Lochlin’s 
gang not to fight unless their opponents 
were obviously fewer or weaker than 
themselves. They looked at the boys 
across on the other sidewalk—lads 
whose beaming faces bespoke them 
“spoiling” for a fight—and they mo- 
lested no more voters in that district. 

And so the day wore on, and five 
o'clock came, and outside every polling 
place a crowd of late comers com- 
plained bitterly of being denied the 
glorious right of suffrage, and looked 
at watches and quoted unofficial time- 
pieces to prove that there was still am- 
ple opportunity for them, under the law, 
to declare their political preferences, 
and were shoved away. And the count- 
ing began, and the evening came. 
Newspaper transparencies flashed fig- 
ures from sparsely settled districts; in 
restaurants, crowded with throngs who 
were putting a festive close to what 
was, for the vast majority of the citi- 
zens, merely a holiday, returns were 
displayed from time to time. In the 


theatres, between the acts, the orches- 
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tras played patriotic airs and the au- 
diences hummed the tunes; and here, 
too, the returns were announced. The 
streets were alive with a good-natured 
mob; horns tooted, clumsy jests were 
played, bonfires burned in cross-street 
gutters. 

It was half-past eleven before Hilda, 
out with Fred Ransom and a crowd of 
girls and men from the settlement, 
knew that her heart’s desire had been 
given to her. On the great transpar- 
ency in front of the Herald office a long 
list was displayed ; not only had the so- 
called reform party gained a victory 
throughout the city in general, but in 
her own district the- candidates of 
Schatz and Maguire had been defeated. 
By how close a rnargin the victory had 
been won, it made her tremble to see. 
If those men at Twenty-seven, for ex- 
ample, had not been quarantined, how 
different might the result have been! 
She felt faint and shuddered. Ransom, 
who was piloting her, felt the convul- 
sive movement. 

“You're all worn out, Hilda,” he said 
contritely. “I ought not to have al- 
lowed you to come into this Bedlam-let- 
loose. What would your mother say to 
me? Never mind! I’ve reserved a 
table for ten at Sherry’s. Let us mar- 
shal our forces and go and get some 
grub.” 

For a moment she hesitated. It 
seemed to her more than she could 
bear in her nervous state. Then she 
thought of the others whose plans 
would be upset by her whim. 

“Who's to be there?” 

“Gertrude and Dick Vanalstyne, to 
play propriety—Gertrude promised to 
meet us there. And the rest are just’ 
ourselves—the three other girls fromm 
the House and Brewster, Whitaker, and 
Goynor.” 

“All right,” said Hilda faintly. 

She was deeply disappointed in the 
effects of victory. Where was the glow, 
the exultation, the abandon of joyous- 
ness she had expected? Where was 
the superb sense of power at last 
proved? She only felt tired and un- 
strung; and, across her mood, Randolph 
Fitzhugh’s mocking face flitted. His 
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eyes seemed bent upon her in a con- 
tempt that was half affectionate, half 
sad. She shivered. 

“Fred,” she cried, “that was an aw- 
ful thing—an awful thing—that we 
did!” 

Fred looked at her inquiringly. Then 
he understood and laughed. 

“That? That was a fine piece of act- 
ing. Maguire ought to get a star from 
the Comedy Club to help him with his 
campaigns. Now, don’t you go to be- 
ing remorseful and—and womanish, 
Hilda! You can’t fight pitch with rose 
water, you know.” 

Summoning their cohorts, they 
boarded a car and were borne out of 
the maelstrom to the brilliantly lighted, 
softly carpeted, decorously luxurious 
atmosphere of the restaurant. Gertrude 
Vanalstyne and her husband awaited 
them. She congratulated Hilda and her 
brother upon the result of the election 
with the indifferent air of a woman fe- 
licitating children upon a new toy. 

When the gay supper was over, and 
the settlement portion of the party had 
gone down into their own regions again, 
Ransom detained Hilda for a minute in 
the hallway. He looked pale, and all 
the laughter, the high spirits, the as- 
surance were gone from his manner. 

“When may I see you to-morrow?” 
he asked abruptly. 

She shot a startled glance at him. A 
refusal trembled on her lips. 

“You’ve got to, Hilda—you’ve got 
0,” he forestalled her words. 

“Very well—I’ll be at home at 
three,” she said. 

After all, she asked herself, why not? 
He was interested in all that she cared 
for so fervently; together they might 
do wonderful things. And to-night she 
felt a weak necessity for companion- 
ship, comprehension—love. 


CHAPTER XII. 


In the settlement drawing-room—all 
brasses from the Russian quarter and 
mission furniture and green ferns and 
classic photographs—Fitzhugh faced 
Miss St. George. 

“What is it your old friend Shake- 
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speare says?” he drawled. The girl had 
felt her heart ache at a certain drawn, 
defeated look on his face, a listlessness 
in his bearing. “I’m no good at quota- 
tion, but he devotes a sonnet, you may 
remember, to entreating his friend to 
hit him when he’s already down, and 
not to let him rise, and then to fell 
him.” 

“It sounds highly Shakespearian,” 
said Miss St. George politely. 

Fitzhugh smiled. She noticed that 
there were dark lines under his eyes; 
she felt a quick yearning over him. 

“Well, I haven’t outlined it poetical- 
ly, I confess. But I’m in a similar case. 
I'd like to take all my drubbings in a 
bunch and start fresh again. Perhaps 
you've guessed that I’ve had the 
astounding impertinence to love you?” 

He raised his heavy eyes to her face 
now. She colored hotly, miserably. 

“You must not characterize such—an 
—honor to me as an impertinence,” she 
faltered. ‘‘Although—our natures, our 
aims—all that we mean to do in life— 
are so dissimilar that I am sure it is 
only a passing “ 

_ “Please don't!” 

At that instant there was a heavy 
tramping in the hall outside the draw- 
ing-room. Bernard Maguire, his face 
purple with anger, burst unceremoni- 
ously into the room. 

“So, ma’am!” he cried, shaking a 
clinched hand at Hilda. “So that was 
your little game, was it? ‘The quar- 
antine has been removed.’ ‘There had 
been a mistake made,’ had there? ‘The 
suspect had nothing worse than a case 
of extreme drunkenness,’ hadn’t he? 
But—you—you and your _ precious 
doctor Oh, I’ve seen him hanging 
around you! I don’t ask what he is to 
you, but whatever he is, you’ll do the 
rest of your philanderin’ in jail!” 

“Are you insane, Maguire!” Fitz- 
hugh had gained sufficient presence of 








‘#mind to interrupt the irate politician’s 


flow of speech. 
“Insane? Ask  that—that—hussy 
there 
A blow planted on Mr. Maguire’s 
mouth by the assistant district attor- 
ney’s fist stopped his scurrility for a 
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minute. Meantime Hilda had recovered 
herself. 

“T don’t know what you are talking 
about, Mr. Maguire,” she answered 
steadily, and her firm voice seemed to 
bring some decent power of self-re- 
straint into the man, “but this I do 
know; that I have in my possession— 
and have had since the day you made 
your bargain for colonizers in Jersey 
City—an affidavit signed by one of your 
fellow plotters and duly witnessed, con- 
fessing the whole affair; the fact that 
your hirelings were prevented from vot- 
ing has made it unnecessary for me to 
have this document produced. Had one 
of those men appeared at the polls yes- 
terday, he would have been challenged 
and the paper shown.” 

She spoke bravely, but her heart 
pounded against her side. She knew 
how Brewster’s faint-hearted forebod- 
ings as to the difficulties of challenging 
and contesting had made her abandon 
the legitimate for the _ illegitimate 
method of fighting her foe; but she 
didn’t want Randolph Fitzhugh to 
know it. 

Maguire was silent a minute when 
she had finished speaking. 

“Shall I put him out, Hilda?” asked 
Randolph, and she thrilled to note that 
he had unconsciously used her first 
name. 

“It won’t be necessary,” interpolated 
Maguire. “I’m going. I won’t call you 
to account for that blow, Mr. Fitzhugh 
—though I may remember it. But I 
don’t altogether blame you. She’s 
worth it.” He nodded toward Hilda, 
and a slow smile passed over his broad, 
heavy face. “By gad, you’d have made 
a leader worth havin’ if you’d been on 
our side.” With which generous tribute 
he acknowledged himself checkmated 
and went out. 

The two who remained looked at each 
other, the woman disturbed, ashamed, 
the man searching. Finally he said bit- 
terly: 

“You must have wanted to defeat me 
terribly—to do a thing like that—to 
take a risk like that!” 

She wanted to deny the implication 
of his words, but something held her 


tongue-tied. She could not lie to him. 
And suddenly she remembered that a 
year ago Hilda St. George was not ac- 
customed to lie to any one, to be in po- 
sitions requiring falsehood and double 
dealing for her safe extrication. 

A clock in the room struck three. 
Fitzhugh, with a shadow on his face, 
stood by the window. A fair-haired 
man, alert, victorious, full of hope and 
gayety, ran up the steps. Nothing 
could long keep down Fred Ransom’s 
volatile cheer. He saw Fitzhugh at the 
window and waved his hand. 

“Here comes—the victor—for the 
spoils, I’m thinking,” said Fitzhugh, 
turning again into the room. He looked 
at Hilda with something infinitely pro- 
tecting, grieving, loving, in his eyes, 
and held out his hand. 

“See how far the dirty game has 
dragged you from your old moorings,” 
he said gently. “Lord—I’m no preach- 
er, but you see, don’t you, that it isn’t 
the game for you?” 

She shook her head obstinately. She 
clutched at untruth. 

“You misunderstand—you believed 
the ridiculous charges of that—that rep- 
tile e 

“The Dragon?” Fitzhugh smiled, and 
so did Hilda, at the old recollection. 
“But weren’t they true?” He measured 
her with eyes and voice. Was she go- 
ing to lie to him? 

And then Ransom was ushered into 
the room—buoyant and cheerful. 

“Hello, Fitzhugh,” he greeted his 
rival when he had shaken Hilda’s hand, 
“are they playing the ‘Dead March’ 
down in your diggings? Why don’t 
you come over to the side of the fellows 
who win?” 

“Good-by, Miss St. George,” Fitz- 
hugh said, when he had replied to the 
boy’s nonsense fittingly. 

“Good-by,” said Hilda heavily. 

“It’s really good-by,” continued Fitz- 
hugh. “There’s an opening for me in 
Seattle—in view of yesterday I am 
thinking of taking it. My resignation 
is in Bancock’s hands, and I’m going 
out there to look around a bit before 
deciding.” 

“To Seattle?” 
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“Oh, come now, Fitzhugh, don’t take 
a little whipping so hard,” advised 
Fred Ransom. “There are more elec- 
tions to come; and maybe New York 
will tire of pure politics sooner than 


you think.” 


But Fitzhugh, with a smile and a 
shake of the head, went out of the 
room. Hilda watched the door for a 


second. Then she turned to Ransom. 


“It was a famous victory, wasn’t it, 


Fred? And it only cost me my honor 
—and that man’s respect.” 

Fred looked at her with eyes sud- 
denly stabbed to seriousness. 

“Do you care for—that man’s re- 
spect—so much?” 

“More than for anything else in the 
world,” she answered passionately. The 
young doctor sat a long time looking 
at the floor. When he raised his face 
it was gray with pain. 

“T think you’re telling me that partly 
to spare me something. Well—it’s good 
of you. I won’t bother you with wha 
I meant to say.” 

“Dear old Freddie”’—she spoke to 
him with a sisterly pity—‘‘you know 
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you'll forget—what you thought you 
meant to say—in a month or two. And 
when you do, everything is going to be 
just the same, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, of course!” He laughed a little 
bitterly. Then he grew gentler. “At 
any rate, when I have forgotten,” he 
said, “everything will be the same 
again. And”’—with a desperate gener- 
osity—“Fitzhugh’s a fine fellow.” 

He was gone with that, and Hilda 
was alone—aimlessly alone. She tried 
to attend to her multifarious duties as 
the head of the settlement. But her 
mind seemed paralyzed. It held but 
two ideas—Fitzhugh’s face reproach- 
ing her for ideals smirched and fair 
honor soiled, and Fitzhugh’s face set 
toward Seattle. 

She walked back and forth in her 
office. Time after time she approached 
the telephone. Finally, with a look of 
reckless resolve, she took down the re- 
ceiver and called up the district attor- 
ney’s office. And, at that motion of en- 
tire surrender, her face blossomed 
swiftly into a flower of radiant joy and 
peace. 
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When the Scene Changes 


I 


PON the hills above the sunny vale, 
Where rippling Arno’s silver ribbon gleams 

And Florence sleeps through regal summer hours, 

A lovely princess, smiling in her dreams, 
I roam, and gaze o’er the enchanted land 

From tower and palace of the storied town 
To distant mountains, wrapped in purple pomp, 

Rolled upward to the Apennine’s snow crown. 


II. 


The valley’s many glowing charms allure, 
But, as I look upon them all to-day, 

The colors fade, the golden lights grow dim. 
My thoughts are turning tenderly away 

To the green shadows of a quiet dell 
In a dear land beyond the wastes of sea, 

Where, under arching boughs of stately elms, 
*Mid lilac blooms, my old home waits for me. 


GRACE E. Craic. 
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Realism in Opera 
By Rupert. Hughes 


Author of “Modern French Opera,” “The Greatest of Opera Composers,” 
“The Great Melodists of Italy,” etc. 


AKING the commonplace seem 
real is one of the hardest things 
in art. Almost anything suf- 

fices to represent a fairy queen per- 
forming a miracle, but audiences be- 
come exigent when the problem is the 
presentation of a policeman arresting a 
chauffeur. 

We know so little about fairies that 
we are afraid to criticise their details; 
they may be correct after all. I re- 
member Mr. Henry T. Finck’s noble 
defense of a certain dragon used at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in a pro- 
duction of “Siegfried.” 

The dragon came forth from his den 
breathing fire—red-globed lights—and 
venomous vapors—from the steam radi- 
ators. As usual, the audience was more 
amused than impressed by Siegfried’s 
heroic onslaught on the papier-mache 
reptile swung from a wire and vocal- 
izing via megaphone. Some of the 
critics ventured to fasten on the dragon 
that terrible epithet “unconvincing.” 
Mr. Finck, always alert to protect 
things Wagnerian from harm, rallied 
round the flag and wrote something like 
this: 

Though certain people have declared that 
the dragon does not look like a dragon, I 
can only say that I never saw a dragon that 
looked otherwise. 


When we leave the aéroplane of 
fancy and descend to the hard soil of 
fact, the humblest gallery god feels him- 
self a credentialed critic, and every 
step is danger, every button a target. 

The romantic Italians have turned 


to the utmost realism in many of their 
arts in recent years, sometimes with 
brilliant results, sometimes with disas- 
trous effect. Certain of their sculptors 
have actually succeeded in making cem- 
eteries comic by their efforts at repre- 
senting in marble grieving relatives as 
they would actually look. One sees 
melancholy widowers in marble: trou- 
sers and marble silk hats, and weeping 
widows in marble bonnets and even in 
marble bustles; and one cannot but 
smile. 

Of course, in a higher view, these 
are far less ludicrous than the usual 
so-called angels, i. e., barefoot ladies in 
nightgowns, with bird’s wings on their 
shoulder blades, leaning on broken col- 
umns and things. But we are, accus- 
tomed to the alleged angels, and we 
can only say with Mr. Finck that we 
never saw angels that looked different. 

Still, the very effort at carving real 
human beings in real postures is highly 
to be praised for its sincerity, if not 
for its success. Some day somebody 
will learn the trick of making a modern 
man look better than a dummy as a 
statue. 

Success will come, however, only to 
the few because the many shall have 
experimented and failed, leaving hor- 
rible examples of what not to do. 

In the opera houses of Italy the same 
realistic spirit is rampant to a degree 
found nowhere else, except perhaps in 
Paris. The librettists have done bet- 
ter than the marble-yard journeymen, 
and some of the greatest successes in 
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recent opera have been startlingly 
modern and startlingly true. In this 
respect the-Italian school is in violent 
contrast with the German. 

The nearest that Wagner ever came 
to realism in all his operas was the 
choice of Hans Sachs for the hero, or 
the first old man, of his one comic 
opera, “The Mastersingers.” Hans 
Sachs actually lived, but it was some 
time ago—he was born two years aft- 
er Christopher Columbus invented 
America. He was a cobbler who did 
not stick to his last; for he wrote more 
than four thousand poems, seventeen 
hundred tales, and two hundred dra- 
matic works, besides a number of melo- 
dies. Hans Sachs certainly never did 
the things he does in Wagner’s opera, 
but he is a most delightful soul, and it 
is helpful to know that some such man 
once existed. 

The next most realistic opera of 
Wagner’s is “Tristan and Isolde,” and 
this is based on old romance, besides 
including as a vital element in its plot 
a magic love potion. There were 
“Minnesingers” as there were “Mas- 
tersingers”; and in “Tannhauser” we 
find the names of real poets of the thir- 
teenth century, but Tannhauser him- 
self is shown in the realm of Venus, 
and Venus struggles with the Church 
for his soul. 

Lohengrin makes his entrance from 
nowhere, in a boat drawn by an en- 
chanted swan. “The Flying Dutchman” 
and “Parsifal” are as unreal as any 
other fairy stories, and the four operas 
of the Ring series are based upon the 
fantastic myths of Teutonic gods. 

So Wagner cannot be said to have 
contributed much to realism. His or- 
chestrations were modern and his ca- 
reer was full of revolutions and reali- 
ties, but his art kept aloof from life to 
the utmost. 

This has been the case with a large 
portion of all German opera. Weber, 
the first nationally German composer, 
based his “Der Freischiitz” on legends 
of black magic, and so his countrymen 
have reveled in elfin lore down to Hum- 
perdinck, whose “Hansel and Gretel” is 
almost Mother Goose. Strauss has 
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made opera of the sacrilegious legend 
of “Salome,” and has turned back all 
the way to Greek tragedy in “Electra.” 

The Italian opera composers have 
shown a far greater interest in human- 
ity untroubled by gods, goddesses, or 
pixies. Beethoven’s one opera was 
Italian in school and spirit, and Mo- 
zart’s were all Italian, except for the 
crazy plot of his “Magic Flute,” writ- 
ten in German. In his “Don Giovan- 
ni,” indeed, he has a statue come down 
from its pedestal and enter the dining 
room of the villain; but in his “Mar- 
riage of Figaro” everything is as real- 
istic as comic opera could well per- 
mit. 

Italian opera has been full enough of 
absurdities, heaven knows; but they are 
absurdities of dramatic license. The 
librettists rarely invite attention to the 
antics of mythical beings, or ask your 
tears for the distress of a lonesome 
goddess or a half-witted hero who wan- 
ders into a magic flower garden. 

The Italians have stuck to history, 
historical romances, or realistic dra- 
mas for the vast majority of their plots. 
If Rossini’s “William Tell” is not ex- 
actly history, it is evident that Rossini 
believed in Tell’s existence, and the 
opera contains no magic. Bellini wrote 
“Norma,” the story of a Druid priestess. 
Some historians say there were no 
Druids, but Norma does nothing, so to 
say, supernormal. Verdi, in his “Aida,” 
chose an old Egyptian tradition, but 
used no magic in the plot. 

Popular novels and plays of a ro- 
mantic but not fantastic sort have al- 
ways appealed to the Italians. Sir 
Walter Scott created the original “Lu- 
cia di Lammermoor”; Victor Hugo the 
original “Rigoletto”; Dumas the orig- 
inal “Traviata”; Shakespeare the orig- 
inal “Otello” and “Falstaff.” 

_ Latter-day Italian composers have 
come still closer to earth, and we find 
in “Pagliacci” a bit of real life taken 
from the police court; in “A Basso 
Porto” a Black Hand tragedy of the 
slums of Naples; in “La Bohéme” the 
romance of shabby students and seam- 
stresses; in “La Colonia Libera” an 
operization of a Bret Harte’s story; in 
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“Cavalleria Rusticana” the story of a 
sort of Kentucky feud in Sicily. 

It is really amazing how closely the 
Italians of to-day are yoking art and 
realism. I have in earlier articles de- 
scribed the masterpieces of Italian 
opera, down to the last works of Verdi. 
With him ended an epoch. Overlap- 
ping the conclusion of its history is the 
beginning of the new school. 

In a sense, the new school owes its 
origin to a prize competition, though 
competitions have generally been rather 
fruitless. In 1890 the Italian music 
publisher and impresario, Sonzogno, 
offered a purse for a one-act opera. 
The award was made to an obscure 
conductor in a small town. His name 
was Pietro Mascagni, son of a baker. 
Rossini’s mother was a baker’s daugh- 
ter, by the way. He composed the mu- 
sic in a little more than a week, and 
the prize lifted him from anonymous 
poverty to world-wide fame. 

As usual, success brought upon him 
a shower of critical arrows, but he de- 
served what glory he got, and it is a 
pity that his later efforts have disap- 
pointed him and fortified the adver- 
saries of his success. 

The libretto was based upon a story 
by Giovanni Verga, called “Rustic 
Chivalry,” or “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
Before the rise of the curtain a wildly 
sweet Sicilian love song is heard from 
a peasant, Turiddu, who has loved a 
peasant girl, Santuzza, but tiring of her 
has taken up with an earlier flame, now 
the wife of Alfio, who drives an ex- 
press wagon between towns. 

The curtain rises on the square be- 
fore the church. The peasants go to 
mass. Santuzza, who has been excom- 
municated, lingers to ask Turiddu’s 
mother where he is. She is told that 
he is out of town, but she says she has 
seen him in the village. Alfio arrives 


with his team and asks for Turiddu,’ 


only to be told the same story, and to 
deny it. 

Turiddu himself appears, saying that 
he has just returned. Santuzza gives 
him the lie; she saw him coming from 
Lola’s house at daybreak. Lola passes, 
humming a light flower song. She is 


jealous of Santuzza and enters the 
church without speaking. Turiddu up- 
braids Santuzza for the snub; and when 
she appeals for her love again, reviles 
her and goes to mass. The betrayed 
and deserted Santusza. warns Alfio of 
his wife’s faithlessness, and he vows re- 
venge. 

To indicate the time of the mass, an 
orchestral intermezzo is played. This 
number is so beautiful and made such 
a sweep of the world that the very 
word intermezzo has almost come to 
mean this majestic lyric. 

The peasants now file out of the 
church, and Lola hurries home, fear- 
ing to linger with Turiddu lest her hus- 
band miss her. Turiddu invites the 
chorus to join him in wine—and the 
usual wine song. When Alfio passes, 
Turiddu extends the invitation to him. 
The husband answers that the wine 
would be poison to him. 

Turiddu offers him satisfaction and, 
according to the Sicilian method of giv- 
ing and accepting a challenge to duel, 
the men embrace, and Alfio bites Turid- 
du on the ear; then leads the way to 
the field of honor. 

Turiddu pauses to bid his mother 
farewell, and, with a spark of remorse, 
begs her to care for Santuzza. Then 
he hurries away, leaving his mother 
anxious and mystified. In the distance 
the blood feud is fought, and the 
women watch in terror. A scream is 
heard: “Turiddu is slain!” Santuzza 
faints, and the opera is over. 

Its success is due to the full-blooded 
passion of the music and its unusual 
melodiousness. For all its enjoyable 
qualities, the airs are never false to the 
picture, and the opera has the grip of 
reality. 

Poor Mascagni has never been able 
to repeat the success of this opera, 
though he has written several others. 
One of these, “The Maskers,” was pro- 
duced simultaneously in six Italian 
cities, and failed in all six. His opera 
“Tris,” with a Japanese subject, was 
done in Rome in 1898, with little suc- 
cess, revised and reproduced in Milan 
a year later with somewhat better luck. 
Mascagni came to America with it, but 
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his tour was badly managed. Much 
of the music is extremely strong and 
beautiful, but Luigi Villari in his book 
on “Italian Life” condemns it stern- 
ly. He says: 

The libretto evinces the most complete 
ignorance of everything connected with the 
Land of the Rising Sun, and is moreover 
grossly indecent. The music contains a few 
good passages, but is full of plagiarisms. 
Hearing it for the first time, one recognizes 
to pass judgment on a composer who has 
produced one really good short opera, fol- 
lowed by all this mass of poor stuff, 

But to have written one great opera 
is to have written one more than most 
composers achieve. Gray wrote only 
one “Elegy,” but it keeps his name 
green. 

Somewhat similar to Mascagni’s his- 
tory is that of Ruggiero Leoncavallo, 
whose first and only success was pro- 
duced two years after Mascagni’s 
opera. It is called “The Strolling 
Players” (I Pagliacci), and it has-been 
twinned with “Cavalleria Rusticana” in 
world-wide fame. Leoncavallo has 
made many efforts, but has never 
chimed the gong again. Villari finds 
“TI Pagliacci” commonplace through- 
out, and says of a later opera, “I Med- 
ici,” that it “lacks inspiration, and is 
full of the most palpable plagiarisms. 
Passages are absolutely copied from 
Wagner, Verdi, Schumann, and Meyer- 
beer.” Leoncavallo had the uneasy 
distinction of being invited to set to 
music a libretto called “Roland,” by 
His Versatility William II of Ger- 
many. But they fell into the pit to- 
gether. 

For “I Pagliacci,” the composer was 
his own librettist, and the text is per- 
haps more to credit for the triumph 
than the score. It is one of the few 
grand opera librettos that is constructed 
with genius. It is a masterpiece of 
dramatic management of material, a 
tragedy within a farce. I have been 
told that the author’s father was a judge 
and that the story transpired in a mur- 
der trial before him. 

Mascagni began his opera with a 
tenor solo behind the curtain; Leonca- 
vallo begins his with a baritone solo 
before the curtain. One of the char- 
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acters, a hunchbacked clown, steps forth 
and begs the audience to hear his pro- 
logue. It is a famous prologue, and in 
graceful verse and graceful melody the 
singer promises the audience that it is 
to see “a sketch from life,” reminding 
them that actors after all are human, 
and that they have their joys and heart- 
aches as well as the rest. 

The curtain rises on a village in Cal- 
abria. The peasants are called together 
by a cracked trumpet and a thumped 
drum to be told that there is to be, as 
it were, “a show in the town hall to- 
night.” In a donkey cart, led by a 
hunchback, Tonio, arrive the star, Ca- 
nio, the leading woman, his wife, Ned- 
da, and the tenor, Beppo. 

Some of the peasants invite the men 
to drink; Tonio says he must stay to 
currycomb the donkey. A _ peasant 
hints that he is staying to flirt with 
Nedda. Canio laughs, but insists that 
while he plays the hoodwinked husband 
on the stage, off the stage he would 
not endure it. He assures them that 
he loves his wife and she him; then he 
goes to the tavern. 

The deformed Tonio makes love to 
Nedda, and in her contempt she slashes 
him with the whip. He slinks off, vow- 
ing to get even. Nedda has a lover, 
a villager, Silvio, and he-steals in to beg 
her to leave the loathsome stage and 
come to him. Tonio sees the lovers 
and brings the husband, who arrives 
just in time to overhear Nedda prom- 
ise to meet’ Silvio at night after the 
play. 

Silvio escapes unrecognized, and Ca- 
nio, broken-hearted, demands his name. 
Nedda refuses to disclose it, and he 
threatens to kill her. Beppo disarms 
him and warns him that he must go at 
once and make up for the performance. 
The distracted actor abhors his task 
and breaks forth in a song of won- 
derful, of pitiful bitterness. 

On with the motley, the paint, and the 
powder! The people pay you and must have 
their laugh. What if Harlequin steals your 
Columbine? Laugh, Punchinello, and the 
mob will applaud. Laugh at your own bitter 


anguish, laugh at the agony rending your 
heart! 


He gropes his way into the theatre, 
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and the curtain falls. The second act 
shows the same scene at night. The 
audience gathers and seats itself, chat- 
tering and laughing. Nedda collects 
the money and steals a word with Sil- 
vio. The curtain rises at length and 
shows Nedda as Columbine awaiting 
her lover Harlequin. Her husband 
Punchinello is away, and the servant 
clown, played by Tonio, has gone to 
get wine and food. He returns with 
laden basket and makes love. Harle- 
quin arrives and kicks him out,.only to 
take flight as the husband appears un- 
expectedly. Columbine calls to him 
that she will meet him at midnight. 

Canio, dressed as the _ ludicrous 
Punchinello, is struck by the coinci- 
dence of the promised rendezvous, and 
loses self-control. Nedda tries to go 
on with the play, but her husband can- 
not continue. He demands her lover’s 
name with increasing frenzy. She re- 
fuses and resumes her frivolous role. 
Canio tries to play his part, but breaks 
down with grief and rage, and the 
audience applauds his tears as a tri- 
umph of acting. Nedda reminds him 
that he is an actor only, but he cries 
that he is a man, and drawing a dagger, 
stabs her. The audience applauds the 
realism, but Silvio, seeing the truth, 
rushes forward and is killed by Canio. 
As he lets his weapon fall, the opera 
ends with his ghastly smile: “The com- 
edy is finished.” 

Across the path of Leoncavallo came 
a deadly rival, Giacomo Puccini. Both 
men announced a musical version of 
Murger’s novel “La Vie de Bohéme.” 
Both had success, but Puccini’s work 
gradually effaced Leoncavallo’s. Both 
made operas out of Sardou’s “La Tos- 
ca,” and again Puccini won the day. 
He has added another and far greater 
success, “Madame Butterfly,” based on 
the play David Belasco and John 
Luther Long made out of the latter’s 
story. 

Puccini was born the same year as 
Leoncavallo, 1858. His first opera, “Le 
Villi,”’ was produced when he was 
twenty-six. It was extended to two 
acts and done again, and it was given 
this season in New York, but with lit- 


tle success. Two more operas followed. 
When he was thirty-eight he stumbled 
upon his “La Bohéme” and, by virtue 
of the picturesqueness of the story and 
the ingratiating charm of the music, 
it has gone round the globe. 

His characters are a group of poor 
young students—Rudolph, a poet ; Mar- 
cel, a painter; Schaunard, a composer ; 
aid Colline, a student of philosophy. 
The first act shows the bare chill gar- 
ret where they camp in the Latin Quar- 
ter. The poet uses a tragedy of his 
for fuel. The students laugh the land- 
lord out of his ridiculous curiosity con- 
cerning the rent. 

Mimi, an embroiderer, who lives in 
the house, enters to ask for a light. Her 
candle is blown out, she loses her key, 
and a romance begins with the poet. 

The second act shows the Latin Quar- 
ter in full revelry. It is Christmas eve, 
and the crowds are hilarious. The 
painter meets an old flame, Musette, 
who had thrown him over for a rich 
old man. Now she throws the rich old 
man over for the poor young painter, 
and leaves him to pay the bill besides. 

In the third act we find Rudolph 
and Marcel discussing their sweet- 
hearts. Rudolph says that he is going 
to leave Mimi because she is dying of 
consumption and he has no money to 
keep her in comfort. The poor girl 
overhears her death sentence and 
bids Rudolph a pathetic farewell, while 
Marcel and Musette have a wild quar- 
rel. The contrasting motives form a 
quartette of curious interest. 

The last act is the garret again. Mimi 
is brought in by Musette. The sick 
girl comes to die in the arms of the 
hungry artist. Mimi is delirious and 
longs for a muff for her cold little 
hands. The philosopher, Colline, de- 
termines to pawn his overcoat, and in 
a beautiful farewell of strange dignity 
he bids farewell to the “old friend 
whose pockets have sheltered philo- 
sophers and poets.” He brings back 
the muff, and Mimi falls into her bliss- 
ful last sleep. 

The story is next to nothing, but the 
atmosphere of Bohemian tragedy and 
comedy is retained in the music, 
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SANDRINGHAM, 
Monday. 
EAREST MADEMOISELLE: 
You seem more excited about 
the “P. S.” in my last letter than 
over the whole truth about the royal 
visit at Carmonceux Castle, although I 
flattered myself that I told the story 
fairly well. But I feel it a compliment 
that you should care more about my 
little private affairs than the attempted 
kidnapping of a Spanish prince. 

You are a darling to worry because I 
“wondered if I were falling in love” 
with Captain O’Malley, who is supposed 
to be on the point of making a great 
match with somebody else! 

Well, you dear old fuss, I was a silly 
girl to upset you with such a postscript, 
but it’s too late now to repent what I 
said. You see, I was so used in old 
days to come and lay every thought at 
your feet—as a cat does with a mouse 
—that three thousand miles of space be- 
tween us, and the fact that you are 
“governessing” another girl, haven't 
broken the habit. 
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That postscript was dashed down 
impulsively ; but since I can’t fib to you, 
I must confess that I’m still wondering, 
wondering whether I am a tiny bit in 
love or not—and the “betting” at 
present is, that I am—just a little! 

As for the match in prospect, I don’t 
think I went so far as to assert that it 
actually is being arranged. I must have 
written, “they say it is being arranged.” 

It was dear, gossipy old Lady Bel- 
lington who told me something vaguely 
romantic, just before I met him at Car- 
monceux Castle. Anyhow, a_ pretty 
young German princess is said to have 
fallen hopelessly in love with Captain 
O’Malley. He is descended from Irish 
kings, though his brother, the head of 
the family now, is only an earl. I sup- 
pose the kingly blood is satisfactory to 
the German royalties, however, for on 
dit that Lord Kilgard, the elder brother 
—who is enormously rich, though Irish 
—and the princess’ father are putting 
their heads together to promote . the 
match. That’s as far as it’s gone, I 
believe—even as far as gossip has gone 
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—but I hear none of this at court, for 
the king and queen are wonderful in 
the tactful way they have of discourag- 
ing all gossip. 

Now, to answer your second question 
about Captain O’Malley’s Christian 
name. He has at least half a dozen! 
But as the “front” one is Edward, after 
the king, his godfather, he is generally 
called Teddy. To some of his intimate 
men friends, however, he is “Don,” a 
nickname the other boys gave him at 
Sandhurst, because they chaffed him 
there about looking like a Spaniard. 

Not that he does, really—except that 
he has those haunting, Celtic eyes which 
Spanish people and the Irish have. 
They are blue eyes, with black lashes 
and hair; and though his white fore- 
head tells that he isn’t very dark, he is 
tanned rather brown. When we stand 
or dance together he makes me feel 
quite little, so you can guess that he is 
over six feet tall—and you would guess 
right. 

Perhaps if I hadn’t seen him again 
for several weeks after the Carmonceux 
visit I should have forgotten him— 
more or less; but he and I have just 


been in quite a strange adventure to-" 


gether—the sort of adventure which, 
just to come through side by side, must 
make a man and a girl feel as if they 
had known each other well for years, 
instead of a very little for a few weeks. 

Of course, it’s rather difficult for a 
man to meet a maid of honor often 
when she’s on duty. If he wants to see 
her he has to contrive ways. Of course, 
it would be conceited of me to think 
that Captain O’Malley would put him- 
self to any such trouble for me; but I’ll 
tell you what he did, and then you can 
judge, “without prejudice.” 

It seems to me that nearly all the 
British aristocracy is either related, or 
distantly connected somehow by mar- 
riage. Indeed, it’s like a huge family, 
and everybody knows, or knows of 
everybody else. Captain O’Malley’s 


mother—who is dead; and so is his 
father—was a forty-second cousin of 
Lady Bellington’s; and after I’d hap- 
pened to mention to him that she had 
been very good to me, it appears that 
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he suddenly became quite attentive to 
his elderly and scarcely known relative. 

One day he brought a “middy” cousin 
to call upon her, who gave her the most 
wonderful accounts of a ball to be given 
at the Royal Naval College, at Green- 
wich. According to the sailor boy it 
would be one of the events of the age; 
and when the middy had. roused the 
dear old lady’s interest, Captain O’Mal- 
ley remarked, as if on a sudden thought, 
“Wouldn’t it be nice if Lady Dalmarre 
could go! Don’t you think it could be 
managed somehow? A pity for her to 
miss a sight like this. It would be so 
new to her.” 

If those weren’t his exact words it 
isn’t my fault, because it’s verbatim 
what Lady Bellington reported to me. 
And if he really did want me to go to 
the ball, it was rather a clever way to 
set about it; for you have only to whis- 
per the word “manage” to Lady B. to 
make her keen to arrange a thing. She 
said she thought the ball would be great 
fun—wasn’t that sporting of her, con- 
sidering that she’s over seventy ?>—and 
that she wouldn’t mind being my chap- 
eron, if I were allowed to go. 

With that, Captain O’Malley and his 
sailor-boy cousin said they would leave 
it all to Lady Bellington, which no 
doubt pleased her mightily, and put her 
on her mettle. But, after all, she wasn’t 
obliged to be very Machiavellian, be- 
cause Lady Maud’s “wait” began two 
cr three days before the night fixed for 
the Naval College ball. Consequently 
all that Lady Bellington had to do was 
to invite me to visit her, and the rest 
was simple. That is, it seemed simple; 
but wait till you hear! 

Naturally, when it was arranged for 
me to be taken to Greenwich for a ball 
at the Naval College, I was excited, be- 
cause, as Captain O’ Malley had thought, 
it was something entirely novel; and 
besides, to tell the truth, it made it 
much more interesting to know that he 
would be there, too. He didn’t say that 
it was for my sake he was going, so 
perhaps that had nothing to do with it; 
but I can’t help drawing some flattering 
unction to my soul. 

I had a lovely new dress of white 














chiffon made for the ball; and two days 
before I arrived at Lady Bellington’s. 
She had a slight cold, which she assured 
ine would be well by the great night; 
but instead of growing better it grew 
worse ; and at last it was clear that she 
wouldn’t be able to stir out of the house 
for a week. 

I did feel disappointed, but I was 
good as gold, just as you brought me 
up to be when other people’s illnesses 
upset my plans. I said that I didn’t 
mind a bit; and I tried not to—but I 
was glad when Lady Bellington said 
that her “flue” shouldn’t interfere with 
my fun. She would get her great-niece, 
Mrs. Harry Guest, to take me to Green- 
wich in her motor car, and chaperon me 
at the ball. 

I had never heard of Mrs. Harry 
Guest, but when Lady Bellington told 
me that she was the widow of an ad- 
miral, I expected her to be old—fifty at 
‘least—instead of which she turned out 
to be about twenty-five, and very pret- 
ty. It seems that she was dreadfully 
poor, and married a nice, kind old man 
when he was nearly sixty, and she 
wasn’t much past sixteen. It was like 
going to a ball with a girl, except that 
she wore a lovely tiara—you see, she’d 
been out of mourning a year, and is as 
lively as a beautiful young bear just 
waked up from an all-winter’s nap in 
a hollow tree—and we two went, with 
Captain O’Malley, to Greenwich in her 
gorgeous sixty-horsepower Manitou; 
and altogether, everything was too ex- 
citing and delightful to be properly ex- 
pressed in mere words. 

The Royal Naval College and the ball 
really have very little to do with the 
great adventure of the night; but it 
would seem a waste of good material 
not to tell you anything about either, 
so I'll just “glance” at both—as curates 
say in their first sermons. 

Greenwich College is made up of I 
don’t know how many huge, scholarly- 
looking buildings—the last place for 
anything so frivolous as a ball, you 
would think; but if you did think that, 
you’d be very much mistaken. There 


was an upstairs ballroom; and the 
saints—or 


perhaps middies—alone 
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know what it’s for when it isn’t balling ; 
but, anyhow, they had made it look 
beautiful with as many Chinese lanterns 
as there were jewels in Aladdin’s Cave; 
and on the walls were wooden shields, 
inscribed with the names of royal per- 
sonages, in gold letters which glittered 
richly in the colorful light. Our own 
special middy, Charlie Brincke, told us 
that they were the names of people who 
had slept in that room, in days—or, 
rather, nights—gone by; but perhaps he 
only said this to be picturesque. I sup- 
pose you can never tell with a middy. 
No matter how that may be, he was a 
darling, with eyelashes about an inch 
long, and an inexhaustible supply of 
dimples. He knew Mrs. Guest so well 
that he called her Kitty, and I think he 
almost called me Peggy before the 
evening was over. Sailors have differ- 
ent ways from other men, but one can’t 
possibly mind; besides, they all look so 
young, even the admirals, that you feel 
as if you were playing with nice boys. 

There were so many different kinds 
of uniform at the ball that the long 
room had the air of being brilliantly 
decorated; and I never saw so many 
“flirtation traps,” or sitting-out places, 
arranged by placing screens round two 
unblushing armchairs brought from the 
boys’ “cabins,” as they call their rooms. 
Captain O’Malley was one of the oldest 
dancing men there—so you can imagine 
how young most of them were; he isn’t 
quite twenty-five—and he was much 
looked up to by youths who had come 
from Woolwich, to whom, naturally, he 
was a hero. 

I never enjoyed dancing so much, not 
only because the floor was perfect, but 
because so were my partners; and don’t 
be shocked—my chaperon wasn’t— 
when I tell you I danced six times with 
Captain O’Malley, who was the best- 
looking man in the room. He took me 
in to .supper—that is, he and I went 
with Mrs. Guest and “Charlie,” and it 
was great fun. It seems the mess is 
the second biggest in the service—a 
huge room, with fearfully respectable- 
looking pillars—and is celebrated for its 
splendid silver ships and Nelson col- 
umns and countless cups, of course. 
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Dear little boys in blue, with bright 
buttons and white gloves, brought us 
things to eat; and because they wanted 
the ball to keep up till very late our 
hospitable hosts stopped all the clocks. 
We meant to have left at two, and the 
motor was ordered for a quarter of an 
hour earlier; but we were having such 
fun, we never thought about time, as no 
clocks were telling tales; so the first 
thing we knew we'had stopped for the 
last dance of all. There was no mis- 
taking it, because the Blue Viennese 
band began playing “God Save the 
King,” directly it was over; and all the 
men in the different uniforms straight- 
ened up to stand at “attention ” so loy- 
ally it brought a lump to my throat. At 
the same moment came the thought that 
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When we stand or dance together he makes me feel quite little. 
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it must be very late, and Kitty and I 
turned and looked at each other with 
raised eyebrows. 

After that we stood not upon the 
“order of our going,” but went at once; 
that is, Charlie and Captain O’Malley 
took us down to the door, where we ex- 
pected Mrs. Guest’s gorgeous red auto- 
mobile to come along in its turn and 
bear us luxuriously away to town. 

There were loads of other less gor- 
geous ones; fat private cars, thin, eager 
taxis, unostentatious, yet dignified, elec- 
tric broughams, and plenty of carriages; 
but time went—and so did vehicles of 
all sorts and conditions—without bring- 
ing anything for us. At last, when we 
had waited more than half an hour, and 
Captain O’Malley and Charlie Brincke 
had made frantic in- 
quiries in every possible 
direction, we began to 
realize that there must 
have been a mistake of 
some sort—an extraor- 
dinary mistake, because 
there seemed no excuse 
for even the smallest 
one. 

When at last we gave 
up hope and held a 
council of war, all the 
motor cars and carriages 
had disappeared; and 
there wasn’t even a lurk- 
ing hansom or _four- 
wheeler in sight. What 
tg do was the question? 
Captain O’Malley tried 
to cheer up Mrs. Guest 
—I didn’t need any 
cheering—by saying that 
he and Charlie would 
soon find something 
which would take us 
home, if it were only a 
“growler”; and_ after 
all, the distance wasn’t 
much—not more than 
twelve miles. 

Charlie, knowing 
Greenwich better than 
his cousin “Don,” raced 
off and got other people 
to help him scour the by- 











ways and livery stables for something 
with wheels, while Teddy O’Malley and 
a sailor friend of Kitty’s, Captain Lane, 
stopped with us. Another half hour 
went by in this way, and then Charlie 
returned, looking as sheepish and crest- 
fallen as if the contretemps were all his 
fault. 

He had done his very, very best, and 
even telephoned to town, but could find 
nothing to take us—not even a wheel- 
barrow! 

“Well, I must go home, if I have to 
walk,” exclaimed Kitty Guest, “because 
my mother’s staying with me, and she’s 
dreadfully nervous and not very strong. 
I promised to speak to her when I got 
back, even if I had to wake her up; so 
if morning comes and she finds I’m not 
in she’ll be ill with fright. She’ll think 
we've had a motor smash.” 

On top of this I said that I should 
hate to worry Lady Bellington, too, for 
she, though a plucky old lady, had an 
idea that automobiles were first cousins 
to the evil one. “Suppose we do walk?” 
I suggested. “It’s glorious weather, a 
heavenly sky, and I feel as if I could 
dance up to the stars without being 
tired. The whole distance is only twelve 
miles, you say; and when we get to the 
outskirts of London we're certain to 
come across a cab, even if we don’t be- 
fore, so we won't have to walk many 
miles.” 

Instead of discouraging this idea, 
Teddy O’Malley and Captain Lane 

‘seemed to think it was a good one, 
which brightened poor Charlie up con- 
siderably ; and in the end, after a little 
further discussion, we all five set off to- 
gether, walking through the grounds, 
and past what looked like miles and 
miles of dull iron railings, and tram 
lines. By and by it began to seem that 
we had always been walking, walking, 
in ill-lighted darkness, under gathering 
clouds—for though the night was 


warm, after a while there was a “feel” 
of rain in the air. 

By this time we were out on a coun- 
try—or country-ish—road; and even 
our high spirits might have been dashed 
by a sudden downpour of rain on our 
lovely frocks and Liberty satin coats! 
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“We must get something soon, or I'll 
have to commit robbery at the nearest 
farm,” Captain O’Malley had just said, 
when Charlie called out “What’s that?” 

“That” was a big, lumbering, covered 
cart, whose gray-white tarpaulin glim- 
mered ghostlike in the star dusk of the 
night, as it crawled out of another road 
into ours, 

“Hurrah!” exclaimed Teddy O’Mal- 
ley. “There’s a market cart on its way 
to Covent Garden. We'll hail it, and 
make them take us all on board.” 

“Ahoy!” shouted Charlie, and ran 
after the cart which had turned a cor- 
ner not very far ahead of us. Soon he 
caught it up, but instead of stopping as 
we expected the great lumbering shape 
to do, to our surprise it began going 
faster, leaving Charlie behind. Evident- 
ly the driver had whipped up his horses, 
which had been going at a walk before. 

“What an ungracious brute!” said 
Captain Lane. 

“Perhaps,” suggested Kitty, “he 
thinks Charlie a footpad, come to de- 
mand his vegetables or his life.” 

Whatever his thought might be, it 
was clear that Charlie didn’t mean to be 
daunted by it. He started to run after 
the cart, and though we could see, by 
straining our eyes through the dark, 
that the horses had suddenly—probably 
reluctantly—broken into a gallop, the 
boy caught up with the vehicle, and 
even sprang on board. What else hap- 
pened we could only guess then; but 
presently the cart stopped and Charlie’s 
voice hailed us. “It’s all right! Come 
on!” : 

So we came on; and when we were 
near enough, we saw that it was really 
an ideal cart, with an ample tarpaulin 
cover stretched over hoops, and drawn 
into a round, mysterious-looking black 
hole in front. 

“T told him he’d simply got to take 
us in, or we’d think his cart was full 
of concealed murderers—what?” an- 
nounced Charlie, breathing fast after 
his run. 

“He” was a man in country clothes, 
with a town face. That was my first 
impression of the driver of the cart as 
I saw him by the light of his own badly 
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burning lantern; but none of the others 
seemed to think that there was any- 
thing odd about him. Captain O’Mal- 
ley went on with the explanation that 
Charlie Brincke had begun, and ic!'d the 
man that he would be well paid for 
driving us to town, or until we could 
get some faster, if not better, vehicle. 

“TI don’t want to be churlish, sir, as 
I tells this young chap here,” said the 
carter, “but I’ve got a ’eavy load as it 
is, and there ain’t no room for so many 
folks. As fur my ’avin’ anything ter 
‘ide, why, that’s all tommy rot, and you 
knows it. I’m takin’ a cargo of cab- 
bages to Covent Garden market, and 
I’m full up an’ more.” 

“Well, if you’ve got too many cab- 
bages there’s an easy way to get rid of 
some of them,” replied Captain Lane, 
“and make room for us.” 

“We'll pay for any loss you may suf- 
fer, of course,” finished Teddy O’Mal- 
ley, anxious not to begin by getting 
the carter’s ill will. “Whatever your 
cabbages are worth, tell us, and we'll 
compensate you twice over for those 
you have to throw out; only be quick 
about it, and don’t keep these ladies 
standing here. Come, there are three 
men of us! We'll all lend a hand light- 
ening your cargo. Will a fiver be any 
use to you?” 

“The cabbages ain’t my cabbages,” 
grumbled the driver, “and I ain’t goin’ 
to ’ave any of ’em pitched out. If you 
must get in, you must. I won’t say no 
to ladies. But you’ll all have to do the 
best you can, cabbages and all. If you 
want to pay me something in the end, 
you can, but them vegetables belong to 
the man I work for, and I ain’t got no 
right, nor you neither, to chuck any of 
em out.” 

“All right; we'll get in, then!” said 
Teddy O’Malley, and Captain Lane, 
whom Kitty Guest called “Jim.” 

Jim crawled into the cart first, so as 
to help us two female things, and the 
other men lifted us up, so that he could 
pull us in, while the carter held his 
horses. 

I hadn’t said one word, and even if 
I had wanted to, Kitty wouldn’t have 
given me a chance. But I was thinking 


quite a lot; and almost all my thoughts 
were about the driver of the cart. Of 
course, I don’t know so very much 
about England yet; but I felt, somehow, 
that the man wasn’t genuine—wasn’t 
what he pretended to be. He didn’t 
seem like the sort of person who would 
drop his “h’s” because he couldn’t help 
it, or who had been born to drive a mar- 
ket cart. I said to myself that he was 
more like a soldier than a carter, and 
more like an actor than either; but why 
should he be playing such an uninter- 
esting part? I took myself to task, say- 
ing that, if there were really something 
queer about the man, the others would 
be far more likely to notice it than I. 

It was an awful scramble getting 
into the cart; and once we were in it 
was impossible to sit upright, owing 
to the low arch of the tarpaulin tunnel. 
But we all squashed in somehow, with 
our feet sticking out of the hole in front 
—that is, all but Charlie, who was 
obliged to go back—call of duty! Ac- 
cordingly there were only four of us 
to go on, not counting the driver, for 
whom there was no room in his own 
cart, so he balanced himself gracefully 
on one of the shafts. 

The two men had spread their over- 
coats for us to sit on, and suggested 
that Mrs. Guest and I should lie down 
on the covered-up cabbages to sleep; 
but we would not have cared to, even if 
the carter hadn’t objected to our going 
far back, because of a few eggs which 
he said were there. 

I suppose there can be nothing else so 
dull in the way of scenery all over Eng- 
land as the way between Greenwich and 
Waterloo Bridge, for which we were 
making. The slightly countrified bit 
only lasted a mile or so, and then the 
road was walled with hideous gray 
brick houses—silly, flat-faced houses 
with no expression, just like people are 
when they have no eyelashes. So you 
see there was no interesting panorama 
to talk about, and, naturally, we fell to 
discussing our own and our neighbors’ 
affairs. 

“Are you going to the great show at 
the Mansion House to-morrow?” Mrs. 
Guest asked me. ‘Oh, but of course 
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We all five set cf together walking through the grounds. 


you’re not. The king has a bad cold, 
and has gone down to Sandringham to 
be nursed by the queen. I’d forgotten. 
He’s sending some one to represent him 
isn’t he?” 

She didn’t say this in a very loud 
voice; and the horses’ big, clumsy feet 
were making a comfortable “clump, 
clump” along the road, as they slowly 
plodded on; yet the carter, who had 
had the air of being almost asleep, sit- 
ting on the shaft, suddenly braced up, 
as if on an impulse of loyalty, hearing 
the name of the king. Perhaps he was 





surprised that one of his passengers 
should seem to be associated in her do- 
ings with the doings of the King of 
England. 

“After all, he’s going to the Mansion 
House,” I said. “It seems everybody 
was so dreadfully disappointed, and you 
know the king hates to disappoint his 
people. The doctors have pronounced 
him able to go—if he’s determined.” 

“And the queen?” asked Kitty Guest. 

“Oh, she will go if the king does! 
It’s all rearranged now, to please every- 
one; and I suppose the change back to 
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what was originally planned will be in 
the papers to-morrow. It’s Lady 
Maud’s ‘wait,’ you know, of course, so 
it doesn’t concern me, personally. But 
I should rather have liked to go. It 
will be a fine sight at lunch, with all 
the reconciled Turkish and Austrian 
dignitaries in their gorgeous dress, and 
this Turkish prince the Sultan has sent 
over, who is said to be so handsome 
that 

“Haven’t you seen him?” inquired 
Kitty Guest. 

“No,” I replied. “He came only the 
day I arrived at Lady Bellington’s ; and 
you know he isn’t visiting the king. 
His majesty has lent Dorringford 





‘House to him and his suite. I haven’t 


heard if Maud will go to the Mansion 
House or not; but I shall quite envy 
her if she does. I’ve never been; and 
this will be a particularly picturesque 
occasion.” 

As I talked I gathered my cloak more 
tightly round me, for it kept slipping 
down. Almost it seemed as if some one 
were pulling it from behind, but I knew 
that couldn’t be. The two men had put 
Mrs. Guest and me between them on 
the hard, narrow slip of seat, they tak- 
ing the outside places; and we were 
all four crushed tightly together, Teddy 
O'Malley next to me, Captain Lane 
next to Kitty Guest. I could see both 
Teddy’s hands, one grasping a rod sup- 
porting the tarpaulin, the other holding 
on to his own knee. Mrs. Guest’s hands 
were clasped round her knees, too; so, 
you see, I could tell that neither of 
them had touched my cloak. Still, the 
twitch came again, for the third and 
fourth time, so distinctly I couldn’t mis- 
take it. Some one or something had 
pulled it. 

Quite a creepy feeling came over me; 
though who ever heard of a market 
cart being haunted? Without speaking 
or giving any sign of nervousness, JI 
glanced over my shoulder. Nothing 
could be seen except a dimly gray-green 
mound of cabbages—which, by the way, 
could be smelt as well as seen. 

Twitch, twitch, again! 

It was all I could do not to jump. 
But I told myself that there must be a 


dog in the cart, or some other little ani- 
mal—perhaps even a pet monkey. Di- 
vided between fright and curiosity I 
squeezed an arm past Mrs. Guest’s 
shoulder, and began quietly feeling 
among the cabbages behind me, expect- 
ing to touch some small and furry 
shape. 

“If only it doesn’t bite!’ I thought. 
But at worst, unless it were a particu- 
larly vicious little beast, the mysterious 
creature couldn’t hurt me much, biting 
through my glove. 

Hardly had my fingers begun to glide 
over the cabbages, when there was a 
vegetable upheaval, and to my horrified 
astonishment a human hand grasped 
mine. In another second I should cer- 
tainly have screamed, but before I had 
time to open my mouth after the first 
shock of surprise the hand had van- 
ished, leaving a bit of paper in mine. 

It seemed exactly like something in a 
dream, and I could not have believed 
that it had really happened, if it hadn’t 
been for the crisp bit of crumpled paper 
tucked away in my palm. A last short 
pressure of the hand that had put it 
there was evidently an appeal not to 
lose what had been given; and instinc- 
tively I clutched the wad. But for a few 
moments I could do nothing more. I 
sat quite dazed and helpless, with the 
paper in my hand, not knowing what to 
do. It wasn’t long, however, before my 
brain began to work. I realized that 
there was a big, a very big mystery 
hidden in this market cart. What it 
could be I had not the remotest idea, 
though all sorts of wild conjectures 
came crowding into my head. I thought 
of anarchists, of escaping murderers, of 
thieves going off with a pile of stolen 
treasure, of kidnappers, of the victim of 
some strange crime recovering con- 
sciousness and silently appealing to be 
saved. But though I will confess to 
you, dear, that I was very frightened 
and “jumpy,” I had no longer any im- 
pulse to scream. I didn’t want to tell 
anybody—not even Captain O’Malley— 
what had happened. I wanted simply 
to find out for myself; and the quickest 
way to do this was to open the wad of 
paper and see what was inside. 
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- Of course it might be a bit of dyna- 
mite, enough to blow us all up! But I 
hadn’t much fear of this, as whoever 
was under the cabbages would be blown 
up, too. 

All the others were chatting as gayly 
as ever, no doubt supposing that my 
sudden silence was due to sleepiness. 
Slowly and unostentatiously I slipped 
my arm round to the front again, and 
holding my hand palm upward, opened 
it with care. The crumpled bit of pa- 
per seemed to be a torn envelope. 
Nothing was inside; therefore some- 
thing must be written upon it. It was 
difficult to see how a person concealed 
under a layer of cabbages could con- 
trive to write a legible word, but it 
might be possible to do so, inspired by 
desperation. 

Almost as difficult as the writing of 
such a message would be the reading of 
it; but I was determined to get to the 
bottom of the mystery if I snapped my 
optic nerve in doing so. 

When I had fixed my eyes on the 
paper for several minutes, I made out 
by the faint yellow gleam thrown up by 
the lamps of the cart, that something 
had been roughly scrawled in pencil on 
the torn half of an envelope—the back 
half without the address. Then, as I 
still gazed, words began to take shape 
before my eyes. I had to hold the pa- 
per nearer to them. 

“What are you doing, Lady Dal- 
marre?” asked Captain O’Malley. “Not 
trying to read in this dim, religious 
light ?” 

It might have been dim, but I 
doubted exceedingly that it was reli- 
gious! 

“Only a memorandum,” I answered 
vaguely. 

“T hope it isn’t a billet doux, under 
the very nose of your poor old chap- 
eron!” laughed Kitty Guest. 

I denied this soft impeachment, and 
went on puzzling out the penciled 
words, which were just about as easy to 
decipher as would have been the tracks 
of a trained fly. Evidently they had 
been written blindly in much the same 
way that people shut their eyes and try 
to draw a pig; but eventually I made 
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sense of them—such strange sense that 
it seemed more absurd than nonsense. 


King and queen must not go banquet. 


“What could it mean?” I asked my- 
self; and my heart beat fast, for, unless 
the hidden writer were mad, it must 
mean something serious. 

I tried to send my thoughts back to 
the beginning of our conversation since 
we had piled into the cart. What had 
we talked about? Oh, the lord mayor’s 
banquet to-morrow—or rather to-day! 
Kitty had said that the king and queen 
would not be there; and I had replied 
that the plan was changed; that they 
were going, after all, rather than cause 
disappointment. The severe cold from 
which the king had been suffering was 
better, and, with his usual courage and 
unsefishness, he had determined to go 
through what would be something of 
an ordeal. 

But perhaps I haven’t explained to 
you enough about the banquet. It was 
to be a kind of “peace banquet,” bring- 
ing together some very important per- 
sons of different countries who had dis- 
agreed and been persuaded to agree 
with each other again. 

The only thing clear to me in the 
mystery of the scrap of paper was, that 
the person hiding among the cabbages 
in this market cart had something to do 
with the banquet at the Mansion 
House; that having got to know 
through our conversation that I was 
connected with the royal household, he 
evidently desired me to prevent the 


‘king and queen from being present; 


also that he desired me to keep the 
communication secret. 

Of course, he might be a lunatic. 
This was the first thought that jumped 
into my head; for who but a lunatic 
would hide in a cartload of cabbages? 
Yet instinct bade me distrust the 
thought, and, recalling my impressions 
of the driver, I was the more ready to 
do so. 

Why should the cabbage man want 
the king and queen to be kept away 
from the Mansion House, was the next 
question I asked in my own mind. 
Could it be that the writer was anxious 
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Hardly had my fingers begun to glide over the cabbages, when there was a vegetable upheaval, and to my 
horrified astonishment a human hand grasped mine. 


to see the war fire in the East rekindled 


instead of extinguished, and did he 


dread the benign influence of the Eng- 
lish royalties upon men who might hold 
in their hands the destinies of nations? 
In any case, how was I to prevent the 


king ‘and queen from going to the ban- 
quet? I was sure that that would not 
be possible, no matter how hard I might 
try to. 

“Oh, how hungry I am!” moaned 
Kitty Guest, as I sat puzzling over the 
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paper and its meaning. “I’d give any- 
thing for something to eat! I could 
almost eat raw cabbage.” 

As she spoke she turned her head, 
and looked round disconsolately at the 
uninteresting vegetables. “Why!” she 
exclaimed. “I see something that looks 
very much like grape fruit!” 

We all glanced over our shoulders; 
and sure enough an upheaval in the 

cabbage mound—of which I had the 
explannion-aae laid bare a crate of 
American grape fruit, whose pale gold- 
en spheres gleamed temptingly through 
the slight wooden lattice work. 

“What a queer combination, cab- 
bages and grape fruit,” remarked Cap- 
tain O’Malley. 

The carter, sitting on the shaft, heard 
this comment, and half turned round as 
if to speak, but changed his mind and 
said nothing. 

“Shall we bargain for some of the 
fruit?” suggested Captain Lane. 

“Do!” said Kitty Guest. “It will 
save us from starvation.” 

“How much for your grape fruit?” 
inquired the sailor man. 

“Can’t sell. Told you the load wasn’t 
mine,” replied the driver shortly. 

“Well, I suppose your employer is 
buying to sell,” argued Teddy O’Mal- 
ley. “If we pay you twice the market 
price for half a dozen grape fruit, and 
you give him the money, he’ll think you 
a very good man of business, won’t 
he? ?”? 

“IT don’t know what he’d think, but 
I’m not going to take the responsibil- 
ity,” said the carter. 

“What? Not to save the lives of 
two ladies?” coaxed Mrs. Guest, who is 
not used to being refused anything by 
men. 

“Tf I’d know’d I would be teased like 
this I wouldn’t ’ave taken you on 
board,” the fellow growled, dropping 
as many “h’s” as he could. “You can’t 
’av’ the fruit, miss. Sorry; but must 
do my duty.” 

“We, too, are sorry, but we must do 
ours,” retorted Captain Lane, ‘‘and that 
is, to provide for the ladies under our 
charge. Since you won’t take the re- 
sponsibility we will—and the grape 
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fruit, too. In order to spare your feel- 
ings ‘we'll try to do with two—only for 
the ladies ; and you shall have five shill- 
ings apiece for them. What do you say 
to that—eh?” 

“I say you shan’t touch the fruit!’ 
the man answered sharply. “I tell you 
I won’t see it done.” 

“Look the other way, then, and you 
won't see it,” laughed Teddy Oo’ Malley. 

“Touch that crate, sir, and I'll and 
you over to the first bobby we pass,’ 
blurted out the carter. He was not 
driving now, but the horses plodded on 
as steadily as ever. Evidently they 
needed no guidance to find their way 
along this road. 

“The bobby wouldn’t have us for a 
gift,” said Teddy. He and Captain 
Lane were determined to get the fruit 
now, for their tempers were up, and 
Teddy had screwed round on the seat 
with the intention of crawling over the 
cabbages to the back of the cart where 
the big crate showed, when to my hor- 
ror the man on the shaft whipped out a 
revolver. 

“Sit still, or I’ll shoot,” he said be- 
tween his teeth. But instead of sitting 
still, Teddy sprang forward so quickly 
that the fellow had no time to fire; and 
in less than a second the big weapon 
had changed hands. 

“Break open the crate, Lane, and get 
out two grape fruits,” said Teddy, as 
quietly as if the revolver had been a 
hairpin. “I’ve got eight bob in change. 
Can you make up the other two?” 

At this instant I felt another twitch 
at my cloak—very slight but percepti- 
ble. Iknew what it meant. The hidden 
one shared the objections of the driver 
to our having the grape fruit! 

Suddenly a very queer thought 
darted into my brain. “I shouldn’t 
wonder,” said I, “if that fruit is meant 
for the lord mayor’s banquet, and I 
believe it would be better for every- 
body concerned if it never got there.” 

The carter glared at me as if he could 
have bitten off my head, and then I 
knew that my wild guess had hit the 
bull’s-eye. “I’m sure the grape fruit 
wouldn’t be good for Mrs. Guest,” I 
hurried on, “or for any of us.” 
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“By Jove, Lady Dalmarre, what do 
you mean?” exclaimed the sailor. But 
Teddy O’Malley asked no questions. 
He looked from me to the carter, and 
from the carter back to me. I suppose 
the affair at Carmonceux Castle had 
given him a blind sort of confidence in 
my powers of deduction, as Sherlock 
Holmes would say. 


“If you and Captain O’Malley would: 


make that man stop the cart before a 
chemist’s shop, and have some of those 
grape fruit examined, I think that 
would explain what I mean better than 
anything else,” said I. 

Hardly had I got out the words when 
the carter jumped down from the shaft, 
and would have been off like an ar- 
row if Captain O’Malley hadn’t stopped 
him with a warning click of his own re- 
volver. 

“Stir a step and I’ll blow your brains 
out,” he shouted, while Captain Lane 
leaned over, seized the trailing reins, 
and stopped the horses. Then down 
sprang both our men, and the runaway 
was at their mercy. But no sooner 
were they out of the cart than some- 
thing began to happen inside it, which 
they couldn’t see. There was an earth- 
quake among the cabbages, and a man 
emerged, helping himself up with one 
hand grasping a support of the awn- 
ing, and with the other covering Kitty 
Guest with a revolver so small as to 
seem a mere baby beside the other. But 
it was big enough. There was death 
in it, and I saw by Kitty’s face that 
she realized this. Her lips, open for a 
cry of warning to our men outside, 
closed suddenly. She became rigid. 

The man bent a dark, young face 
close to mine. “Remember!” he whis- 
pered. “I risked everything to save 
your king and queen. Help me to save 
myself !” 

Of course I oughtn’t to have done 
what I did, for it was aiding and abet- 
ting a criminal. But I just couldn't 
help it. I suppose being brought up 
on a ranch made it seem the one thing 
to do. I caught Mrs. Guest’s wrist. 
“Don’t scream. Let him go,” I com- 
manded rather than implored. “I'll tell 
you why afterward.” 





As he turned to creep toward the 
back of the cart, and slip out before our 
men guessed that any one was there 
except us two women, Kitty could have 
screamed if she had liked, for she was 
no longer threatened by the wicked lit- 
tle baby revolver. But she didn’t like. 
My hand on her wrist, squeezing hard, 
seemed as effective as the weapon. Si- 
lent, our hearts beating hard, we 
watched the slim figure crawl over the 
cabbages and the crate of fruit; then, 
stealthy and quick as a lizard, he 
dropped out of the back of the cart, 
under the awning. There was no sound 
of running feet after that, but we knew 
he was gone; and I, at least, hoped that 
he would win to safety. Don’t be 
shocked at the sentiment, dear! There 
was something of good in him, you 
are bound to admit; for he was will- 
ing to risk prison, at the least, rather 
than the King and Queen of England 
should come to harm. Perhaps you 
will think it a cowardly trick of his to 
run off and leave his mate, but my idea 
was—and it was justified afterward— 
that he was compelled to shield others 
who, if he had been caught, must have 
been involved. 

When the tarpaulin had ceased quiv- 
ering and he was gone, you ought to 
have seen the look Mrs. Guest gave 
me. It was partly angry, partly won- 
dering, partly—yes, really—envious. 

“Is it a dynamite plot?” she asked, 
in a dry little voice. “And are you in 
it?” 

“I don’t know yet what kind of a 
plot it is,’ I answered in a voice loud 
enough for Teddy and Captain Lane 
to hear. “But I do know it’s a plot; 
and now I'll tell you all exactly how 
far I’m ‘in’ it.” 

So, then, while Teddy O’Malley hung 
on to the late driver, and Captain Lane 
stood by the horses’ heads, I began my 
story, in a roundabout way, coming 
slowly to the point in order—I’m 
ashamed to confess—that the man from 
under the cabbages should have plenty 
of time to escape. And all the while I 
was feeling sneakily glad that it would 
be difficult for Mrs. Guest or me to de- 
scribe him accurately. If his mate didn’t 
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Hardly had I got out the words when the carter jumped down from the shaft. 


choose to give him away, in all proba- 
bility, I thought, he might go free. 

I told how, after we had talked about 
the Mansion House banquet and I had 
said that the king and queen were go- 
ing after all, my cloak had been 
tweaked, and a paper had been slipped 
into my hand; “the thing,” I explained, 
which I said was a memorandum. Then 
I went on to say how puzzled I was at 
first, but how at last, in the midst of 
the argument about the grape fruit, I 
had suddenly put two and two together, 
and they had made four, in a startling 
combination. “I was sure I must have 
hit on the right idea,” said I, “when 
the driver jumped down and tried to 
run away.” 

“Jove! but the other man—the man 


who wrote!” exclaimed Teddy O’Mal- 
ley. 

“Oh, he has run away,” I confessed 
meekly. “He is quite gone, and I can’t 
tell you a bit what he’s like.” 

With that, much to my surprise, Kit- 
ty Guest broke out laughing. “He was 
rather good-looking, I fancy,” said she. 
“But of course that wasn’t the reason 
we let him go without warning you. It 
was because the minute you two got 
out of the cart he threatened us with 
the most awful revolver, and we weren’t 
strong enough to snatch it, as Teddy 
did the other.” 

I do think she was a trump, don’t 
you? Her eyes twinkled at me, and I 
quite loved her. I don’t wonder a bit 
that Captain Lane is frightfully in love 
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with Mrs. Guest, and I hope she'll 
marry him some day. 

“Yes, we could do nothing except let 
him go,” I added, “but I can’t be so 
very sorry if he gets off, for he tried 
to atone by the warning he gave me. 
And it might easily have ruined him.” 

Neither Teddy nor Captain Lane 
made any comment upon that; but I 
can’t help thinking that they weren’t 
whole-heartedly anxious to track the 
runaway down. They turned their at- 
tention to the carter, and advised him 
to make a clean breast of the mystery; 
but he pretended to be stupid, and 
know nothing at all about it. If there 
were a plot, said he, we needn’t think 
he was in it. Plots weren’t in his line. 
As for the revolver, about which Ted- 
dy questioned him, he always carried 
one. Traveling by night as he did, it 
was only a precaution, for there were 
plenty of queer customers about, and 
he had had more than one adventure, 
though none as “silly as this.” The 
only thing for which he blamed him- 
self was taking us on board. 

“You wouldn’t if we hadn’t sug- 


‘gested that we'd think there was some- 


thing fishy if you refused,” said Teddy. 
“How do you explain the chap hidden 
under the cabbages ?”’ 

“So fur as I know he was only a 
tramp,” answered the carter stoutly. 
“He asked for a ride because he was 
dead beat. I didn’t look round after 
I thought he’d gone to sleep, so how 
was I to see he’d burrowed down un- 
der the cabbages? As fur them grape 
fruit, all I can say is the man I work 
for put ’em in, and told me I was to 
take ’em along with the cabbages to 
the stall where our things is on show 
in the market. If they were meant for 
the Mansion House I didn’t know it; 
and I don’t believe they was. I bet 
that chap just wanted his little joke, 
and then lit out when he saw he might 
be in for something serious. Perhaps 
he was an actor out of a job.” 

All this was more or less plausible, 
but not quite plausible enough for us. 

It was Teddy O’Malley who drove 
the cart the rest of the way, and the 
late driver sat between him and Cap- 


tain Lane, while Mrs. Guest and I were 
behind, sitting on the crate of grape 
fruit, with our men’s coats for cush- 
ions, as before. There was only a thin 
layer of cabbages, really, just enough 
for a blind; but if it hadn’t been for 
the upheaval, when the hidden man 
moved to write the message, we should 
never have suspected the existence of 
the crate. Instead of going to Covent 
Garden we went to Scotland Yard; be- 
cause, as Teddy and Captain Lane said, 
that seemed the right melodramatic 
thing to do—and no mere police sta- 
tion was grand enough for us. If we 
had to be mixed up in any queer busi- 
ness—we women—they wished at least 
to provide a suitable background for 
us; which was quite nice and thought- 
ful of them, wasn’t it? 

When scientifically catechised by the 
powers that be, the carter lost his 
nerve, and, as Teddy O’Malley put it, 
“gave the whole show away.” 

There was a plot—a most horrible 
plot—and he was only in far enough 
to help carry it out. Grape fruit real- 
ly. had been ordered for the banquet, 
it seemed. They were to be served as 
a first course, half a fruit in each 
guest’s plate, drenched with Maraschino 
and sugar, and sprinkled with crystal- 
lized cherries, American fashion. Be- 
ing a novelty, it was almost sure that 
everybody would eat some; and it 
turned out that each grape fruit had 
had prussic acid injected into it— 
enough to kill. Exactly as many grape 
fruits as there would be guests had 
been provided, so that none of the serv- 
ants would dare steal even one; and it 
wasn’t an anarchist plot. It was got 
up by a band of young Bosnians who 
were desperate at being annexed by 
Austria, and furious at the idea of 
peace instead of war. I don’t mean 
that Bosnia as a country was responsi- 
ble, but only about a dozen young men, 
calling themselves “patriots.” 

A new servant at the Mansion House 
had been bribed to smuggle in the poi- 
soned grape fruit instead of the good 
ones which were ordered. The cart 
which we annexed on the road from 
Greenwich had been hired; and it was 
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not really on the way to Covent Gar- 
den Market, but was to stop at a cer- 
tain place where the bribed servant of 
the Mansion House, and an assistant, 
were to meet it before dawn. The man 
in the cabbages was one of the band of 
“patriots,” who intended accompanying 
the load of grape fruit as far as the 
rendezvous to make sure that the plan 
didn’t miscarry. 

All this didn’t come out through the 
carter, because he didn’t know every- 
thing; but through another of the “pa- 
triots,” who was caught by a detective 
from Scotland Yard at a little hotel 
near Leicester Square much frequented 
by rather shady foreigners. He saved 
himself by betraying his friends ; but my 
patriot they haven’t got, so far—and 
I hope they won’t, though I suppose 
he will never be able to go back to 
Bosnia, or at least for a very long time. 
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The wretch who turned traitor said 
that the other was a “great admirer 
of the English king and queen.” 

The grand affair at the Mansion 
House came off as if nothing had hap- 
pened; and our royalties were there, 
although they heard the story of the 
grape fruit before they went. I dare 
say you have read in the papers that 
the banquet was a great success; and 
so it was. But how thankful I am that 
we talked about it in the market cart! 

Your ever loving 
Peccy. 

P, S.—I forgot to tell you that some 
one had gone off with Mrs. Guest’s 
motor, not by mistake, but on purpose. 
The chauffeur, being very sleepy, didn’t 
know the difference between Mrs. 
Guest’s party and the usurpers, until 
he reached London, and a strange voice 
ordered him to stop at a certain hotel. 


Confessional 


YoOuR goodness hath so wrought in me 
That it hath purged me of my sin, 
Your tears have paid the bitter fee 
My waywardness is measured in. 


Your patient hands still stay my fall, 
Your heart still bears my grief for me, 
Your soul is the confessional 
Where from my burdens I am free. 


They need no thanks of spoken phrase— 
Souls who have given as you have given. 

The sweetest note of human praise 
Soundeth so far and faint in heaven. 


So, as one bowed before a shrine, 
Whose voice is stilled by choirs above, 
My heart makes silent prayer to thine 


And trusts that you will know its love. 


















COULD almost wish that my next 
patient would be wildly delirious,” 
confessed one nurse to another on 

the last day of Eldredge’s stay at the 
hospital. “It’s a trying thing to nurse 
a man for months without ever hearing 
the sound of his voice. His poor, 
haunted eyes stare at everything and 
see nothing.” 

Of his case the nurse knew only 
what 4ll the world knew; that a few 
months after the announcement of his 
engagement, when out driving with his 
fiancée, he was run into by a touring 
car; that Miss Lasher had been fatally 
injured, dying within the hour; and 
that Doctor Eldredge had been struck 
so severely upon the head that he had 
been for months in the hospital. <A 
bad enough disaster in its crudest out- 
line, yet one point of pain had obsessed 
Eldredge’s brain to the exclusion of all 
else. Nina Lasher, the teasing, elusive 
personality he had pursued through so 
many years, had somehow escaped him, 
as she had always declared she would. 

“T’m like a clumsy old scientist after 
a butterfly, stumbling and falling—but 
I get the butterfly,’ Eldredge had said 
grimly one evening. 

“That’s just what I feel, just what 
frightens me,” she had replied, with a 
quick intake of breath. “But if in the 
end your will compels mine, remember 
that I warned you.” 

Later came the wonder of her sur- 
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render, her deepening interest in his 
lifework. On that last afternoon to- 
gether, when he had spoken of their 
happiness, she had answered wistfully: 

“T am still afraid of it. The clash 
of our personalities, which touch and 
yearn and love but never blend—can’t 
you feel as I do the danger that lies 
before us?” 

Confidently, he had replied: “Yes, 
there is danger, but it makes the 
thought of our lives together more 
wonderful, more enchanting. Soon we 
shall know!” 

The wild car, appearing to leap at 
them as it came across the private road 
which bisected the highway, the hoarse, 
animal screams of its occupants, the 
shock, the crash, Nina’s voice sound- 
ing as from a great distance: “Now 
we shall never know!” the waves which 
seemed to meet over his head and bear 
him down, and that smelled warm, as 
of blood. That moment was. still 
Eldredge’s present, even when he was 
dismissed from the hospital with the 
command to take a year’s rest. 

What else? Among his papers were 
the architect’s plans for his hospital 
and laboratory. His brilliant success 
in general practice had been to him 
but the prelude to his life’s work. 
Night studies, laboratory work, trips 
abroad, bent to one overmastering am- 
bition—to conquer exophthalmic goitre. 
Nina herself had proposed to put her 
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fortune into a perfectly equipped hos- 
pital, and she was so enthusiastic about 
it that he sometimes told her that she 
cared for his work more than she did 
for him. Already he had achieved an 
unusual percentage of cures, but he felt 
that he was on the brink of mastering 
the mystery of the disease as none of 
his predecessors had done. Now it was 
all erased from his brain. 

To practice again, when his skill had 
been powerless to help him save Nina, 
how futile it seemed! The very thought 
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merely accepted the change and lived 
within his lessened means. He gave 
up his apartment and took a room at 
a cheap hotel. 

A month later Hooper was shocked 
at the emaciation and despair in his 
face when he came one day to his of- 
fice. 

“Mind or body about to give out; the 
only question is which,” was Hooper’s 
silent diagnosis. 

“T can’t stand people,” said Eldredge 
dully, speaking with a painful effort, 





“Get off that boy!” he commanded. 





of it made him sick, as with the smell 
of blood. 

He went abroad, listless, silent, and 
returned as he went, purposeless, apa- 
thetic, silent. He had been summoned 
home because of the shrinkage of cer- 
tain invstments. Hooper, his friend 
and classmate, thought the diminished 
income might prove an advantage if it 
roused Eldredge to take up his prac- 
tice again, though of course his old 
patients had fallen away. But Eldredge 
8 


most piteous to those who remembered 
his old quick, positive. speech. “Get 
me away, Hooper, get me away.” 

He appealed like a helpless child. 
Hooper picked up an atlas and exam- 
ined it intently. Then he put his finger 
on the most out-of-the-way spot on 
the map. The Thanksgiving house 
party he mentally declined, as with an 
air of long determination he said: 

“All my life I’ve been crazy to go 
to Hatteras, the most famous point on 
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the Atlantic coast. I know a fellow 
who has been down there, and says it’s 
the finest place in the country for a 
sportsman. Says he boarded with a 
fisherman and lived the simple life with 
a vengeance. Got so wild and shy that 
if he met another man he'd run like a 
deer. You know there is a line of out- 
lying sandbars all along the North Car- 
olina coast, with the Sound on one 
side of them and the Atlantic on the 
other. I rather fancy it would be nice 
to see the ocean minus side-show at- 
tachments. I’ve forgotten how it looks 
without boardwalks, moving-picture 
shows, and Hungarian bands. Shall 
we go?” 

Eldredge nodded assent. As he went 
out of the door, his step was slow and 
faltering like an old man’s, his tallness 
lessened by the stooped shoulders and 
bent head. 

“Poor chap! Nobody entirely gets 
over a bad blow on the cranium. He 
is only half alive. It would have been 
better if he had died, poor old chap!” 

Later on he went to Eldredge’s hotel 
and helped him pack his grips. 

“Of course you are to take your 
gun,” he said. 


“I can’t stand it!” 

Eldredge sat up in bed, then he got 
up abruptly, lit the lamp, and began to 
dress. Hooper, tired out after a day 
in the cold wind, lying in a battery 
shooting brant, turned over in bed and 
looked with astonishment at his friend. 

It was the first time that day he had 
spoken, almost the first time since they 
had left New York. Through the thin 
partition the confused noises in the next 
room were as audible as though the 
boards did not exist. The bubbling 
groans of a mam and the sobbing of a 
girl ran as an undertone to the excited 
sentences of one or two other people. 

“Unclinch his hands! Don’t let him 
swaller his tongue! Hold him, 
Odessa!” 

“Are you going in there?” asked 
Hooper, as Eldredge was leaving the 
room. 

He had already gone. 
up in bed and listened. 


Hooper sat 
Then he 
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smiled to himself as the joy of EI- 
dredge’s interest in anything dawned 
upon him. 

The room was in wild confusion. A 
boy of nineteen or twenty lay on a bed 
in the foaming stupor of a fit, and a 
girl with the terror of despair sat on 
his chest, sobbing hysterically and try- 
ing to prize open his mouth with a 
fork. 

Eldredge bumped into Mrs. Fulcher, 
who carried a bucket of hot water, as 
they both tried to pass the door at 
the same time. His natural courtesy 
was forgotten, he was not even con- 
scious of her, 

“Get off that boy!’ he commanded, 
as he entered, and Odessa suspiciously 
withdrew to the foot of the bed. 

Eldredge was instantly the doctor; 
all the suppressed and crushed instincts 
of his nature rose up, his brain reeled 
for an instant and then resumed its 
balance, as he took charge of the sit- 
uation with the professional certainty 
of long practice. 

Slowly a look of consciousness came 
into the glassy eyes, and when the boy 
at length sat up, Eldredge sank into a 
chair, trembling violently, a cold sweat 
standing on his forehead. 

“Ain’t you a doctor?” asked the girl, 
her eyes still brimming with tears. 

Eldredge looked at her for some 
seconds in silence. Then, with hesi- 
tating difficulty, he answered: “I was 
once.” 

Mrs. Fulcher was noisv in her grati- 
tude, but Mr. Fulcher, who had stayed 
unnoticed in the room through it all, 
had watched with grim certainty the 
outcome. 

“T knew Alaska warn’t goin’ to die,” 
he said. “He'll live to eat the goose 
that eats the grass on all our graves, 
I'll bet ye.” 

When Eldredge and Hooper entered 
the cookroom for breakfast early the 
next morning, the meal was already 
on the table. The battered crockery 
held a strange assortment for break- 
fast, stewed tomatoes, rice, sweet po- 
tatoes, soda biscuit, and fried ham, but 
at Eldredge’s plate, on a gilt china 
tray, were two poached eggs. 








“Humph!” said Hooper. “Eldredge, 
you seem to be favored.” 

As both men glanced up, they saw 
Odessa’s dewy, grateful eyes fastened 
upon the physician. 

Mrs. Fulcher burst violently into the 
room. She was big with the excite- 
ment of startling news. 

“Doctor, for God’s sake go to him! 
Bill Brunsey has most shot his hand 
off. He was pushing his boat off with 
his gun when it fired. Lord, I do pity 
his wife, and them eleven little chil- 
dren! You know you are a doctor, 
after the way you helped my poor boy. 
Alaska is Odessa’s twin, her twin 
brother. You shan’t lose your day’s 
hunt; P’ll make my old man row you 
out to the battery in the skiff; you 
won’t lose more than two hours.” 

Seeing Eldredge rise from his chair, 
and knowing her point was gained, 
Mrs. Fulcher rushed out to be the first 
to spread the news that the “dummy 
was a doctor.” 

When Eldredge, following Odessa, 
had left the room, Hooper slapped his 
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In five minutes she was clear of the ice houses. 


leg so violently and smiled so broadly 
that one would have thought the oc- 
currence a humorous one. But he ate 
the eggs. 

A damper fell upon Hooper’s satis- 
faction the following day. Mrs. Ful- 
cher’s news brought many to see the 
doctor, some from need and some from 
curiosity. Hooper, standing near, was 
delighted to see how much his manner 
resembled the old busy one of the 
clinic. One man had brought his young 
daughter, asking for something “to 
rub on her neck for a little swelling.” 

Mechanically, Eldredge asked ques- 
tions, made tests of her sight and the 
action of her heart; the only thing 
that was real was the pain in the back 
of his head, as if a blow had struck 
suddenly—and the smell of blood. He 
drew the father aside. 

“Your daughter has exophthalmic 
goitre.” His tongue thickened until he 
could hardly pronounce the word. “I 
cannot treat it. I cannot advise you. 
I—I know nothing of this disease. But 
I will send her to the place where the 
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best results have been obtained so far” 
—as in a mirage he saw again the 
plans of his own hospital and his dream 
of the great work it was to mean for 
humanity—‘“‘and I will pay for her 
journey and her treatment.” 

With a hesitating, uncertain step, his 
shoulders stooped, Eldredge went into 
his room and locked the door. Hooper 
swore to himself quite softly. He tried 
to prevail on his friend to go out hunt- 
ing, but he met with a weary refusal. 

At dusk came a “Banker” not so 
easily put aside. His ‘woman was 
took bad, and the doctor must come. 

“She’s had six chilluns befo’, but she 
ain't never been took-bad till now. She 
ain’t never had nobody with her but 
ma; mostly ma’s a better hand at hand- 
lin’ babies than doctors be, but some- 
how Emmyline’s mighty sick this 
time.” 

In a rowboat they threaded in and 
out along the shoals of the Sound, un- 
til eight miles upshore their journey 
ended at a desolate habitation in an 
empty land. 

Eldredge followed into one of the 
two rooms of the cabin, where a woman 
lay, dully moaning, while a child barely 
able to walk fretted by the side of the 
bed, and two others were sleeping on 
a pallet in the corner. Yet, in spite 
of the unfamiliar and sordid surround- 
ings, how familiar and natural it 
seemed to be again one with the mys- 
tery of birth, and fighting against the 
mystery of death! He was unconscious 
of physical fatigue, unconscious of his 
chilled frame, as he measured the 
strength of the mother’s taut, sinewy 


. body against the invader. No note of 


a skylark could have sounded so sweet 
to his ears as the first quavering whim- 
per of a living child. It was a com- 
ically ugly baby, but Eldredge was un- 
aware of it, or of the ring of triumph 
in his voice as he announced it was “a 
fine boy.” 

On his return, Hooper met him with 
a distressed face. His outing was cut 
short by a wireless message transferred 
to Hatteras from the Cape Point sta- 
tion, calling him back to New York. 
He looked at Eldredge in blank aston- 


ishment, and doubted his hearing when 
Eldredge said: 

“T am not going back. I can’t leave 
that sick woman.” 

3ut he thanked God from the bot- 
tom of his heart, for he. knew that his 
friend was saved; that the passion of 
his life was stronger than the passion 
of his love, that he had passed through 
the pangs of rebirth, and a man was 
born again. 


It was early spring at Cape Hatteras. 

The forest of pine and palm, live 
oak and laurel, was glorified with 
masses of snow and gold—the snow | 
of dogwood blossoms and the perfumed 
gold of yellow jessamine. Hooper, 
who had recently sent the book to 
Eldredge, recalled Captain Barlowe’s 
letter, the first written by an English- 
man in America: 


Where we smelled so sweet and so strong 
a smell as if we had been in the midst of 
some delicate garden abounding with all 
kinds of odoriferous flowers, by which we 
were assured that the land could not be far 
distant. 


The little mail boat touched at the 
cape, and then puffed and panted on 
its way downshore to the town of Hat- 
teras. Hooper strained his near- 
sighted eyes, as Tine Ballance threw 
a rope to the dock and a landing was 
effected. 

“What! Don’t you know me?” said 
a tall man, bronzed with the tan of 
wind and sun. 

Eldredge wrung his friend’s hands as 
he talked rapidly. “I am _ practicing 
medicine, old man, from Kinnakeet to 
Ocracoke, for fifty miles up and down 
these banks”—his voice choked—‘“and 
it’s God’s country, Hooper, it’s God’s 
country !” 

“This is fine,” said Hooper, looking 
away. “The soft salt air is like velvet 
to the lungs of a poor frozen man 
from New York. Where do you live, 
Eldredge? Let’s walk, and send back 
for the grips.” 

“T still board with the Fulchers, of 
course.” 

The afterglow of the sunset clothed 
Hatteras in fugitive, magical beauty ; 








rising from the Diamond Shoals and 
sinking to rest in the waters of Pam- 
lico Sound, the sun rose and set in 
the water. Voices of mocking birds 
thrilled and _  palpitated from _ the 
scrubby live oaks behind which the 
houses nestled. Sheep and cattle had 
left the woods for the beach, which 
was clothed afresh in tender green. 
Like a deep organ tone pervading all, 
was the solemn bass of the sea. 


“Here where the world is quiet, 
Here where all trouble seems 
Spent winds and dead waves riot, 
In doubtful dream of dreams.” 


Hooper began to quote, and then broke 
off indignantly. “Why are you look- 
ing amused? Is a man never permit- 
ted to feel poetical because he happens 
to be plump?” 

After supper, Eldredge and_ his 
friend walked over to the beach, a 
short half mile away. The waves broke 
in long lines of burnished silver in the 
moonlight, the soft spring air was a 
caress. 

Suddenly Hooper broke the silence. 

“Eldredge, that girl is in love with 
you.” 

Eldredge started in amazement. “I 
think not,’ was all he said, but his 
voice held a doubt. 

“T know it,” said the other. 

Odessa Fulcher was not a girl to 
whom a man could be _ indifferent. 
Alaska, her twin brother, had been the 
weaker from birth, and consequently 
the brother and sister seemed to have 
exchanged parts. There was no bet- 
ter boatman on the banks _ than 
Odessa. She could fish a pound net 
or help to haul a seine, shoot a gun or 
tun a gas engine.  Lithe, strong, 
graceful with the muscle to handle her- 
self with the least effort, she was beau- 
tiful with perfect health and absolute 
unconsciousness. A 
stranger, seeing 
her playing quoits 
with the boys, 
could never have 
mistaken her cam- 
araderie for  for- * 


wardness. She was 
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too pure to be conscious and too 
healthy to be abashed. 

Old man Haskins came up the road 
on his way to the store, leaned over 
the Fulchers’ fence, and called to 
Odessa, who was cleaning fish for sup- 
per. 

“Odessy, had ye heard about the doc- 
tor? He’s hurt pretty bad down to 
Ocracoke, and they are skeered he’ll 
die.” 

The knife stopped in midair for a 
second, then fell from her hand. From 
the pallor that blotted out the youthful 
color of her face, it seemed as if it had 
been plunged into her heart. 

“There was some trouble with the 
gas engine,” called back Haskins, as 
he moved along up the road. 

Odessa’s mind was already made 
up. She ran out of the gate and down 
the quaggy path across the marsh to 
the landing. The gasoline launch’s 
tank was empty—she knew if she 
sought her father to ask for gasoline, 
he would not let her go. But there 
lay her sailboat, and the wind was fair. 



























She sank on her knees by his side and began to sob. 
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In five minutes she was clear of the 
ice houses that stood in deep water for 
the fish schooners, and scudding before 
the wind like a frightened gull. The in- 
let was yet to cross, and as the little 
boat began to “fly,” her excitement 
reached a point of frenzy. 

Barefooted, bareheaded, drenched 
with salt water, without knocking at 
the door, Odessa stood before the 
astonished Eldredge. He was pale 
from the loss of blood, his arm band- 
aged in his gory shirt. 

She sank on her knees by his side 
and began to sob. 

“Little girl,” said Eldredge, “I am 
not much hurt, but little Willie Has- 
l:ins saw me laid out, covered with 
blood, and rushed off with the idea 
that I was dying. But how did you 
get here, child?” 

She tried to tell him, through sob- 
bing breaths. 

Nothing is better, I well think, 
Than love. The hidden well water 
Is not so delicate to drink. 

Eldredge would never again have 
tried to seek “the hidden well water” 
as for long years he had sought it; but 
this love was as a crystal goblet held 
to his lips by innocent hands that joyed 
in giving. 

And with a sudden, wonderful glad- 
ness he realized that the draught was 
sweet, and that his lips were parched. 


Hooper comes down every year. He 
and Odessa are fast friends, and EI- 
dredge’s boys confuse him with Santa 
Claus, partly because of his increasing 
rotundity, and partly because of the 
wonderful toys he brings. But for the 
most part, that sturdy, barefooted trio 
prefer to play in the shallower parts 
of the Sound with a fleet of their own 
manufacture, or to go in the surf with 
their father, like a school of sportive 
porpoise. 
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ITooper’s visit, and the packing cases 
full of books, are Eldredge’s only touch 
with the outside world. 

Once Hooper burst into long pent-up 
speech: 

“It’s a crime for you to bury your 
life in these sand hills. Your strength 
and vigor have returned, you have 
more endurance than any man I know. 
If you achieve such results in your 
scattered practice here, think what you 
could accomplish in the city again, with 
every assistance of science and service. 
This is but half a life!” 

“And I,” said Eldredge gravely, “am 
but half a man. In the city, the silence 
which once held me would engulf me 
again. New York to me is the far-off 
necropolis where people are passing 
over the ruins of my hospital and the 
grave of my youth. I was dead—for 
he who is without hope is dead—and 
my work here and Odessa’s love have 
made me alive again. I have found 
myself, among these people who need 
and trust me—and Odessa is happier 
here.” 

His earnestness melted into a smile, 
as his youngest came into the yard 
dragging a huge drum for so small a 
boy to land, and his wife came on the 
porch to enjoy the boy’s exultation. 

She was a pretty picture with her 
laughing eyes and lips, her strength 
and grace of movement, and that in- 
definable expression which has its be- 
ing in deep springs of content and 
love. Eldredge drew her to him. 

“Odessa, Hooper is preaching the 
city to us. Shall we go?” 

Her dismayed look cleared as she 
read the negation in her husband’s face. 

Looking over the barricade of his 
encircling arms, she turned to Hooper 
with friendly defiance. 

“Why should we go? We are the 
happiest people in the world!” 
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HIS story is set down as Johnson 
told it to me one night when we 
had foregathered in a dak bun- 

galow on the far side of the world, as 
nearly in his own words as I can recol- 
lect them. I shall preface it only by 
the statement that Johnson is an un- 
imaginative man, a keen observer, and 
not given to romancing. He is the eyes 
and ears of capitalists in many large 
enterprises; sent by them to report 
upon properties which are submitted as 
possible investments, and his hard com- 
mon sense and absolute integrity make 
his reports more valued than those of 
many technical experts. I may add, 
further, that I know the region where 
the events which he tells of took place, 
and I am acquainted with many of the 
surviving characters. Johnson was un- 
aware of this; but I recognized them 
from his description of their peculiar 
manner of speech and mode of life, as 
will any reader who has visited this 
isolated community where clan loyalty 
and traditions are stronger than the 
statute law. 

“My business takes me to all parts 
of the world, and I have many curious 
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experiences which are not mentioned in 
the official reports to my employers,” 
he remarked after he had sealed a fat 
envelope and addressed it to a man 
whose name in New York is synony- 
mous with millions. “I am sent to get 
the rock-bottom facts about properties 
which may be too glowingly described 
by enthusiastic promoters; but the men 
who employ me care only for such in- 
formation as deals with dollars and 
cents, and I have never been employed 
to solve a psychological problem. I in- 
cidentally ran across one, however, the 
last time I was employed by the man 
who sent me out here; and I'll tell you 
the facts and let you draw your own 
conclusions.” 

The native “boy” brought us tepid 
beer, and Johnson lighted a long, black 
Burmese cheroot and settled himself 
comfortably in the rattan lounge chair. 

“About five years ago I was asked 
to report upon a large tract of timber 
land in—well, within easy distance of 
New York,” he continued. “It had es- 
caped the axe because a special and 
expensive line of railway would be nec- 
essary to develop it; but the tremen- 
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dous advance’in the price of lumber 
brought it to notice as a possibly profit- 
able investment. I was instructed to 
.g0 over it thoroughly, estimate the 
amount of standing timber, and see if 
there was sufficient water power to 
operate sawmills. Knowing that it 
would be a tremendous task to get over 
twenty thousand acres of primeval for- 
est by dipping into it from its borders, 
I took along my camp outfit, intending 
to live in the woods. 

“The livery-stable proprietor in the 
nearest village on the railroad arranged 
to drive the rig which I hired to carry 
me and my belongings to the property ; 
but when [ told him that I wished to be 
taken as far as possible into the tract, 
and that he would probably have to re- 
main overnight, he declared that he 
could not accompany me. Two or three 
of the loafers who make a country liv- 
ery stable their lounging place also re- 
fused the job on various pretexts, and 
he finally had to put the team in charge 
of a stolid-looking Swede, a new ar- 
rival in the country, who understood 
only about ten words of English. 

**Jake don’t know none too much 
about this part of the country; but you 
can’t lose your way, an’ he ain’t none 
afeerd of ghosts,’ he said as I climbed 
in. ‘Jest keep a-turnin’ to the right 
at every fork of the roads, an’ about 
fifteen miles up you'll come to Jerry’s 
cabin. It’s built of logs an’ stands on 
the right-hand side. That’s jest at the 
edge of the woods, an’ mebbe he'll 
guide you in.’ 

“T couldn’t figure out what a fear 
of ghosts had to do with the proposi- 
tion; but, knowing the tendency of vil- 
lagers on the edge of wild territory to 
have fun with city dwellers, I only 
nodded my head in reply as we drove 
off. 

“Jake’s limited vocabulary made it 
impossible to get enlightenment from 
him, and save for the queer guttural 
sounds which he made to encourage 
the horses on a road which was not fit 
for a goat to clamber over our journey 
was a silent one; but I had come from 
an unusually long spell of desk work 
and I found compensation in the fresh, 





crisp air and the beauty of the brilliant 
forest coloring. It was almost a steady 
climb through a wild country, and we 
passed less than a dozen houses before 
pulling up in front of Jerry’s, where 
we were welcomed by a pack of yelping 
mongrel hounds, and as it was already 
growing dusk I determined to ask for a 
night’s lodging. 

“Jerry himself proved to be a typical 
mountaineer, such a type as one would 
expect to find in the Blue Ridge; tall 
and thin, but apparently all bone and 
sinew. A bad figure of a man to have 
a mix-up with, and evidently, in spite 
of his courteous but laconic greeting, 
suspicious of strangers, 

“The cabin was comfortable enough 
and scrupulously clean, and after that 
drive I was hungry enough to have 
eaten the horses which drew me; but 
the supper left nothing to be desired. 
The mutton tasted suspiciously like ven- 
ison and the alleged chicken had the 
flavor of partridge, while a rack of ri- 
fles and shotguns over the fireplace 
strengthened my suspicions that the 
meat came from neither sheepfold nor 
hencoop. 

“There was little conversation during 
the meal; Jerry was taciturn by na 
ture, and his wife and children were 
overcome by shyness; but he rather re 
luctantly admitted that the shooting was 
good and that in the season he occa- 
sionally killed a deer. I made up my 
mind that he took me for a State game 
warden, and frankly stated my errand. 

“Can you act as guide for me for 
the next week?’ I asked after I had ex- 
plained things. ‘I intend to make a 
thorough inspection of the property, 
and it would be a great help to have 
some one who is familiar with the lay 
of the land.’ 

“He refused a very liberal offer of 
compensation almost curtly. 

““This yere is a wild country, it js,’ 
he said, shaking his head. ‘We as lives 
into it likes to get home nights to our 
families, we do, an’ I don’t reckon as 
how you'll find any one who'll lie out 
nights with you. Some of the boys’ll 
likely be here to-night, an’ you can ask 
*em yourself, you can.’ 
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“This was the longest speech I had 
heard from Jerry in our brief acquaint- 
ance, and it had to content me until the 
arrival of ‘the boys.’ 

“Great, strapping mountaineers they 
were, and unless it was to look me over 
I could hardly see the object of their 
coming; for there was nothing of so- 
. Ciability in the call. They all bore a 
certain family resemblance to Jerry and 
possessed the same habit of taciturnity ; 
for after a curt ‘Evenin’,’ on arrival 
each took a seat on the fence and si- 
lently whittled a pine stick. The pile 
of shavings which littered the roadside 
indicated that this was a favorite meet- 
ing place, and they were so absorbed in 
their occupation that it was impossible 
to keep up a sustained conversation. 

“*This yere stranger wants a guide 
fer a week in the Langthorn tract, he 
does,’ remarked Jerry after his keen 
knife had reduced a large pine stick 
to splinters. ‘Be any of you boys han- 
kerin’ fer the job?’ 

“*Three-fifty a day and all found,’ I 
added quickly; but there was no re- 
sponse and no interruption of the whit- 
tling. 
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“Jerry glanced at me and shook his 
head ; my face must have expressed my 
disappointment, for he volunteered to 
act as my guide by day, stipulating only 
that he should leave me in time to 
reach home by nightfall. The others 
glanced at me curiously and, I thought, 
with disapproval when I announced that 
in that case I should carry a light shel- 
ter tent and camp alone, exploring in 
the immediate vicinity after he left and 
before he rejoined me in the mornings. 
Wilderness dwellers are, as a rule, men 
of few words; but with innate cour- 
tesy each of them clumsily expressed 
regret that the timidity of the women 
folks stood in the way of my wishes. 

“On the opposite side of the road, 
between us and the forest, was a nar- 
row cleared space, and in the bright 
moonlight the stumps and underbrush 
could be plainly distinguished. The 
nondescript collection of dogs owned 
by the different men was nosing about 
in the brush, and suddenly one of them 
gave tongue and was joined by all the 
others, yapping and barking on the trail 
of some animal. It excited a languid 
interest in the crowd for a few minutes, 


“Be any of you boys hankerin’ fer the job?” 
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just so long as the hounds circled 
about; but when they settled on a 
straight line which led to the forest 
the shower of shavings again com- 
menced to fall. 

“I was surprised at their indiffer- 
ence, for the yelping pack seemed to 
be getting down to business; but the 
dogs had no sooner disappeared in the 
woods than their yapping changed to 
howls of fear, and they came slinking 
back across the clearing, the hair on 
their back erect and their tails between 
their legs. They seemed to want the 
protection of human companionship ; 
but their owners paid little attention to 
them and looked at each other furtive- 
ly when I suggested that the curs had 
found more than they bargained for. 

“Jerry volunteered the information 
that ‘There’s b’ars’ an’ sich trash in 
them woods, there be,’ and the arrival 
of another man interrupted further sur- 
mise as to the reason of their strange 
behavior. 

“The newcomer resembled the others 
in build and costume, but in the bright 
moonlight he appeared to be a much 
older man; for the long hair which fell 
to his shoulders from under the soft 
felt hat was as white as snow. He 
carried a double-barreled shotgun and 
was followed by a good-looking hound, 
and I noticed that the others did not 
raise their eyes to his as they responded 
to his ‘Evenin’, boys.’ 

““Hlas any of you seen Lon?’ he 
asked, peering anxiously from one to 
the other, and each in turn shook his 
head and appeared uncomfortable under 
the searching gaze. The old man gave 
an exclamation of disappointment and 
looked hopelessly toward the woods. 

“‘T reckon I'd better be steppin’ 
along, then, I had,’ he said slowly. ‘I 
must sure find Lon to-night, fer Jinny’s 
gettin’ powerful oneasy about him.’ 

“The eternal whittling went on with- 
out interruption and no one said any- 
thing as he turned and walked toward 
the forest; but he had no sooner en- 
tered its shadows than the melancholy 
howl of a dog in fear came to our ears 
and the hound which had followed him 
came slinking back as the others had 


done, crawling on its belly to Jerry’s 
feet. He reached down and petted it, 
and the other men, as if the return of 
the hound were a signal, closed their 
jackknives and, with a short ‘Night, 
Jerry,’ ‘Night, Mr. Johnson,’ departed 
for their respective homes. 

“I followed Jerry to the house, 


where he tied the hound to a pillar , 


of the porch, although his own half- 
dozen mongrels were left at liberty. 

“*There seems to be one man in this 
community who is able to be away from 
home at night,’ I said. ‘Is Lon his 
boy ?” 

* ‘Ton is dead these five years, he is, 
Mr. Johnson,’ answered Jerry, looking 
at me gravely. ‘Him an’ poor Joe, 
there, was cousins, they was, an’ Joe 
hasn't been quite right in his head since 
Lon died. Every night in the year he 
searches the woods fer him, he does. 
I tell you this because you might run 
across him in the woods an’ harm him. 
We are pretty much all kin up here an’ 
they was both my cousins, too.’ 

“This last statement seemed to be a 
hint to me to cease intruding upon a 
purely family affair; so I took the tal- 
low dip which he gave me and went to 
my room, 

“T don’t think that I am unduly imag- 
inative, and usually only physical dis- 
comfort will cause me to lie awake 0’ 
nights; but the thought of that poor 
old white-haired mountaineer searching 
the lonesome woods for a man who had 
been mouldering in his grave for five 
years got on my nerves, and I couldn't 
sleep. I finally dozed off, and it 
seemed to me that I had hardly closed 
my eyes when I was awakened by the 
joyful barking of the hound. I tum- 
bled into my clothes and went out, just 
as the day was breaking, and in the 
gray dawn I saw the night wanderer 
coming slowly across the clearing. 

“*T can’t find any trace of Lon, I 
can’t,’ he complained wearily as he came 
up to where Jerry was untying the 
hound. ‘All night long I’ve looked, I 
have, an’ I’ve no news to carry back 
to Jinny. It’s cold in the snow, too, it 
is; but you boys’ll look fer him to-day, 
won't you, Jerry?’ 
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“*VYes, Joe, we'll look, we will; but 
you’d better stop an’ have a cup of cof- 
fee,’ answered Jerry pleasantly. 

“No, thankin’ you kindly; I must 
be steppin’ back to Jinny, I must,’ he 
replied wistfully and turned away, the 
hound jumping at him and whimpering 
its welcome. In the daylight I saw 
that his face belied his hair, and al- 
though it was seamed and weather- 
beaten it was that of a young man. 

“*Twenty-eight, he is,’ said Jerry 
laconically when I spoke of it; and as 
he was evidently unwilling to volun- 
teer further information I refrained 
from asking questions. 

“I found Jerry a capital woodsman 
and an ideal guide. The tract had been 
spared by the fires which do so much 
damage in timber lands, and the trees 
were in fine condition. Game was as 
plentiful as in a carefully guarded pre- 
serve; partridges and  woodcock 
whirred from the bushes as we passed, 
and the banks of the streams were cut 
up by the tracks of many deer which 
had come for water during the night. 
When Jerry discovered that I was no 
novice in the woods he became more 
communicative, telling me where the 
largest trout were to be caught and 
pointing out the swamps where the deer 
lay during the day; but the burden of 
his conversation was the repeated as- 
sertion that I could accomplish my task 
most easily by sleeping at his house and 
carrying a luncheon with me on my 
daily excursions. Te was so insistent 
that I finally concluded to spend at least 
one more night there, and I found the 
second evening a repetition of the first. 

“The same crowd of men gathered on 
the fence in the moonlight, the dogs 
acted in the same way as the night be- 
fore, Joe appeared at the whittling bee 
at the same time and after an almost 
identical conversation disappeared in 
the forest; while his hound’s return 
to Jerry was the signal for the dis- 
persal of the party. It was so exactly 
like the night before that it seemed like 
the second performance of a carefully 
rehearsed play and, although I could 
see no reason for an attempt to hood- 
wink me, I went to my room with the 
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suspicion that it was all arranged for 
my special benefit. Again I lay awake 
thinking of the poor lunatic on his 
hopeless quest and the weirdness of his 
night wandering in the forest; but the 
memory of the moonlight suggested a 
solution of the mystery. 

“**Moonlight !—Moonshine!’ I ex- 
claimed, sitting up in bed, and I 
laughed as I lay down again at the 
thought of the elaborate plan which the 
apparently guileless mountaineers had 
prepared to keep me out of the woods 
at night that their illicit still might not 
be intruded upon. Having explained 
things to my own satisfaction, I slept 
soundly, and when I was awakened by 
the hound in the morning I did not go 
out; but watched through a hole in the 
shutters. Joe came from the woods as 
before and after the same exchange of 
words with Jerry disappeared up the 
road with his hound, and I mentally 
complimented the gang on its atten- 
tion to detail; but determined that I 
should get to the bottom of the thing. 

“Although Jerry’s disapproval was 
evident, he wasted few of his precious 
words in trying to dissuade me when I 
insisted upon carrying my small tent 
and cooking outfit with me that morn- 
ing. He was more reticent ‘during the 


day, and we were a good -eight miles 


from his cabin when he left me to my 
own devices. I went about my: camp 
preparations methodically, cut a good 
supply of wood, and pitched my tent 
near a small stream from which ten 
minutes’ fishing gave me the trout for 
my supper. I determined to do a little 
exploring on my own account; but I 
was not hopeful of finding anything; 
for Jerry had readily acquiesced in my 
choice of a camping place, while he had 
persistently led me away from the 
southern part of the tract where I con- 
cluded the still was located. 

“My investigations were fruitless; 
there was not the slightest suspicion 
of smoke in the clear sharp air to sug- 
gest a fire under a retort; and, some- 
how, the impression that I was not 
alone, that I was under observation 
from the dark shadows as | walked 
through the woods, gave me an uncom- 
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Paying absolutely no attention to me as he warmed his hands at the blaze. 


fortable feeling, and I soon returned 
to my tent. 

“I like human companionship; but I 
am always glad to be alone in the 
woods, especially at night. It is a re- 
lief to change the hum of the city for 
the night sounds of the forest, and 
under their influence my eyes are usu- 
ally shut fast in dreamless sleep as soon 
as I draw the blankets to my chin; but 
slumber did not come readily that first 


night in the Langthorn tract. I heard 
only the familiar noises; the croaking 
of frogs, the humming of insects, the 
chirping of the tree toads, and the rasp- 
ing of the katydids; but, nevertheless, 
I felt that I was not alone; that from 
the deep thicket about the camp eyes 
which belonged to no forest creature 
were watching my tent. 

“But a long day in the open ar and 
miles of tramping through thick woods 
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had brought a fatigue which was not 
to be denied, and at last I slept, to 
awaken as the sun was rising. I tried 
to roll over for another nap; but the 
desire to see if a vivid dream which 
had come to me the night before had 
foundation in fact was irresistible, and 
I poked my head out of the tent. 

“In my dream I was camping in the 
woods and had been awakened by a 
shout, followed by the report of a gun 
and a scream of pain. I dreamed that 
the ground was covered so deep with 
snow that I was unable to leave the 
camp to investigate, and the rest of it 
was only a confused memory. But the 
first part was so vivid that I] was much 
relieved to find that in reality the grass 
was still green; that the autumn leaves 
were slowly falling as the branches 
swayed in the dawn breeze, and a faint 
blue spiral of smoke was rising from 
the embers of my camp fire. 

“The dream had slipped from my 
mind by the time I had caught the trout 
for my breakfast, made. my coffee, and 
packed up the camp outfit; but the im- 
pression that I had been followed and 
watched during the night was. still 
strong, and when Jerry joined me I 
asked him if any of the boys had been 
in the woods. 

“*No one was into ’em but Joe, there 
wasn’t,’ he replied uneasily, and I no- 
ticed that his eyes avoided mine. ‘He 
generally keeps more to the south, he 
does, an’ I don’t reckon as how he 
was into this part last night, fer I ain’t 
seen not none of his tracks.’ 

“He looked with disapproval at the 
packed outfit, and I knew that he had 
counted upon my making my headquar- 
ters at this ideal camping spot. 

“We had harder work that day, for 
I was inspecting the swamp timber and 
we were for many hours up to our 
knees in mire and water. When we 
finally got on firm ground F selected 
the first likely spot I came across to 
pitch my tent. Jerry raised all sorts 
of objections to it—the brook near by 
did not contain as good trout as one 
he could show me a couple of miles 
farther on; it was so near the swamp 
that mosquitoes would bother me, and 


that part of the tract was considered 
unwholesome and a breeder of ‘break- 
bone fever,’ and so on; but I was ob- 
durate, and he finally gave in and cut” 
the poles for my tent. His opposition 
convinced me that I was getting 
‘warm’ and after I had resisted his final 
appeal to move he looked at me doubt- 
fully and spoke slowly, as if the deliv- 
ery of each word hurt him. 

“*This yere ain’t reckoned a healthy 
place, Mr. Johnson, it ain’t; but I guess 
you can take care of yourself. All 
sorts of trash comes from the swamp 
at night, there does, an’ I don’t reckon 
as how you'll have pleasant dreams 
yere. I know you wouldn’t go fer to 
hurt poor Joe; but he might come blun- 
derin’ in yere at night an’ startle you, 
he might. Won't you be keerful an’ 
if you hear him jest keep in your bed, 
an’ he won't bother you not none at 
all, he won't.’ 

“T laughed at the idea of being 
frightened and assured him that I 
should be careful; but Jerry shook his 
head doubtfully, and I knew that he 
left me regretfully, and that his mind 
was filled with misgiving as he started 
for home. 

“After supper I stretched out in front 
of the fire waiting for the moon to rise, 
and I suppose the fatigue of the day 
asserted itself; for I dozed off. When 
I awakened I rubbed my eyes in aston- 
ishment ; for, although it was only early 
autumn, the ground was covered with 
a deep layer of snow. The summer 
noises of the forest which had lulled 
me to sleep were stilled; but I could 
hear the wind in the leafless branches, 
and on the opposite side of the fire, pay- 
ing absolutely no attention to me as he 
warmed his hands at the blaze, stood a 
man whom I had never seen before. 

“In build he was of the mountaineer 
type; but his clothes were not those of 
a woodsman. He seemed spurious, if 
you can understand what I mean; a 
backwoodsman trying to masquerade in 
the attire of civilization; and the result 
was not pleasing, although his face was 
handsome after the coarse, animal type. 
Instead of the usual ragged beard of 
the mountaineer he wore only a mus- 
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tache which he had attempted to curl 
at the ends. His expression was un- 
pleasant; a nasty leer trying to conceal 
a craven fear which his shifty, restless 
eyes and listening attitude betrayed; 
such an éxpression as I have seen upon 
the faces of criminals arraigned before 
the bar for sentence. His lips were 
moving, but no sound came from them, 
and when I spoke to him I realized that 
my own voice was unnatural. He paid 
no attention to my greeting, and the 
longer I looked at him the more un- 
real he seemed; for his face was color- 
less with the pallor of death and his 
eyes looked straight at me, apparently 
without seeing me. Suddenly the sound 
for which he had been listening came 
to his ears, and I, too, heard it; a faint 
hail of ‘Lon, ohé, Lon!’ which came 
from the north, and with a movement 
of his lips which I knew indicated a 
curse, although no sound came from 
them, he turned and fled into the woods. 

“IT seemed incapable of moving; but 
as the sound of the calling came nearer 
I watched for the appearance of Joe; 
for Joe I knew it must be. In a few 
minutes he came wading through the 
snow, guided by the firelight; but it 
was not the Joe whom I had seen at 
Jerry’s cabin. His hair was as black as 
jet, his figure erect, and his eyes were 
flashing; while the hound which had 
refused to enter the forest with him 
was close at his heels. He paid no at- 
tention to me as he came up to the 
fire; but when he saw the stranger’s 
footprints in the snow he took up the 
line of flight like a hound on a fresh 
scent and disappeared among the trees. 
Still I could not move; but when a few 
minutes later I heard a shout, the re- 
port of a gun, and a scream of pain 
—just as I had heard them in my dream 
the night before—I struggled to my 
feet and tried to follow; but I tripped 
and fell headlong. I was conscious that 
I had hurt my arm in the fall, and when 
I rolled over and sat up I could hardly 
believe my eyes. 

“It was broad daylight, there was no 
snow on the ground, and the trees still 
retained their autumn foliage! My fire 
had burned out, my right arm was 


asleep from lying on it, and I was 


chilled to the bone; but it was not en- 
tirely the cold which made me shiver as 
I cursed my carelessness for having 
gone to sleep in that way; and so vivid 
was the impression of my dream that I 
could hardly convince myself it was not 
midwinter as I stamped and swung my 
arms to restore my circulation, 

“I suppose that I appeared a bit 
seedy when Jerry came, for he looked 
at me curiously; but I explained it by 
telling him that I had fallen asleep in 
the open and got chilled. He seemed 
surprised when I told him that I should 
spend another night in the same camp; 
but uncanny dreams in the woods were 
a new sensation for me, and I deter- 
mined to fight it out to see if the local- 
ity induced them. 

“He left me before I reached camp 
that evening, and after I had made 
things snug for the night I waited for 
the moon to rise; but I took no chance 
of spending the night without shelter, 
and stretched out under the tent. 

“Again I dozed off, and again I 
awakened to find the ground covered 
with snow and the same stranger in 
front of my fire. Only his demeanor 
was different; for while he listened as 
anxiously for any sound from the 
woods there was an expression of tri- 
umph on his face as he circled around 
the fire and looked up at the sky. I 
watched him closely, and when his body 
came between me and the fire I gave 
a start of horror; for in the left side 
of his chest, in the place where his 
heart should have been, there was a 
hole which I could have put my fist in! 
It extended clean through the chest, 
and through it I could see the firelight 
as plainly as I can see your face! 

“T felt that each separate hair on 
my head was rising and that a strip 
of ice was replacing my backbone; for 
no man could be alive with an injury 
like that, ‘and I could not take my eyes 
from him as he moved to the other side 
of the fire; but suddenly it seemed 
as if a ton of dynamite had exploded 
close to me, and I found myself sitting 
bolt upright, staring through the end 
of the tent at the figure before me. The 
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We found Joe—lying under a great oak at the edge of a smail clearing. 


whole scene had changed, the snow 
had disappeared, and rain was falling 
in torrents, while lightning zigzagged 
across the sky and the peals of thunder 
seemed to rip the forest to pieces. 

“An audible cry of relief came from 
the lips of my spectral visitor and then 
he gradually faded away. 

“T think that I must have fainted 
from sheer terror; but I was quickly 
revived by the thorough soaking which 
I received, for there was no illusion 
about the thunderstorm. Daylight 





found me a drenched and uncomfort- 
able mortal and thoroughly upset by 
the vision; for I could no longer call 
it a dream. Jerry was heartily wel- 
come when he arrived soon after day- 
break, holding in leash Joe’s hound, 
which was barking excitedly. 

““Have you seen anything of Joe? 
he asked anxiously, and I saw that he 
was greatly disappointed when I shook 
my head. ‘Fer five years, rain or shine, 
winter or summer, he has come to my 
house every mornin’ at daylight, he 
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has,’ he said slowly. ‘The hound has 
learned to wait patiently ; but he howled 
all the night, he did, an’ I know some 
harm has come to Joe.’ 

“T didn’t wait to prepare breakfast ; 
but together we left the camp, follow- 
ing where the unleashed hound had dis- 
appeared among the trees, and guided 
by its mournful baying. We found Joe 
—lying under a great oak at the edge 
of a small clearing; the hound on the 
ground beside him whimpering and 
licking his cold hand. The shattered 
top and scorched trunk of the tree told 
the story; but Joe’s face as it was 
turned to the bright sunshine which 
succeeded the storm was not disfigured ; 
the wistfulness had left the eyes, and 
there was a placid smile on his lips. 
The lightning had done its work mer- 
cifully, and I recalled the thunderclap 
which had awakened me and preceded 
the final disappearance of my ghost. 

“*Which one of us shall carry the 
news to Jinny?’ I asked, and Jerry 
looked up at me after he had tenderly 
closed Joe’s eyes. 

“*There ain’t been no Jinny these 
five years back, there ain’t, except in 
poor Joe’s crazy head,’ he said sadly. 

“As we sat beside the body in the 
clearing awaiting the arrival of other 
searchers, the gates of silence were 
opened, and in a low voice, to the ac- 
companiment of the hound’s whimper- 
ing, Jerry related the pitiful history,” 
he continued. “In a homely guise it 
was the same old story which has 
brought so much misery into the world 
—the story of two men and a woman. 

“Lion was the black sheep of their 
clan; a reckless stripling, a frequenter 
of the taverns in the neighboring vil- 
lages, and a terror to the local con- 
stables and game wardens. Joe, the 
weaker vessel, was his firm friend and 
admirer; helping him out of scrapes 
and sticking to him steadfastly through 
good and evil report. Jinny, for whom 
Joe had prepared a home, to her sor- 
row also loved and admired the ne’er- 
do-weel, who heartlessly betrayed them 
both. His promises were light as air, 
and when she begged him to make the 
only possible reparation he jeeringly 





refused, and taking his gun departed 
for the woods. 

“An hour later Joe heard the story 
fa*.ered out by a shamed, heartbroken 
heap of misery onthe floor, and fol- 
lowed him, after promising Jinny that 
he would bring him back to make 
things right; but when he returned he 
was alone, the right barrel of his gun 
was empty, and he went to his room 
without speaking. They found Lon, 
his black heart torn out by a charge of 
buckshot, lying under the very tree 
which the lightning had just shattered. 
Jinny mercifully died the same night, 
and when Joe came downstairs the next 
morning he had lost all memory of his 
wrongs and the double tragedy. His 
hair had turned white in the night, and 
as the shadows lengthened he took his 
gun- and started for the woods to find 
Lon, whom he imagined to be lost. 

“The mountaineers, all of them kin 
to the actors in the tragedy, kept the 
thing quiet—not a difficult thing to do 
in that isolated community in winter 
—and for five long years they watched 
Joe depart each night on his quest; 
guarding among themselves the secret 
of his crime. The hound would never 
again enter the woods with him, and he 
returned for it each morning to Jerry’s 
cabin, always hurrying home to the 
Jinny whom he imagined to be waiting. 

“*An’ I reckon as how he’s found 
both of ’em now, I do,’ concluded Jerry 
simply, as he looked at Joe’s peaceful 
face. ‘They say as how Lon’s ghost 
walked the forest at night, always keep- 
in’ away from him; but no dog of 
our’n, nor any of our kin, would come 
into these woods after sunset, an’ hunt- 
ers always left the region sudden after 
the first night in camp, they did.’ 

“When the others came we carried 
the body to Joe’s cabin, the house he 
had prepared for Jinny. When we en- 
tered the parlor my attention was at- 
tracted by a tintype over the crude 
mantel. It represented a group of 
three; Joe as he must have looked be- 
fore the tragedy, a sweet-faced coun- 
try girl, and the other—the man who 
had twice been an unbidden guest at my 
camp fire.” 
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nice, grateful specimen of the hu- 

man female, Iam! After the very 
best Christmas in the world, I came 
back to a sort of holiday-disorganized 
office, and have loafed, like all the rest 
of the staff, through the rest of the 
week. Mr. Petersen had gone to Hot 
Springs for over the New Year. It is 
easy to tell that he’s away. I imagine 
there will be a change in the atmosphere 
when he comes back. 

Well, what I started to say was, that 
instead of being happy over the recol- 
lection of my Christmas, I’m dumpy 
because I didn’t get another check and 
especially another holiday for New 
Year’s. And—lI might as well be hon- 
est with myself, and since this is New 
Year’s, I guess I'll make a resolution 
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to be honest with myself all the year, 
no matter what I may have to be with 
other people—to be honest with my- 
self, I’m blue because no one has asked 
me to go and play golf at the West- 
chester club to-day, and then to come in 
town in time for dmner. And that’s 
what June Flower—silly, high-heeled 
creature who couldn’t swing a club to 
save her life, I don’t believe—has for 
her prospect to-day. I know, because 
I was at the Van Rensselaer when 
Mr. Fletcher asked her. It was the 
night before last. She has paid me 
six dollars on account, and I’m copying 
a new poetic drama of hers. 

Oh, and to be honest, I’m blue and 
dumpy because I was up too late last 
night and was out with all the howl- 
ing, shrieking mob that was uproar- 
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iously welcoming in the New Year. 
Every one in our house, except Mrs. 
Johnson and Mrs, Bleecker, went out. 
We roamed down Broadway, jostled 
and squeezed and pushed, but some- 
how amused. We blew horns in other 
people’s faces and laughed when they 
blew horns in ours. We stood under 
Trinity chimes at midnight—about a 
half a mile away, though, I think—and 
we couldn’t hear a single thing but the 
immediate uproar around us. Then we 
came home and had a rabbit and some 
beer in Mr. and Mrs. Sloat’s room, and 
finally I fell asleep about three o’clock. 
It’s no wonder I’m a gloomy wreck to- 
day. 

The funniest thing has happened—I! 
went into Mrs. Bleecker’s room after 
breakfast to wish her a happy New 
Year, and I found her all fluttery and 
excited over a note she had had in the 
morning’s mail. And who should it be 
frcom—or from whom should it be, or 
whatever the right way of saying it is 
—but my poetess? She was thanking 
Mrs. Bleecker, in the prettiest fashion, 
and on her crested paper, for a little 
note Mrs. Bleecker had written to her 
apropos of some verses she had had in 
one of the Christmas magazines. 

“You know,” said Mrs. Bleecker, 
very much elated over the poetess’ 
quite gushing reply to her compliments, 
“TI often write to people whose things 
I admire. I’m an old woman, my dear, 
and I have a great deal of time to 
spare. Why shouldn’t I use it to tell 
those who give me pleasure that they 
have given me pleasure? If I were 
younger, if I were going about, it might 
be different—it might seem pushing, 
intrusive. But I’m an old woman, with 
no affairs of my own.” She sighed. I 
knew she was thinking of her girls who 
died and of her boy who ran away. 
Then she brightened up. “But I must 
say I never had so sweet an answer 
from any one as this from that gifted 
June Flower. See—she says she wants 
‘to come and see me.” 

I saw, and I nodded. I was trying 
to make out what Miss Flower’s little 
game was. It isn’t in her to do a mere- 
ly kind, unselfish thing. 


“And you know it came so late, so 
long after I had written to her, that it 
is all the pleasanter. At first, I thought 
she didn’t care for letters from strange 
old women. I wrote when I first read 
the poem—you remember it, don’t you? 
‘O Little Son, whom I have borne, To 
lift the cross, to wear the thorn’ ie 

I remembered it. I had read it with 
some surprise that June Flower had 
ever written anything so comprehen- 
sible as that “Mary’s Christmas Song.” 
But I also remembered that, when I 
had spoken to Miss Flower about it, 
she had sniffed rather disdainfully and 
had said that she didn’t do any more 
such banalities now—that was an old 
thing. Yet her note to Mrs. Bleecker 
was couched in very different, very 
modest, appreciative terms. 

“Well,” the dear old lady prattled 
on, “when no answer came from my 
little note of compliment for two or 
three weeks, I thought either that the 
magazine editor hadn’t forwarded it to 
Miss Flower, or that she didn’t feel like 
bothering with strangers. But here— 
it’s quite five or six weeks ago now—is 
this sweetest letter!” 

I can’t understand it. 

Ten P. M.: Oh, what a fine day this 
has been, after all! What a good pre- 
sage for all the year! I had just fin- 
ished writing my gloomy New Year’s 
morning entry when Delia, the raw- 
boned, cross chambermaid and wait- 
ress, who would be quite unendurable 
if she weren’t neater than wax and 
swifter than lightning, came up to the 
attic and told me that there was a gen- 
tleman to see me in the parlor. I went 
down full of wonder. I don’t know any 
gentlemen to come calling on me. And 
there sat Mr. Fletcher! 

“Why—why!” I began stupidly, for I 
had been picturing him as halfway to 
Westchester with June Flower by that 
time. “Why, how do you do, Mr. 
Fletcher ?” 

He laughed. “You seem surprised 
to see me,” he said. ‘‘Ah, I remember 
—you were at Miss Flower’s the other 
night when we made our engagement 
for to-day. Well, the poor girl has a 
sick friend and has been suddenly called 
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to Brooklyn to see her. Isn't that de- 
testable luck for the New Year? A 
sick friend—and in Brooklyn! And 
so, I came over to see if you would 
not take pity on my loneliness and come 
out to Westchester with me? You 
see, I didn’t get the message in time 
at my rooms—and here I am, clear 
downtown.” 

It isn’t dignified, I suppose, to be 
perfectly happy at finding oneself 
second choice, but I declare I was. The 
day had looked so long and gray ahead 
of me. Doctor Mabel had gone away 
to spend it with some friends in the 
suburbs. All the household had some 
festive plan except me. Even Mrs. 
Bleecker was going to be called for 
in a carriage and conveyed up to a 
great house on Riverside Drive. Mrs. 
Johnson was hating me as the sole 
cause of a big noonday holiday dinner, 
and I have no doubt that the cook and 
Delia were ready to poison me. So I 
didn’t have even a second’s qualms 
about Mr. Fletcher’s being merely a 
temporary “hand-me-down” of Miss 
June Flower’s. I told him so, and went 
to put on my hat and coat in quite 
hilarious spirits. 

There is one thing I can do, though 
I say it who shouldn’t—I can play golf. 
Jimmie and I used to make for the 
public links every Saturday afternoon 
and every Sunday and every holiday 
at home—and for good instruction in 
the gentle art of golfing, commend me 
to an athletic younger brother who 
scorns to flatter his sister. And I had 
missed it so, since I came to New York. 
Of course I hadn’t any clubs, but I felt 
as though I could use any one’s suc- 
cessfully, even the long-armed man’s 
beside me. 

“If you don’t play golf, Miss El- 
dridge,” he began, “we can take a tramp 
and turn up at the club for luncheon 
when- 

“But I do,” I wailed, frightened lest 
I should be done out of what I was so 
eagerly anticipating. “Only, of course, 
I haven’t any clubs.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I have the key 
to my sister’s locker. Miss Flower 
hasn’t any clubs, either, and she was 
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to use Jessica’s; so you can be out- 
fitted all right. Have you played 
much ?” 

I was afraid to boast, so I said “a 
little” and murmured something about 
being out of practice. He looked re- 
signed. 

It has been one of those steely gray 
days that sometimes precede a snow- 
storm. The air has been tingling; it 
would have been uncomfortable if one 
were not aglow from exercise. The 
ground has been hard frozen and rutty 
from the marks of a recent thaw. It 
wasn’t ideal ground for golf, but it was 
pretty good! And when I, in Miss Jes- 
sica Fletcher’s long, gray coat sweater, 
and my own veil tied around my hair 
—I can’t bear anything blowing when 
I play golf—tried the pliable handle 
of her driver at the first tee, my blood 
fairly sang for pleasure. And when I 
hit the little white ball a clean stroke 
that raised it, and sent it sailing, sail- 
ing, making a long white arc in the 
air, I did feel exultant. Dirkman Flet- 
cher looked at me with a new sort of 
interest on his friendly face—more ad- 
miring than his usual kind regard—and 
said: 

“Why, Miss Eldridge, you play golf!” 

I laughed. 

“Why else should I be here, Mr. 
Fletcher?” I asked. “Did you really 
think I wanted nothing but a chance to 
be with ad 

Then I stopped. It sounded brazen, 
and somehow like poor Hattie Lawlor’s 
sort of witticism. 

“Why don’t you finish?” he dared me. 
There was quite a new look in his face 
now. But I hurried away in the wake 
of my caddy, who, seeing my good 
drive, had assumed the air of being 
responsible for it, and also of feeling an 
enormous pity for the other caddies of 
women. It was a judgment on him and 
me that my next stroke should land 
me ignominiously in a bunker. 

Well, the day was a huge success. 
However much Mr. Fletcher is in love 
with Miss June Flower, he does love to 
be out of doors, talking and laughing 
and swinging his arms. He had a good 
time—that much I’ll vouch for. And 
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“Did you really think I wanted nothing but a chance to be with 


by evening, though his face was just 
as friendly, it wasn’t quite so—so— 
philanthropically friendly as it has al- 
ways been in the office. That was a 
change I must say I appreciated. 

We got back to the city a little be- 
fore seven. We had meant to get back 
earlier, for I had declined to go to 
dinner with him—I thought he had 
more than done his duty by the “poor 
working girl” that day—but we had 











” Then I stopped. 


missed our trail and then some fiend 
had induced us to trolley in. It was 
nearly seven when we reached One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street. 
“You'll have to reconsider your de- 
termination about not dining with me, 
Miss Champion,” said he. “You 
wouldn’t be able to get to Grove Street, 
and the angel cake and cold ham and 
preserved pears, not if we chartered 
the swiftest automobile in the city.” 








“How did you know about holiday 
suppers in Mrs. Johnson’s?” I de- 
manded. 

“Mrs. Johnson’s is a boarding house ; 
all boarding houses have the same holi- 
day suppers ; ergo Didn’t you know, 
Miss Eldridge, that the Mystic Circle 
of the Boarding-house Keepersis pledged 
by the most awful vows and penalties 
never to depart from a certain small 
list of viands for their Sunday and 
holiday-night banquets? It’s true. But 
where shall we go, since even that lim- 
ited menu is lost to you? Would you 
rather go down into the city, or to one 
of the big restaurants on this thorough- 
fare?” 

I was hungry—golf does that for you. 
I said that I thought, since we had 
missed the stewed pears at home, we'd 
better get something to eat as quickly 
as possible. We went to a great, big, 
glittering, noisy restaurant on the 
street. It wasn’t in the least elegant, 
though the food was all that could be 
desired, and though there was a really 
good band playing, and though it was 
enormous and much ornamented. And 
it swarmed with people—“The Peo- 
ple,” I should say; nice, cheerful souls 
with a fondness for noisy cheer and 
good things to eat. There were lots of 
family parties at the tables—small chil- 
dren out under the wing of their pros- 
perous, smiling parents—all sorts of 
people except the kinds that overflow 
the big downtown restaurants, I imag- 
ine. We got a little table in a bal- 
. cony, next the rail, so that we could 
look down upon the jovial scene below. 
It was certainly very merry. 

Suddenly my companion, who was 
making himself very entertaining in a 
nice, idle, good-natured way, broke off 
in the middle of a sentence. I had been 
listening to him rather indifferently, 
with my eyes on the busy scene below 
—the crowded tables, the hurrying 
waiters. I looked up when he paused 
so abruptly, and I saw that he was 
staring toward the opposite balcony. 
Almost directly across from us, the 
soulful Miss Flower, looking quite 
lovely ‘and impressive in black furs 
which had been given her for a Christ- 
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mas present, was seating herself, with 
the thin, affectedly bent, blond Mr. Rod- 
man Priestley. 

Dirkman controlled his face at once, 
when he saw that my eyes had followed 
the direction of his. 

“T didn’t know that poets ever came 
so far out of the Washington Square 
beat as this,” he laughed. 

I murmured something intended to 
be agreeable and reassuring about how 
nice it was that she hadn’t had her 
entire New Year utterly spoiled by her 
sick friend in Brooklyn. His lips set 
themselves in rather a severe line as I 
spoke ; though, indeed, I was sincere in 
my desire to say something that would 
not leave him with the impression that 
the sick friend had been a myth, and 
the whole thing a trumped-up excuse 
to enable her to spend the day with 
Mr. Priestley. I don’t think that Mr. 
Dirkman Fletcher would find it easy to 
forgive a lie, from his look across the 
big restaurant. 

He soon assumed his usual cheerful 
manner again. I couldn’t keep my in- 
quisitive eyes off the couple across the 
balcony, but he seemed to forget them. 
As for them, they were so absorbed in 
posing for each other’s benefit, and 
making conversation for each other’s 
bewilderment—“playing the game,” I 
have heard Miss Flower call it—that 
they never looked across toward us 
once. They didn’t even look at the 
scene about them, except to throw it a 
condescending, amused glance when 
they first came in—the sort of a glance 
the gods and goddesses might have oc- 
casionally thrown the earth before re- 
turning to their own Olympian pur- 
suits ! 

Well, we went down to Grove Street 
after our dinner, and Mr. Fletcher 
thanked me for a very pleasant day. 
He said it a$ though he meant it, too, 
and there was no hint in his voice or 
manner of the table across the way. 

January 3: I am a white-winged 
angel—that is what Iam! I went over 
to the Van Rensselaer to-night to do 
some copying for Miss Flower. She 
asked me kindly about my holiday. I 
said that it had been very pleasant. 
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“T had a wretched time,” she said, 
sighing. “You know I was to have 
gone out to the country for a day in 
the open with Mr. Fletcher. Well, at 
the last moment, I was summoned 
to a friend’s in Brooklyn—I didn’t get 
back until midnight. Absurd, wasn’t 
it, anybody’s wanting impractical me 
in a crisis of sickness? But it hap- 
pened so.” 

I felt my cheeks burning. Finally, 
with my eyes fixed on her little type- 
writer keys, I blurted out: 

“Miss Flower—please forgive my 
butting in, but don’t tell Mr. Fletcher 
that. You see—you see—we saw you 
—at Heinz’s—at dinner.” 

She looked at me hard, out of nar- 
rowed eyes, for a second. Then she 
threw her head back and laughed— 
laughed and laughed! 

“Well,” she said, “you have found 
me out. But do you think it’s really 
wrong to tell—oh, tarratiddles—in a 
good cause?” 

“T never thought about it,” I an- 
swered. 

“And it is a good cause, saving peo- 
ple’s feelings, isn’t it? You will admit 
that, even if you are the sternest of 
moralists, won't you?” 

“I’m not the sternest of moralists; 
people’s stories are none of my affair. 
And I suppose it is better sometimes to 
fib than to wound people gratuitously.” 

“We all do it,” went on Miss Flower 
in a conventional, argumentative tone. 
“We do it when we say we’re not at 
home, instead of that we don’t want 
to see our callers. We do it when 
we tell women their hats are becom- 
ing. We do it all the time. But why 
should I try to justify a universal prac- 
tice on such grounds? I tell stories 
because I feel like it. I’m not bound 
by other men’s pretended principles. I 
claim the right of the free soul to ex- 
press itself however it will—in lies, if 
it happens to want to! However, I’m 
much obliged to you, Miss Eldridge, 
for the—tip, I suppose you’d call it. 
I don’t want to do anything inartistic, 
and to tell a lie in which discovery is 
assured is inartistic, don’t you think?” 


“Of course you’re joking.” said I, 
though I had my doubts on that score. 

“Of course I am,” she agreed. 

A little later I heard her talking on 
the telephone to Mr. Priestley. She 
told him, airily, not to imperil his im- 
mortal soul by saying that he hadn’t 
seen her New Year’s, in case he should 
meet the Man of Fact anywhere. And 
then, with much laughter at her end 
of the wire, at least, they proceeded to 
arrange a story which “would not come 
apart in the telling,” she said. From it 
I learned that she had never been near 
Brooklyn that day, that she hadn’t a 
sick friend in the world, that she had 
merely thrown Dirkman Fletcher down 
because at the last minute the English 
poet had offered her his society for 
the day. It made me boil with anger 
to think of such a decent, straight sort 
of a chap as Mr. Fletcher being de- 
ceived for such a hop-o’-my-thumb of a 
creature as the other. There is some- 
thing so trifling about the poet’s whole 
make-up, physical and mental. But 
it’s all none of my business. Nice men 
fall in love with queer women and 
nice women with all sorts of brutes all 
the time. What does it all matter? 

January 7: June Flower and the 
English poet have been to see Mrs. 
Bleecker! The dear old lady is in a 
state of the most twittering excitement 
and delight. I’d like to know what in 
creation June Flower wants. 

January 10: It is practically decided 
that the railroad will establish the spur 
which will either go through or skirt 
the Baylawns property. Every one is 
much excited. Every one has some pet 
scheme for acquiring the Baylawns 
property; but no one seems to have 
thought of offering Mrs. Bleecker a 
fair price on it. 

January 11: Mr. Petersen sounded 
the bell on my desk with a peculiarly 
hideous squeak and squeal to-day, and 
when I went into his office he looked 
at me with a particularly malevolent 
air. His nose seems to become beak- 
like when he is trying to stare you into 
a state of utter mental collapse. 

“Sit down,” he growled. I sat. 

“This Baylawns woman—this foolish 
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“Miss Flower—please forgive my butting in, but don’t tell Mr. Fletcher that.” 


old lady who won't part with her prop- 
erty—this ancient simpleton who sacri- 
fices dollars to sentiment—what do you 
happen to know of her family rela- 
tions ?” : 

“Not very much. There isn’t much 
to know, I think,” I answered. ‘She 
has been a widow for twelve or fifteen 
years or so. Her two daughters died 
in childhood. She had a son, but he 
was wild, I fancy, or willful, or didn’t 
get on with his father. At any rate he 
ran away from home some eighteen 
or nineteen years ago, and they haven’t 
heard of him since.” 

“Disinherited by father’s will?” Mr. 
Petersen fairly bit the question off at 
me, 

“T suppose so—I don’t know. I only 
know the father was very bitter toward 
him and would have no search made 
for him.” 

“Um!” He paused for a minute and 
then he telephoned to the titles depart- 
ment. 

“Send some one down to Long Island 























City to look up titles to the Baylawns 
estate,” he growled. Then he turned 
again to me. “There’s a chance, of 
course, that the son wasn’t disinherited. 
If the old man died intestate, why, 
the son would have to be declared le- 
gally dead before the mother could 
sell. We must see about it at once.” 
It never occurs to him that in the end 
Mrs. Bleecker won’t sell. He never 
allows himself to act upon. the assump- 
tion that anything contrary to his 
wishes is going to happen. I suppose 
that that’s why things usually do go 
his way. He’s the most material, cold, 
hard man I’ve ever seen, and yet he’s 
rapidly converting me into a believer in 
mystic powers. I am perfectly sure 
that it’s his tremendous will to believe 
himself successful that makes success 
attend him. Still, if anything could op- 
pose him I dare say it would be just a 
flighty, uncertain, dear little sentimen- 
talist like Mrs. Bleecker. A steel bar 
has so much more effect upon a rock 
than upon a fluffy feather pillow! 
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January 12: I was able to inform 
Mr. Petersen to-day that old Mr. 
Bleecker had died intestate, and that 
Mrs. Bleecker had only her thirds in 
his property, but that she had been ap- 
pointed administratrix. 

He scowled at me and swore. 

“That means we'll have to have the 
son declared dead, legally. You're 
sure that the old lady isn’t really in 
communication with him, but not ac- 
knowledging it, because he’s a blackleg 
or something ?” 

“If he had ever shown up again, and 
were the sort of person you suggest,” 
said I, “wouldn’t he have claimed his 
share in his father’s property?” 

“Sounds reasonable,” grunted the 
chief. ‘There are times when I have 
hopes of making a good _ business 
woman out of you. You have gleams 
of intelligence. Why don’t you go in 
and get that commission? I think we’d 
make it the whole thing—the regular 
fee—ten per cent. You could do a good 
deal with fifteen hundred, now couldn’t 
you?” 

“Lots,” said I. “But she couldn’t do 
so much with seven hundred and fifty.” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“Tf she were so foolish as to sell her 
property for ten thousand dollars or 
fifteen, she couldn’t hope for more than 
five hundred or seven hundred and fifty 
a year for income, could she? Well, 
you see, she can let Baylawns sum- 
mers now for five or six hundred, if 
she wants to; and I’ve forgotten how 
many tons of hay the place cuts; and 
she could, if her other investments 
turned out badly, go there to live win- 
ters. And, sentiment apart, she can 
do a little sum in plain and simple 
arithmetic as well as the next one.” 

“Um! Have you been directing her 
thoughts to arithmetic ?” 

I couldn’t help smiling a little. The 
dear, foolish old lady had been talking 
a little on the selling side the other 
day, and I certainly had called her at- 
tention to a few mathematical facts. 

“You'll be fired the first thing you 
know,” commented my boss. But he 
spoke quite genially. And as I left the 
room, he called after me: 





“T don’t say we mightn’t go as high 
as twenty thousand—or even twenty- 
five—to keep your elderly protégée 
comfortable.” 

“She’s very comfortable as she is, 
thank you,” said I. 

January 15: As I came up the steps 
of Mrs. Johnson’s refuge last night, the 
jJoor slammed behind a tall, well-dressed 
man who seemed familiar to me as he 
put on his high hat and ran down the 
stone flight. I was a little puzzled by 
his seeming so entirely known to me, 
when, upon reflection, I had to decide 
that I didn’t know him at all. I had 
paused with my key in the lock to 
watch his rapidly moving figure 
through the dusk of Grove Street to the 
corner where the Eighth Street cars 
make bands of swiftly vanishing light, 
and he turned to look back—evidently 
at me. But I didn’t know him, and 
went on in. Old Mrs. Bleecker was 
hovering on the confines of the parlor, 
as she often is at evening, poor, lone- 
some, chatty old dear, waiting to inter- 
cept some of us from the world of out 
of doors. She called me in her fluty, 
old voice: 

“Miss Eldridge? Oh, it is you, isn’t 
it? Do come in here for a minute, if 
you can spare the time.” 

I followed into the parlor, although I 
was dying to get upstairs and change 
my boots and remove my collar and 
generally freshen up. She moved about 
very mysteriously, looking out of the 
windows as though she suspected lis- 
teners on the sills, and investigating be- 
hind the portiéres as though it was 
the arras in “Hamlet” with that old 
busybody of a prime minister dead be- 
hind it. 

“Who do you think has been to see 
me, Miss Eldridge, my dear?” she whis- 
pered, very importantly. 

I shook my head to indicate that I 
couldn’t imagine. 

“But you must guess, you really 
must,” she insisted. 

“Miss Flower?” 

“No—not for two or three days. I 
mean to-day—this very day.” 

“Well, if not Miss Flower, probably 
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not Mr. Priestley either. I give it up, 
Mrs. Bleecker.” 

“Some one about my place!” 

“But you’re always having those. 
Meyer-Grimson send at least three a 
week.” 

“But this wasn’t from Meyer-Grim- 
son!” 

I was considerably astonished and a 
little excited. Mrs. Bleecker was 
charmed at the effect her words had 
produced on me. 

“Was it some one from the Mac- 
Naughton Realty people?” I asked, re- 
ferring to our great rivals in the de- 
velopment of our neighborhood of Long 
Island. 

Mrs. Bleecker shook her head, with 
a little dimple of pleased mystery at 
the corners of her dear old mouth. 
“No?” I felt a little disturbed at this 
information. If not the MacNaughton 
people, who? 
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“The railroad,” said Mrs. Bleecker 
solemnly and with the deepest enjoy- 
ment. 

“Oh!” was my somewhat inadequate 
response. 

Then I said I must go and freshen 
up for dinner, and she said, kind old 
heart that she is, that she had some 
fresh lavender water—two bottles in an 
enchanting case which had come as a 
belated Christmas present—and she was 
going to bring one up to me to put on 
my poor head immediately. 

“It’s the most refreshing thing in the 
world, and it will cool your forehead 
after your hard day,” she told me. 
“Now, I insist. Dear me, how all you 
wonderful girls who go out into the 
world ever manage to do as much as 
you do * And she broke off, words 





to paint our wonderful accomplish- 
ments failing her. 





“You must have met him 
just leaving,” said Mrs. 
Bleecker. 

+ “Oh, was it the tall gen- 
tleman in the silk hat?” 

Mrs. Bleecker declared 
that it was. “It makes me 
feel quite like a belle again, 
having so many gentlemen 
calling on me,” she said 
sprightlily. “It’s you they 
ought to be coming to see, 
my dear—you and Doctor 
Bickford, if she would only 
be sensible enough to give 
up that foolish doctor busi- 
ness. I must say I like old 
ways best, child, and I’ve 
teld Doctor Bickford her- 
self that she’s cutting off 
every chance in the world 
she might ever have of get- 
ting a good home and ft 

But to-night I wasn’t in- 
terested in the matrimonial 
prospects of Doctor Bick- 
ford. 

“If it wasn’t the Mac- 
Naughton people, Mrs. 
Bleecker,” I interrupted her, 
“do you mind telling me 
who it was?” 
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As I pottered about my room, chan- 
ging my stout shoesand my Unbreakable 
Hose—guaranteed—for slippers and 
lisle thread, and my dark flannel waist 
for a white seersucker—you can wasli 
them yourself and they don’t need iron- 
ing; Hattie Lawlor calls them the 
working girl’s salvation—and dabbling 
some of the refreshing water on my 
hands and forehead, the good old lady 
prattled on to me. How she would 
have loved it, had her daughters lived! 

“That’s a sweet little waist,” she said. 
“T like you in white—I like all young 
people in white. What a sweet little 
underwaist that is—hand-embroidered, 

- too! You’re an extravagant puss for 
all your sober ways. Oh, a Christmas 
present! Well, it’s a very pretty one.” 

It was a pretty one. Mrs. Benthorn 
had given it to me, making me feel 
very remorseful that she should have 
squandered her eyesight on such ex- 
quisite needlework. I had again that 
strange little sense of the connection 
between her and Mrs. Bleecker. That 
lady was running on about clothes and 
beaux and all the proper feminine in- 
terests. My mind busied itself again 
with the agent of the railroad. 

“Does the railroad make you a good 
offer?” I asked, with as casual an air 
as I could muster. 

“Well, it doesn’t exactly make me an 
offer. But the gentleman who called 
upon me—he knows they’re going to 
make me an offer, he has inside infor- 
mation. But he says that it will be a 
poor one; it’s a soulless corporation, he 
says, and it will use every advantage 
in dealing with a lone old woman. So 
he wants me to give him an option on 
it—for more than the railroad will of- 
fer—and he'll buy it, if it is really final- 
ly decided to build some sort of a 
branch or something right down to 
the bay—and—you understand?” She 
floundered toward a conclusion which 
evidently did not seem quite so gllit- 
tering to her as it had seemed beneath 
the persuasive eloquence of the rail- 
road’s “agent.” 

I replied, somewhat tartly, that I 
thought I understood perfectly. 

“The man wants to get an option on 





your place at a low figure so that he 
can sell it to the railroad at a high 
one,” I said. 

“Just like the Meyer-Grimson people, 
isn’t he?” said Mrs. Bleecker, with a 
pleased little laugh at her own astute- 
ness. 

I had to admit the soft impeachment. 
But it did make me mad that, if any 
one was going to benefit by her child- 
like ineptitude for affairs, it shouldn’t 
be our company. I didn’t want any 
fee for getting her place—I didn’t 
want to be mixed up in the business. 
But I didn’t want our office to lose the 
game to some more wily bargainer. So 
I talked to her quite severely about the 
necessity of holding on to her place 
until a really good offer was made her 
by some responsible party. I played 
upon the string of recollection and 
sentiment, as well as upon that of cal- 
culation and caution. She sighed and 
wiped her eyes, and said, “yes, indeed” 
to the minor and the major themes 
alike. But she added that of course 
the place would never seem the same, 
to her if a railroad should go thunder- 
ing through near by, and a cheap own- 
your-own homes suburb spring up be- 
yond her orchard. I saw the argument 
of the gentleman in the tall hat! 

January 18: I did not suppose it was 
possible for me to feel so utterly mis- 
erable. Dirkman Fletcher has proposed 
to June Flower. She told me so. I 
went there to-night. There was a bowl 
of mignonette and carnations—a high 
punch bowl of them—standing on a 
slender-legged little table with a leaf 
folded backward against the wall—a 
Sheraton, I’ve heard them call it. I 
exclaimed over them, naturally, as who 
would not? And she said that they 
were lovely in a plain, common, or gar- 
den fashion, but that for her part she 
thought she preferred something with a 
little more subtlety, a little more rarity. 

“Though these,” she added, “have 
one excellent quality of a floral offer- 
ing—they quite adequately express the 
giver.” I knew who the giver was. She 
sighed—not affectedly, but a good, hon- 
est, lonesome sort of a sigh. Then she 
turned to me and said: “Tell me— 
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wouldn’t you think a young woman 
‘lucky to have Dirkman Fletcher in love 
with her, and wanting to marry her?” 

“If she was in love with him and 
wanted to marry him,” I replied as 
tersely as possible, opening the machine. 

“Not otherwise ?” 

She seemed unlike herself. She 
wasn’t posing, she wasn’t trying to im- 
press me; she was just honestly thresh- 
ing something over in her mind. 

“Not otherwise,” I answered. 

“Well, I wish I were in love with 
him then, or wanted to marry him. For 
I know he’s a stalwart, reliable sort 
of a man, and that a woman who cared 
for him could be happy with him. But 
I’m afraid I don’t—that way. But I’m 
taking time to consider, I’m taking time 
to consider!” Then she looked at me 
queerly. “I suppose you think I’m 
lacking in the finer feelings to be will- 
ing to talk about my proposals like this, 
don’t you? Well, you know ‘the finer 
feelings’ are a set of hypocrisies and 
conventions like so many other things 
people swear by. At least I claim the 
right to think my own thoughts and 
live my own life.” 

Well, I’m back in my attic. There’s 
one thing I will say to myself and say 
and say: “Don’t you be a fool, Joanna 
Eldridge! Don’t you be a fool!” 

January 19: He walked out of the 
office with me this afternoon and rode 
down in the elevator with me. I felt 
as though my silly, telltale face was 
announcing what I knew. 

“Are you riding or walking?” he 
asked me when we reached the door. 

“Walking,” said I firmly. 

I have always walked to and from 
the office; it’s the only exercise I can 
count on each day, and although I was 
dying to get back to my room to gloom 
in comfort—if any one can understand 
what that means—I have made up my 
mind to keep on in my own way, to 
get over this nonsense Oh, not to 
be a fool! 

We talked—rather jerkily, I think— 
about one thing and another. We were 
down about Twenty-third Street when 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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he mentioned—it. I don’t remember 
just how it came about, but it did, and 
he was saying that when a man had 
done a woman an injustice in his 
thaughts, he always had a passion of 
remorse afterward, he always wanted 
to be put to the test to redeem his in- 
justice. I didn’t know quite what he 
was driving at then, but he went on: 

“You remember New Year’s Day? 
You remember I told you that I 
had an-engagement with Miss Flower 
which the illness of a friend in Brook- 
lyn had obliged her to break?” I 
nodded. ‘Well,’ he went on, “when I 
saw her at Heinz’s that night, I con- 
fess to a sudden doubt of her morn- 
ing’s explanations. I felt as if she had 
thrown me down deceitfully. And I— 
very cheaply, it seems to me now—de- 
termined to let her convict herself, if 
she had fibbed to me.” He paused for 
comment, and I nodded. “Well,” he 
picked up his story again. “I laid a 
trap for her. When I called on her I 
pretended not to have seen her. I 
asked after the friend in Brooklyn and 
regretted the failure of the day we had 
planned at Westchester. And then, she 
told me quite frankly that her friend 
had been more frightened than hurt by 
an accident, and that she, Miss Flower, 
was home again by three in the after- 
noon. She telephoned to my rooms, 
but of course I wasn’t there. So she 
telephoned to Priestley—he’s a great 
pal of hers—with better luck; and she 
told me they had ‘bummed’ around 
town during the afternoon and had 
turned up at Heinz’s for dinner. Of 
course, after my bluff, I couldn’t tell 
her I had seen her there. But maybe 
I wasn’t ashamed of myself and of my 
common suspicions of her truth.” 

Of course I wasn’t such a gump that 
I didn’t realize he was talking, telling 
me all this, so that I shouldn’t think 
June Flower had played fast and loose 
with him that day. And I know—oh, 
it makes me sick! Why didn’t I keep 
my mouth closed the other day and let 
her lie herself on to her finish with him, 
out of his regard and respect for good? 
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CONCENTRATED OPTIMBM 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


HE world is growing better. It is not for me to say 
that what I have written for these pages in the past 
three years is primarily responsible for this happy 

state of things, so I leave that for some one else—and 
I’m afraid that winter will be upon us before I hear it. 

But, whatever the reason, the world is certainly grow- 
ing better. 

I have heard persons denounce our big navy, and say 
that the expensive trip around the world that our boys 
lately took was a barbarous thing to do; that the twenti- 
eth century was no time to make a parade of war possi- 
bilities before presumably friendly nations. 

Bless your dear hearts, you pessimists who think that 
way, don’t you see that you look at the thing hind side 
before? 

There never was a friendlier crusade than that same 
crusade of our fine boys to many foreign ports. It is so 
long now since it happened—in these swift-moving days 
—that it is almost too late to talk about it, but the good 
results of that friendly cruise around the world will bene- 
fit your children and your children’s children. 

All the boys were ready to fight, but just because 
they went around the world in fighting trim with good 
nature in their hearts they won’t have to fight. 

We are not only growing better, but we are growing 
intelligent, and fighting is unintelligent. 

- Who thinks evil of the big, good-natured, but very 

husky and determined policemen who patrol the streets 
of London. 

| They are bearers of good will, and they make travelers 
from all lands think better of England. They are cour- 

teous and friendly and obliging, but they are also there 

to keep the peace, and they will do it, even if, as a last 

resort, they have to fight. 

Neither you nor I will ever live to see a war fought 
on these shores of ours or, by Americans as a nation, on 
any shores. Cut this prophecy out and paste it away, and 
if it fails remind me of it. 
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But you wont have to. War has at last come to an 
end, as far as we are concerned, and it is a good thing 
that this is so. That is one reason why we know that the 
world is growing better. 

Intelligent and cultivated men used to fight duels, but 
we Americans laughed that out of practice. The more 
intelligent and cultivated a nation becomes, the less chance 
there is that it will fight a duel with another nation; and 
we are getting to be very intelligent, and it is not the 
Chatauquas’ fault if we are not getting to be very culti- 
vated. 

They used to laugh at the peace societies, but now they 
must see that the peace societies have wrought a great 
work. Only cheap persons talk fight any more. When 
you hear a man fulminating against Japan, and telling 
how in the course of a decade or so she will be fighting 
us, ask him to stop being cheap. Ask him to lift the 
world up, not push it down. Such talk as his is degrad- 
ing. There are cheap men in Japan who talk fight, but 
the better element in both countries counsels peace and will 
keep peace. In the long run the best element rules. 

The world is getting better. I was at a dinner the other 
day where men of all sorts were present, and a minister 
made a speech in which he called on his hearers to help 
spread the spirit of Jesus Christ abroad in the world. A 
generation ago men of the world at a dinner would have 
grown restive under such talk; they would have said it 
smacked of the revival meeting; but on this occasion 
every eye—and there were several hundred pairs of eyes 
there—was fastened intently on the speaker, and every ear 
heard with interest what he had to say. His was not a 
short speech, but there was no shifting of chairs or shuf- 
fling of uneasy feet. They listened to what he had to say 
because of one thing: 

No matter whether you are an agnostic or an infidel 
or a Christian Scientist or a Jew or a Roman Catholic 
or a Unitarian or an Episcopalian or a Presbyterian or 
a Methodist or a Baptist, you must admit that the spirit 
of Jesus Christ is abroad in the world to-day. You may 
deny his divinity, but you must acknowledge his power. 

President Taft is a Unitarian, but the whole spirit of his 
life is that which ought to animate the actions of an 
orthodox Christian. 

Men like Taft are helping the world to be better. Men 
like Roosevelt—in a different way—are helping the world 
to be better. 
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KIN Graft is bad. Thanks be to the muckrakers, there is 
| less graft to-day than there was five years ago. 
i Do not belittle the muckrakers. They have done a 
9) great work, and the larger spirits among them have done 
an it disinterestedly, even if they were paid for their arti- 
lat’ cles. They have done it as good Americans who wished 
aa to see their house put in order. 
AN They have helped to better the world. 
There is no question but that the “malefactors of great 
# wealth,’ to quote a memorable phrase, have helped to 
5 better the world with the money they have “gained.” 
Z/\ I am not making excuses for the way they got it, but 
ip they have certainly put it to great uses. 
It may have been fear of the populace that started 
UT them on the right track, but they have gotten a taste for 
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well doing, and the hospitals and the institutions for the 
study of disease would not have been possible if these 
men had not amassed great wealth. 

All turns out right in the end. 

A great earthquake but hastens the time of death for 
a few thousand. It is awful because it is lumped in one 
place, but there is not a day goes by that does not see 
a hundred times as many deaths in different places. 

The virtue that grows out of the many being dead in 
one place is the quickening that is given to the spirit of 
charity. Nations vie with each other in help for the 
survivors, and the whole world is made better. 

Can Italy think of Russia other than as a friend when 
she recalls what the Russian sailors did at Messina? 

She has always known that America is her friend, but 
the ties have been visibly strengthened this year. 

The world is getting better in that the spirit of charity 
is growing broader all the time. Travel is what has 
helped to do this thing, and the voyage of the navy helped 
as no band of voyagers ever helped before. 

We can all help. We can all avoid being cheap. We 
can take a large view of things. If we believe in the 
brotherhood of man we are Christians, even if we never 
go to church and have a prejudice against ministers. 

And if you believe in the brotherhood of man you may 
grow broad enough in time to take ministers into the 
brotherhood. 

The world is growing better, and now that it has started 
nothing can stop it. 
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A Deal 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


EVEN elderly men, of a distinctly 
nautical cut of jib, came in sin- 
gle file down some dingy stairs, 

and out of the gloom of a hallway, to 
the street. They stood on the curb 
and, one after the other, put up their 
arms, crooked their elbows, and 
stretched and yawned. 

“It’s goin’ to be pretty much a dead 
calm, the rest of it,” observed Cap’n 
Osney Cole. “It seemed to me he 
smoothed down terrible quick,” he 
added regretfully. 

“T was lookin’ for more to be said 
and done, myself,” agreed Cap’n Cook. 
“One way you look at it, we mutinied 
on his skipper, tookecharge of the brig, 
and was about as near piruts for forty- 
eight hours as we well could be. If 
there was ever an excuse for a man 
to go into the air and stay there till 
he’d made trouble for us, he had it. 
But Englishers ain’t what they was be- 
fore we licked them along here in eigh- 
teen-twelve.” 

The bright waters of the port and 
the vista of the Bay of Fundy glistened 
in patches between the waterside build- 
ings, and Cap’n Cook gazed that way 
thoughtfully. 

A man came down the same stairway 
by which they had gained the street. 

He was buttoning an alpaca coat over 
a real John Bull rotundity. 


In 


By Holman F. Davy. 


CH. GRUNWALD 


“Very easy do you get off, you Yan- 
kees,” he snapped; “too easy. It seems 
worse to me as I think of it.” 

“It does to us,” confessed Cap’n 
Cook. 

“T have a mind yet to make you smart 
for it. You come to me and calmly 
confess that you mutinied on the high 
seas. Damme, if that isn’t American 
impudence for you!” 

“Yes, sir, a plain case of it,” agreed 
Cap’n Cook. ‘The only redeemin’ fea- 
ture is that we brought your brig to 
port free of all charge.” 

“T’ll know the truth when I get out 
there and talk with our skipper.” He 
went down the street a few steps, and 
came back and shook his fists at them. 
“And if brig or master are the worse 
for this affair, you shall suffer.” 

“So far as the brig goes,” stated 
Cap’n Aaron Sproul, “I sailed her with 
six master mariners for crew, and she 
was never sailed so well, and if that 
weevil-drilled skipper of your’n hadn't 
tried to tell me my business he would 
not be locked in that fo’c’sle now, wait- 
in’ for you.” 

“Infernal outrage, the whole of it!” 
the other shouted back at them over 
his shoulder. He disappeared, going 
toward the water front. 

“Tt’s nothin’ but wheltin’ at a hum- 
min’ bird with a batstick—fightin’ with 
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lim. Bizz—buzz—back and forth! The 
bottom has all dropped out of the whole 
fight.” Cap’n Sproul stated it sourly. 

They all yawned again, set off by 
a prodigious effort in that line by Cap’n 
Cole. 

A fat, lumpy, oily chunk of a man 
who had been standing at a little dis- 
tance, listening to the colloquy with 
interest, approached the group ingra- 
tiatingly. 

“As near as [I could understand, 
gents,” he said, with the staccato ut- 
terance of “the breather,” “you was in 
the right of it. But what was the dis- 
pute?” 

They did not warm under his smile. 
They stared at him coldly. But at last 
a glint of recognition showed in the 
eyes of Cap’n Cook. 

“Hain’t your name Usial Tate?” he 
asked bluntly. 

“Why, it is—it certainly is,” chir- 
ruped the stranger. He cocked eye of 
inquiry at Cap’n Cook, and wrinkled 
his fat forehead in an effort to return 
this courtesy of identification. 

“You might not remember me— 
probably wouldn’t. But my name’s 
Cook. I was nigh by handy that time 
when the revenue cutter nabbed you 
off Boston Light with that cargo of 
wool you was smugglin’.” 

That identification was like a smack 
across the face. It paralyzed Mr. Tate’s 
smile. 

“That—that was sort of a queer mix- 
up,” he stammered. “But those gov- 
ernment fellows do make mistakes. 
That was a mistake.” 

“You let the mistake go too far, 
then,” remarked the inexorable Mr. 
Cook. “’Cause they libeled and sold 
your schooner and cargo, for I was 
there at the marshal’s auction—and I 
saw by the paper that you got ninety 
days in jail.” 

“T was dragged into that by others,” 
declared Mr. Tate desperately. “But it 
taught me a lesson to have nothin’ more 
to do with men who get you into 
scrapes. I hope you gents won’t think 
I’m a lawbreaker.” 

“Say, look here!” ejaculated Cap’n 
Tansom, not interested in the exposé, 


and studying a huge silver watch. “If 
we’re goin’ to catch that train that we 
looked up, we’ve got to up killick.” 

“Cuss a train in this weather!” 
snapped Cap’n Sproul, flicking per- 
spiration from his forehead with his 
finger. 

“How did you get here?” asked Mr. 
Tate, still ingratiating, and plainly 
eager to change the conversation from 
his own affairs. 

“Brought the London Lass from 
Rockland—seven shipmasters of us— 
because her crew had deserted, and the 
skipper couldn’t sign a new one on 
account of her reppytation for grub. I 
don’t know who got up the reppyta- 
tion. Whoever done it didn’t make half 
use of his chances,” added Cap’n Sproul 
grimly. 

“And you was sayin’ you’d locked 
the skipper up?” persisted Mr. Tate. 
“Left him aboard, I think you was 
sayin’.” 

“Be you lookin’ for items for a news- 
paper?” queried Cap’n Sproul sarcas- 
tically. 

Mr. Tate flushed. 

“T didn’t mean to act like puttin’ my 
nose in,” he apologized. “But I was 
reck’nin’ whether you was leavin’ the 
London Lass for good.” 

“Leavin’ her!” snorted Cap’n Sproul. 
“What are you takin’ us for—Portygee 
sailors? We're seven retired shipmas- 
ters, I tell ye, and we brought that brig 
acrost for fun. For myself, I was 
needin’ the sea voyage—and I need 
some more,” he muttered, as much to 
himself as to the others. ; 

“If you gents was only lookin’ for a 
chance back, now, I could say a few 
things that would be more interestin’ 
than talkin’ politics,” said Mr. Tate 
wistfully. 

Cap’n Sproul was the only one who 
indicated any interest—and his eyes 
spoke for him. 

“It’s this way,” pursued Mr. Tate 
eagerly. “Things is pretty quiet with 
me this time of year, in hot weather. 
I won’t load lumber, bricks, or granite ; 
be darned if I will. It racks a schooner. 
And I’ve got a good one. When the 
cannin’ factories start I’m chartered 
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for the season. You may have sailed 
for the fun of the thing on that Blue- 
nose brig, but you don’t look as though 
you’d got what you come after. If 
you gents are needin’ an outin’, my 
schooner’s for charter for a week or 
ten days—or shorter time.” 

“Most we want to do is to get home,” 
broke in Cap’n Cook. 

“Shorter time is more agree’ble to 
me,” assented Mr. 
Tate. “To tell you 
the truth, I’m ex- 
pectin’ to pick up 
a cargo on to Bos- 
ton when I get to 
Rockland. It’s go- 
in’ to be handy for 
all of us.” 

“You seem to 
be cuttin’ your 
breadth of busi- 
ness _to fit our’n 
pretty close,” 
suggested Cap’n 
Doty _ suspiciously. 

“It’s the time o’ - 
year that does it,” 
explained Mr. 
Tate, mopping 
his face with a 
dirty handkerchief. 
“There’s myself, 
two men, and the 
schooner, and good 
livable grub. I’m 
a friend of Cap’n 
Cook, here, and 
I’m goin’ to make 
allowances.” Cap’n 
Cook’s expression 
indicated that he 
did not appreciate 
exactly the basis on which this friend- 
ship was founded. “I know all of you 
by reputation. Of course money ain’t 
any object to you, you bein’ retired ship 
captains that’s got it tucked away.” 

“Don’t lay it on too thick,” growled 
Cap’n Tewksbury. “The only dog that 
ever bit me was the one that was wag- 
gin’ his tail hardest when he come up.” 

Mr. Tate looked aggrieved. This 
collection of ancient mariners seemed 
to be distinctly offish. 
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“You don’t want to lay that wool 
mistake up against me, gents,” he 
pleaded. “I’d like to have you aboard 
my schooner for a little cruise so that 
all misunderstandin’s can be cleared 
away. And to show you that I’m will- 
in’ to do my part, I'll take you from 
St. John, here, and land you down in 
Rockland for five dollars apiece. 
There!” 

He set his stub- 
by legs wide apart, 
and looked from 
one to the other in 
triumph. 

“Just charter 
her—come up to 
the broker’s office 
and charter her 
and come on,” he 
declared, while 
they gaped at him. 

“What in blazes 
do you want us to 
charter for?” de- 
manded Cap’n 
Cook. “We’d only 
be goin’ as pas- 
sengers. |What's 
the ketch?” 

“It’s plain and 
open sailin’,” pro- 
tested Mr. Tate. 
“IT see you can’t 
forget that wool 
mistake that you 
saw. But don’t 
judge that way. 
If I had had my 
papers right that 


Cap'n Sproul leaned against the rail near the - t ime there 
wheel, eyeing Mr. Tate. 


wouldn’t have 
been any trouble. 
I propose to have papers right after 
this. Always a charter after this, down 
in black and white and all straight at 
the customs office.” He stuck up a row 
of stumpy fingers and bent them, one 
after the other. “Chartered by Such- 
and-such, schooner Frolic, Cap’n Tate, 


_for Such-a-place, canned goods. Ditto, 


ditto, and ditto, miscellaneous cargo. 
Ditto, ditto, cruise for pleasure. I tell 
you, gents, a man that’s once got into 
a mistake with the government can’t be 
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any too careful about charters and 
havin’ responsible people do the char- 
terin’, There’s nothin’ like right and 
proper and solid names at them custom- 
houses. There’s my side! Everything 
regular after this! Do you blame me? 
Come up and charter.” 

“Say,” mumbled Cap’n Tansom in 
Cap’n Sproul’s ear. He had his big 
watch out again. “I don’t like the 
looks of that feller. You could put a 
handle onto him and oil two masts and 
a deck with just what’s on the outside 
of him, say nothin’ about squattin’ him 
a little. Let’s ketch that train.” 

“That’s my idee,’ agreed Cap’n Kit- 
chen, who had overheard. 

“Gents,” said Cap’n Sproul, speak- 
ing so that all could hear, “I’m a lit- 
tle different in my feelin’s about this 
than you are. I’ve been tied up in- 
shore a number of years, and I’m han- 
kerin’ for a little more salt water. I 
ain’t goin’ to argue with you. But you 
can go back, bumpin’ up and down in 
a car seat if you want to. I’m goin’ 
by that schooner, even if I have to 
charter her alone.” 

The other six looked at each other 
and then at the resolute face of their 
companion, 

“We've been havin’ a middlin’ fair 
kind of a time so far, all things con- 
sidered,” said Cap’n Cook at last, “and 
it’s too bad to break up the party.” 

“I’m down for relaxation and a lit- 
tle sloppin’ around in green water,” in- 
sisted Cap’n Sproul. “I’ve spoke my 
say. I’m goin’ with Tate.” 

“Then we might’s well all go that 
way,” assented Cap’n Cook grudgingly. 
“There ain’t enough difference to make 
a row about. But—five dollars apiece 
for a charter of this sort! I swear it 
looks as though there was some kind 
of a ketch about it.” 

“There might be a ketch if I was 
tryin’ to bleed you,” replied Tate a bit 
sharply. “But I don’t believe in lookin’ 
gift hosses in the mouth, myself.” 


Cap’n Tansom returned his monitory - 


watch to his pocket slowly and unwill- 
ingly. 

“Gift hoss without any teeth ain’t 
worth a hoot; gift hoss with too sharp 
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teeth is li’ble to bite,” he observed orac- 
ularly. 

“T’ve been a gent in price and propo- 
sition,” said Mr. Tate, rebuke in voice 
and mien. “I like to be doin’ some- 
thing, and I like company—good com- 
pany. I don’t know where any one 
could pick out better society than ship 
captains, especially the retired kind. 
That’s all there is to it, and the man 
that would be suspicious in circum- 
stances like these would slip his watch 
in his bootleg before he’d let his mother 
come nigh to kiss him.” He looked 


‘sourly from the corner of his eye at 


the last glint of the disappearing watch. 

“You lead the way, Cap’n Tate,” 
commanded Cap’n Sproul. “Them as 
wants to come along can come; them as 
don’t can go back either swimmin’, fly- 
in’, or in a railroad train, as they 
choose.” 

The seven of them swung into line 
when Tate started away, though Cap’n 
Tansom was quite a gap behind and 
stamped along as though trying to kick 
the bricks down into the ground. 

When the formalities had been com- 
plied with, a bit later, the schooner 
Frolic, Tate, had been chartered by 
Messrs. Sproul, Cole, Cook, Tewksbury, 
Kitchen, Tansom, and Doty for “a fish- 
ing cruise.” Mr. Tate had suggested 
that declaring that quest for the ob- 
ject of the trip would do as well as any- 
thing. His point was, merely, that aft- 
er one sad experience he wanted to 
be on the safe and business side, char- 
tered by responsible parties and _ all 
straight with the customhouse. 

The Frolic’s clearance certificate was 
granted without question. 

“Now, gents,” said’ Mr. Tate, “this 
charter bein’ rather unexpected to me, 
I’ve got some few things to arrange 
and it will take me the rest of the day. 
I reckon you'll be wantin’ to look the 
city over. I'll have a yawl in at the 
end of Commercial Wharf at ten this 
evenin’. I’d like to have you show up 
on the dot.” Then he trotted off. 

Cap’n Tansom thought that was a 
queer hour to ask decent men to wait 
for. Cap’n Sproul saw the matter in 
another and entirely favorable light. He 
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urged them to follow him and see the 
sights, and talked encouragingly of the 
prospects of taking in a theatre show 
in the evening at his expense. At ten 
o’clock, when they were trudging down 
to the wharf, even Cap’n Tansom agreed 
that when men really made up their 
minds to have a good time they could 
have it. 

In the dusk at the foot of the landing 
stairs Cap’n Sproul made out the yawl, 
with its two oarsmen. 

“Yawl of the Frolic?” he asked. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” returned one of the 
men. And they embarked. 

It was considerable of a row to the 
schooner. Cap’n Tansom’s hair-trigger 
suspicion began to comment on the rea- 
sons for anchoring so far out, but the 
men who rowed pulled away doggedly 
without bothering to explain. 

When they clambered over the rail, 
Cap’n Tate met and welcomed them 
with real gayety. 

“Now she’s yours to command ait,” 
he declared. “Settle the two staterooms 
as you see fit, and 
arrange to. stow 
yourselves. Plenty 
of beddin’; the 
lockers are just as 
good as a berth.” 

He left them 
tothemselves. 
Promptly they 
heard the chatter 
of the capstan’s 
pawls. 

“He’s heavin’ 
her’ short,” said 
Cap’n Sproul. “I 
didn’t suppose he 
was goin’ to get 
clear to-night.” 

But it was plain 
that Mr. Tate did 
sO propose—and 
the whine of blocks 
succeeded the cap- 
Stan's racket. 
Cap’n Sproul filled 
his pipe for a 
smoke before turn- 
ing in, and went 
on deck and leaned 


Then he got down on his knees und laid his ears 
to the deck. 
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against the rail near the wheel, eying 
Mr. Tate who steered and whistled 
blithesomely. The Frolic was heading 
out to sea with a land breeze that 
hummed joyously in the sail hollows. 

“This is something like,” affirmed 
Cap’n Sproul. “I suppose I’m relishin’ 
it more than my friends are—for I’ve 
been hankerin’ for salt water. It’s like 
malaria, I reckon. A sailor has a run 
of sea hankerin’ once in a while.” 

“T hain’t got much likin’ for it,” con- 
fessed Mr. Tate. “I’m natch’ally a 
land man, myself. The hotel business 
and a sportin’ life suit me; I want to 
own a house in a place where a fellow 
can run a little game and have a bar. 
I’d just as soon be in a monkistry for 
life as to go to sea all the time. If it 
wasn’t a good way to make a dollar I. 
wouldn’t be here. But I want to rake 
enough together for that hotel I’ve got 
my eye on.” 

Cap’n Sproul had expected the en- 
thusiasm of a fellow mariner, and was 
a bit chilled. He looked aloft without 
speaking, seeking 
companionship in 
canvas and _ rig- 
ging. 

“Your fo’s’l ain't 
peaked to draw 
right,” he observed 
at last. 

crt.s.. 2@e8 
enough so long’s 
she keeps goin’,” 
returned Mr. Tate 
carelessly. “I 
never bother how 
she looks so long’s 
she sails.” 

“T’d just as soon 
step forrard and 
give her a_ tug,” 
proffered Cap’n 
Sproul eagerly. 
The two = sailors 
had disappeared. 

“T don’t want 
passengers for- 
ward. of. the 
break,” stated Mr. 
Tate, with an air 
that Cap’n Sproul 
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had not seen in him before. ‘The 
quarter-deck, here, is plenty of room 
for ’em.” Ilis tone was offensive. 

“Seein’ that I’m one of the crowd 
that’s chartered this schooner, I’ll come 
pretty blasted near goin’ wherever I 
want to.” That tone had provoked re- 
bellion. 

“That’s nice talk for a man to make 
when he’s sailed ships as long as you 
have,” remonstrated Mr. Tate. ‘What 
would you have done to a passenger 
that talked that way to you aboard 
your ship when you was sailin’ one?” 

“Well, I would probably have kicked 
him up and down the lee alley and 
then banged him down through the 
gratin’,” confessed the passenger 
frankly. 

“Jusso! But I ain’t natch’ally of a 
bloodthirsty or quarrelsome disposition. 
All I want is discipline aboard, and I 
figured that you gents, havin’ been ship- 
masters yourselves, would be the last 
to break over rules. Landlubbers don’t 
know rules aboard ship, nor how neces- 
sary they are. I reckoned, of course, 


you all knew—and of course you do. 
Orders is that passengers stay aft.” 


Cap'n Sproul, properly rebuked, 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe and 
went below to his blankets. He fell 
asleep reflecting that life up inshore 
and association with landsmen must 
have caused his appreciation of ship- 
board rules to deteriorate; for when 
Tate had spoken to him in tone of au- 
thority his first impulse had been to 
cuff Tate’s ears. : 

At breakfast, served aft promptly by 
one of the sailors who converted him- 
self into cook by tying on a white 
apron, Cap’n Sproul communicated to 
his companions the orders regarding the 
passenger privileges of the Frolic. 

“This ain’t no ocean liner,” objected 
Cap’n Tansom. “There ain’t no sense 
in rules like that. What has he got 
forrard that he don’t want us to see— 
that’s what I want to know! [I tell ye, 
I’ve been suspicious of that feller from 
the start.” 

“You’ve got to let a man run his 
own vessel, so long as he’s decent about 
it,’ stated Cap’n Sproul. 
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“You seem to be pretty consid’able 
in love with him since meetin’,” sneered 
Cap’n Tansom. “But he ain’t got me 
hypnotized. We'll see about that go- 
in’ forrard business!” Chewing the 
last mouthful of his breakfast, he 
stumped up the companion ladder. 

“Do I understand there’s orders that 
we shan’t leave this quarter-deck?” he 
demanded. He faced Tate. He was 
still chewing. [His little eyes were 
blinking. His jowls hung down. He 
bore resemblance to a suspicious and 
particularly obstinate pig. 

“‘Them’s orders,” stated Mr. Tate, his 
fat face indicating that he was not 
wholly at ease. 

“What for?” 

“Just orders.” 

“Look here,” cried Cap’n Tansom, “if 
I was a toddlin’ infant or a meddlin’ 
woman or any other of them things 
that needs orders given to ’em on ship- 
board, them orders would be all right. 
3ut I’ve sailed ships myself, and I 
ain’t goin’ to tumble overboard nor cut 
ropes nor whittle my initials. And I’m 
goin’ forrard.” 

“By thunder, if this ain’t what you 
get by tryin’ to use folks like gents!” 
cried Mr. Tate, his voice shrill with 
rage. “Ain’t you goin’ to stand by me, 
the rest of you that’s been masters, and 
see that orders is obeyed aboard here?” 

The six orderly ones smoked placid- 
ly. The one disorderly mariner marched 
down upon the main deck and trotted 
forward with haste that hinted at fear 
that he would be pursued. He took his 
seat on the capstan head and sat there 
defiantly. Mr. Tate grumbled his re- 
sentment. 

“It’s my vessel and it’s my orders,” 
he stated at last to the others. “I’m go- 
in’ to give word to have him lugged 
back here where he belongs.” 

“Advise ye not to,” remarked Cap’n 
Sproul. “It means a scuffle and hard 
feelin’s.” 

The master of the Frolic forbore, but 
he was plainly ill at ease and kept Ar- 
gus eyes on the rebel. Cap’n Tansom 
presently displayed marked interest in 
something other than the seascape. He 
lifted his nose into the air like a hound 
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seeking scent. He cocked his 
head first to one side and the 
other, with the air of a man 
who was curious respecting 
sounds. Then he got down 
on his knees and laid his ear 
to the deck. 

“T hain’t goin’ to stand this 
any longer,” yelled Mr. Tate. 
“Hoy, there, forrards! Rout 
that passenger aft!” 

The men were husky, and 
Cap’n Tansom did not resist. 
They dragged him by the 
arms and boosted him upon 
the quarter-deck. 

When they faced each 
other, Mr. Tate’s face was 
pale and convulsed. Cap’n 
Tansom’s beady eyes glit- 
tered. 

“What ye got for a cargo 
below decks, there?” he de- 
manded, brandishing accusa- 
tory fist toward the forepeak. 

“Canned goods,” stated Mr. 
Tate huskily. 

“Well, if they’re canned 
tongues they’ve busted open 


ae 


and have got to: talkin’,” ex- “What ye got for a cargo below decks, there?” he demanded. 


ploded the scout. ‘“There’s 

men down there, I tell ye,” he cried 
excitedly, turning on his astonished 
comrades. “And I hain’t sailed the 
Chiny Seas not to know what kind of 
men they be! When I get a whiff from 
an opium pipe and hear ’em jabberin’ 
‘wun lung ching a ling’ talk under my 
feet, I know it ain’t veal calves. or 
dressed poultry. I'll tell ye what you're 
doin’, you fat-faced gob of devilishness 
—you’re smugglin’ a lo’d of Chinks 
into the States!” 

“I saw him ketched with wool once, 
myself, as I’ve told. you,” cried Cap’n 
Cook. 

“What business is it of yours what I 
take for a side line?” snarled Mr. Tate, 
now at bay and desperate. 

Cap’n Tansom seemed to be the only 
one with breath and self-possession to 
reply. 

“What business is it of our’n? What 
bus—you’ve goofered us into charterin’ 
this schooner—our names on the pa- 


s. You’ve got us aboard here for 
a blind if a cutter comes along and over- 


pers. 


hauls you. You’ve probably got such 
a cussed reputation of your own that 
they’re out looking for you. You think 
you're goin’ to use us to stave em off. 
This is the kind of a plot we’ve been 
pulled into—and you done most of the 
pullin’,” he barked, turning on Cap’n 
Sproul and pushing a knurly fist under 
that gentleman’s nose. 

By that time Cap’n Sproul had re- 
covered some of his natural self-reliance 
in emergencies. 

“Tf it’s up to me to straighten out 
things aboard of every vessel I go over 
the rail of lately, by Judas, ’'m ready 
for the job!” he declared. He put one 
hand on the wheel, shouldering Mr. 
Tate, and roared: “Hands stand by to 
come about!” 

But Mr. Tate now promptly shed the 
last semblance of policy. He set his stub- 
by legs and shouldered Cap’n Sproul. 
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“Watch forrard!” 
the barkers on ’em.” 

And with promptitude that proved 
that this order had been awaited, the 
two sailors mounted the fo’c’sle and 
brandished rifles. 

“Take your hand off that wheel,” 
gritted Mr. Tate, “or I’ll have ’em bore 
ye, and have the law with me at that!” 

Cap’n Sproul obeyed. It was not a 
time for bearding a shipboard autocrat 
on his own throne. 

The seven old captains drew together 
into a huddle and stared from Mr. Tate 
at the wheel to his armed crew on the 
fo’c’sle. 

“You may think you’ve got into the 
habit of runnin’ other folks’ vessels for 
’em, but this ain’t the London Lass 
you’re on now,” jeered the master. 

“Where are you goin’ to land us?” 
inquired Cap’n Sproul after a time. 

“Where I’m damn mind to.” Mr. 


he yelled. “Put 


Tate’s air did not invite conversation. 
Nor did the passengers feel in mood 
for pleasantries among themselves. The 


use that Tate was making of them was 
perfectly plain. Their helplessness was 
fully as apparent. 

The Frolic held to her course. She 
had made an offing that left only a 
dim blue streak to mark land on the 
northern horizon. 

“Now that you’re placed and know 
where you belong,” said Mr. Tate 
patronizingly, after a long silence, “I’m 
tellin’ you that I’ve got fifteen China- 
men stowed forward there—fifteen 
that’s been waitin’ a chance to get into 
the States for some time. I’m goin’ to 
be honest and frank. I’m gettin’ two 
hundred apiece from each one. Fare is 
collected and salted. And this is my 
last trip to sea. Land and a good sport- 
in’ hotel for me after this! Now, there 
ain’t any real need of your layin’ it up 
against me because you’re helpin’ me 
pull off this trick. I might have been 
able to smuggle them Chinamen one or 
two at a time. Workin’ the bunch at 
one slap is more profitable. The idee 
came to me when I saw you fellers in 
St. John. Now for the meat of the 
thing! Are you goin’ to stand by me, 
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and take the cuss off’m me if that cut- 
ter boards us?” 

He got no reply. 

“I’m a sport, myself,’ Mr. Tate went 
on. “I’m always willin’ to bet on the 
turn of a card. I’m bettin’ now that 
you ain’t goin’ to blow, but are goin’ 
to help me bluff, in case it’s needed. If 
it ain’t needed, all good. But I know 
what would happen to me, with my rep- 
utation, if they overhauled me and you 
wasn’t aboard. I reckon you’re well 
known along coast, the whole of you. 
With the charter as it is, and you 
aboard, you’re goin’ to find it easy 
to bluff. If they come aboard and you 
only put it to ’em right, they won’t 
hunt. Now, if you blow, lettin’ your 
angry passions run away with your best 
judgment, I shall point to the charter 
and clearance certificate and say it’s 
your trip and your business.” 

“There ain’t a man in the whole 
United States that would believe it,” 
shouted Cap’n Cook. 

“Get caught with the goods on you, 
and see what the court and the folks 
will say,” commented Mr. Tate. “Them 
revenue fellers are always just anxious 
and achin’ to convict. They’ll have you 
in jail before you know it. People on 
shore is always ready to believe the 
worst about any one.” 

This was a philosophy that Cap’n 
Sproul had often expounded, and his 
thoughts grew bitter. But as to com- 
pounding felony with this fat rogue 
who had used him as chief instrument, 
his decision was instant and grim. 

“You—you puff toad!” he exploded. 
“Don’t you try to get me into your 
game. If I could holler loud enough 
I’d climb the mainmast now and holler 
this thing to Washington. And you 
needn’t think I won’t holler when the 
time comes.” 

“That the final word?” inquired Mr. 
Tate balefully. “Better think hard.” 

“Tt’s the final word for me,” declared 
Cap’n Sproul. 

“And that’s good enough for the 
whole of us,” stated Cap’n Cook. 
“Ain’t I right, boys?” 

There was no doubt about the una- 
nimity. 
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“You'll jump into the bramble bush 
and push me in, too, even if your own 
eyes get scratched out, hey? Bound 
and determined to do it, are you?” 

“You bet we are!” boomed Cap’n 
Sproul, banging his fist on the rail. 

“T stood ready to compromise,”’ said 
Mr. Tate, mingled regret and wrath in 
his tones. “But I ain’t goin’ to argue. 
I was tryin’ to be square, and I looked 
for better things from you. But you’ve 
blocked me, and it ain’t my fault. I’m 
desperate from this on. Look out for 
me and don’t get in the way.” 

He acted with a celerity that showed 
_ that the plan had been canvassed with 

his men. The sailors came aft and 
drove the seven captains at the muzzles 
of rifles to the main deck. One stood 
guard, and the other man brought up 
food and a breaker of water and loaded 
the yawl that was suspended from the 
stern davits. Tate brought the schooner 
into the wind, and his men dropped 
the yawl. They clambered down nim- 
bly, and he stood astride the rail, ready 
to leap. 


“What do you mean by abandonin’ 
your schooner?” roared Cap’n Sproul, 
running to the quarter-deck, and no 
longer deterred by the rifles. 

“She ain’t mine,” barked Mr. Tate. 
“I hired her for the trip on the strength 


of your charter. Now you can see 
how you stand. But you wanted it that 
way, and now you've got it. Go to the 
devil, you and your Chinese! I’ve got 
my money.” 

He poised himself and jumped. 
When he had recovered his balance he 
yelled at them through hollowed hands: 
“You dare to bring my name in and 
I’ll swear that you mutinied on the high 
seas and set me and my men adrift. 
And I’ve got the case of the London 
Lass to fall back on for proof that 
you’re that kind. And you follow me 
now and I’ll pump lead into you.” 

His men set a spritsail, and the yawl 
bobbed away toward the distant shore. 

Cap’n Sproul caught the wheel, for 
the Frolic was paying off too rapidly. 
His master mariner friends came aft 
and joined him. They gazed at each 
other solemnly for a time. But their 
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gaze finally focused on Cap’n Sproul, 
and there was no friendliness in it. 

“Let’s see—you was tellin’ us you 
was down to the shore for a little fun 
and relaxation.” Cap’n Cook was first 
to speak. “Be you gettin’ it?” 

“You ain’t goin’ to lay this whole 
thing onto me, are you?” demanded 
Cap’n Sproul. 

“Who was it swallered him whole, 
spite of all I could say?” bleated Cap’n 
Tansom. “I looked up the train time. 
I wanted to go by the train. So did 
the rest of us. You went and dragged 
us off hellity-larrupin’ into this scrape. 
If there was another bo’t I'd put her 
over and leave you alone in your mess. 
What be ye goin’ to do?” 

“Cuff your old chops, for one thing,” 
replied Cap’n Sproul savagely, “if you 
keep up that line of talk. But the prin- 
cipal thing I’m goin’ to do is to sail this 
schooner into port and declare, and 
place the blame where it belongs.” 

Cap’n Tansom’s face expressed ap- 
prehension. 

“I know what United States courts 
are on smugglin’ cases. They won’t be- 
lieve that seven shipmasters was blasted 
fools enough to be caught this way. 
That whole story of the London Lass 
will have to come out. It’s funny to 
us, but it won’t be funny in court.” 
Cap’n Tewksbury spoke now with con- 
viction that carried. “And if they do 
believe us and we get clear, we'll have 
to emigrate. They'll holler and laugh 
us into the insane asylum—the ’long- 
shore crowd will!” 

“There’s the Chinamen to testify,” 
said Cap’n Cole, gazing gloomily in the 
direction of their hiding place. “They'll 
put it onto Tate.” 

“Put it onto nothin’,” sneered Cap’n 
Tansom. “They’ll find it was us that 
dumped ’em, and they'll lie hard enough 
to hang us. I tell you he has played 
this thing as foxy as I ever see a 
thing played.” 

“Now that we’re in the scrape, our 
only way is to get out of it as easy as 
we can,” observed Cap’n Cook sapient- 
ly. “We'll run in somewhere to-night, 
and the whole of us, Chinamen and all, 
will get ashore the best we can and 
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leave the old hooker at anchor for any 
one to claim that owns her.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to be a party to smug- 
glin’ Chinks,” declared Cap’n Sproul. 
“T’ll show you up if you try to smug- 
gle ’em.” 

The six looked at him for some mo- 
ments. 

“Sproul,” said Cap’n Cook, “you may 
be able to talk that way to them com- 
post spreaders up in the country, where 








He yelled at them through holiowed hands. 


you live nowadays, but right here you’re 
meetin’ up with six chaps that ain’t of 


the hornless, cud-chawin’ kind. You 
try to queer us in what we believe to 
be for the best interests of all together, 
and you and Jonah will be able to pass 
time comparin’ notes when you meet.” 

Cap’n Sproul was not in a mood for 
argument just then. He handled the 
wheel and set the schooner on her 
course. 





A DEAL IN PIG-TAILS 


“A nice affair for respectable men to 
be dragged into,” complained Cap’n 
Kitchen. ‘“Aflo’t with fifteen pig-tailed 
heathen on our hands and a revenue 
cutter li’ble to overhaul us any hour. 
The blasted tub, here, has probably got 
a reppytation, or else he wouldn’t have 
played his cards to get us on board for 
a bluff.” 

“Now that we’re here, I reckon we 
could bluff off any gold-lace fellow that 
should come aboard to look us over,” 
suggested Cap’n Cole. 

“Providin’ the Apostle Paul, there, 
didn’t feel it was his duty to muster 
passengers on deck,” said Cap’n Tan- 
som sarcastically, his beady eyes run- 
ning Cap’n Sproul up and down. 

The conference over ways and 
means lasted for an hour or more. Cap’n 
Sproul kept her on her course. He did 
not engage in the discussion. When it 


was decided to haul in toward shore 
before nightfall and hunt for a favor- 
able spot for landing, the six expected 
an argument with the stubborn seventh. 
But Cap’n Sproul had been pondering. 


He reflected that it was not a time for 
too much uprightness. The easiest way 
out would be the best way. He ex- 
plained his feelings curtly, and there 
was better cheer on board the Frolic. 

Cap’n Cook, returning from a call 
upon the refugees, reported that they 
had enough to eat and to drink and 
were squatting there in the dark like 
cats under a piazza. It had not been a 
conversational call. The Chinamen 
could not speak English, and Cap’n 
Cook’s command of Chinese was lim- 
ited to “ongka-chop-yang,” the meaning 
of which he didn’t know himself. 

“But I reckon a cuff on the ear and 
a h’ist with the toe of a boot means 
the same in Chinese that it does in Eng- 
lish,” he added. “I guess we won’t have 
any trouble in gettin’ ’em ashore when 
it’s time to start ’em.” 

Before nightfall they were close 
enough to shore to reconnoitre, and at 
dusk worked to an abandoned wharf 
that a tongue of land hid from a vil- 
lage near at hand. They knew the 
place. A tramp of ten miles overland 
would bring them to a railroad station. 
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“We'll get the pig-tails out onto 
land,” stated Cap’n Cook, who had con- 
stituted himself master of ceremonies in 
that direction, “and we ain’t supposed 
to know anything more about ’em. And 
we're gettin’ out of a bad scrape 
mighty easy.” 

A timid proposition by Cap’n Doty 
that they leave the Chinamen in the 
schooner was turned down. 

“It’s goin’ to be trouble enough to 
explain why we abandoned. her, provid- 
in’ the owners get after us,” stated 
Cap’n Cook. “Let fifteen pigtails be 
found battened below and even old 
Dan’l Webster couldn’t explain himself 
out of the hole.” 

The passengers followed Cap’n Cook 
and his lantern on deck, ‘but panic 
seized on them when they perceived in 
what a desolate place they were. They 
engaged in animated argument among 
themselves. They shook ‘their, heads 
when Cap’n Cook climbed over the rail, 
straddled to the wharf, and beckoned 
to them. 

“Bos-tong,” squealed one, after a 
mighty struggle with his memory and 
organs of articulation. 

“That’s where he was goin’ to land 
you, was he? Well, you get off here. 
New deal! Understand?” All the time 
he kept fanning his hands toward him- 
self. “Come along, I say!” They still 
balked. “I'd give a dollar apiece for 
Chinese cuss words right now! There’s 
only one thing to do, gents. Pass ’em 
over.” 

Cap’n Sproul grabbed the first one. 
He shrieked until he was safely landed 
on the wharf in Cap’n Cook’s clutch. 
The others went along more quietly, but 
all hung back until they were lifted 
over. 

“T wonder,” remarked Cap’n Sproul, 
panting and perspiring, “whether it’s up 
to us to lug these yaller jobifferuses, 
one under each arm, and draw lots to 
see which of us lugs the fifteenth one 
in our teeth. Talk about a cat changin’ 
nests with her kittens! I tell ye, we’re 
in trouble here, and a lot of it!” 

But when Cap’n Cook set the pace 
up the wharf, the Chinamen followed, 
pressing closely at his back. 
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They had enough to cat and drink, and were squatting there in the dark like cats under a piazza. 


“There’s only this one ro’d up this 
tongue of land through the village,” 
stated Cap’n Cook as he trudged on. 
“Folks are in bed by this time, and 
we'll march the washee-washees right 
through and lose ’em up country at the 
first crossro’d.” 

There were no lights in the. houses 
of the hamlet, and the party was well 
into the place in silence when the refu- 
gees halted and began’ shrill expostula- 
tion. 

“No Bos-tong!” cried the linguist. 

“You’ve-sartinly got a sharp eye to 
see the difference,” commented Cap’n 
Cook. “But you shut up that yap, the 
whole of ye, and come along.” 

The men herded, however, in the 


middle of the street and increased their 
clamor. 

“They’re goin’ to rout this whole 
place,” growled Cap’n Sproul. He and 
the others heard the squeak of window 
sashes. “That may be a song or a 
story,” he added, “but there ain’t plot 
nor music enough to it to hold me here. 
I’m goin’ to pelt for it!” 

“We've got to get ’em along,” gasped 
Cap’n Cole. “They’ve got to be took 
farther from the schooner than this.” 

“To thunder with them and _ the 
schooner! If there’s leeway for guess- 
work we can lie out of it. But lyin’ 
won't help if we’re caught here now 
with the goods on us. I say, I’m goin’ 
to pelt for it.” 
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A DEAL IN PIG-TAILS 


He buttoned his coat and started to 
run at his best gait. There was one 
moment of hesitation among his fellow 
mariners, and then they, too, ran at his 
heels. And after them came the China- 
men, madly fearful of losing their only 
hope of succor in an alien land. They 
had paid their money; they had been 
promised protection;,and all foreign 
devils looked alike to them then. 

The seven skippers were vigorous 
men in spite of their age, but the little 
men who came pattering behind were 
nimbler. When at last Cap’n Sproul, 
leading the flight, came to a forking of 
the highway, he stopped, winded. He 
and the six skippers sat down on a 
rock heap and puffed. The Chinamen 
gathered about and eyed them in si- 
lence. In the dim starlight, their 
blouses, their trousers flapping loosely 
in the breeze, their transplanted air in 
that New England landscape made a 
picture grotesque enough. But in their 
grave, impassive faces there was some- 
thing very like menace. Their eyes 
sparkled malevolently—that much the 
starlight revealed. Noiselessly tread- 
ing on the turf, they surrounded the 
rock heap. on which the skippers sat. 
Each had his little bundle under his 
arm—their hands were hidden in their 
sleeves. 

“Have the rest of you stopped to 
think that prob'ly they’ve made up their 
minds that it’s us that’s got their money 
and has taken the job of getting them 
to Boston, or wherever it is they want 
to go?” quavered Cap’n Doty. “I 
ain’t ever been afraid of one Chinaman 
so long as he has been behind a wash- 
tub and I had the check for my shirt, 
but I'll be jiggered if I like fifteen of 
’em standin’ ’round me like crows 
around a soup bone.” 

“We might as well have an under- 
standin’ with ’em, and have it now,” 
wheezed Cap’n Cook. 

“Understandin’?” sneered Cap’n 
Tansom. “How? By mind readin’? 
When it comes to talk you might just 
as well try to set down and discuss the 
Ten Commandments with a flock of An- 
gory goats. I tell you, gents, that though 
you think you’ve been seein’ some 
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trouble past back, you are just gettin’ 
into it.” 

“Well, do something, and do it quick, 
if there’s anything you can do,” snapped 
Cap’n Sproul. “I’ve run all the foot 
races with them kydunkers that I in- 
tend to! I don’t propose to set here on 
this rock heap all night. When I’m 
pickin’ a starry night for a ramble I 
ain’t pickin’ any washboard piannerists 
to go along with it.” 

Cap’n Cook arose and cleared his 
throat as though to speak, but confined 
his remarks to dumb show. He pulled 
out a wallet and slapped it on his hand 
and shook his head. He pointed to his 
six companions and shook his head. He 
swooped his hands far out to indicate 
rotundity of person, put the wallet into 
his pocket, and buttoned his coat. With 
thumb outpronged, he jerked his fist to 
the east, then flapped both hands at the 
Chinamen as though to shoo them away, 
and pointed up one of the branch roads. 

Those whom he had sought to im- 
press surveyed him in chilly silence. It 
was silence that was baleful. 


“Now, Cook,” said Cap’n Sproul aft- 
er a time, “them remarks of your’n was 
no doubt vallyable, full of meat and to 


the point. But I want to ask you how 
you can expect them heathens to under- 
stand what we real human bein’s can’t 
get head nor tail of ? I don’t want all 
the fine points of your remarks. Just 
give me a bulletin on the main gist.” 

“T don’t see how any one with eyes 
and common sense couldn’t under- 
stand,” yelped Cap’n Cook, deeply of- 
fended. “I said to ’em that we didn’t 
have their money, but that the fat man 
got it and scooted. And then I told 
’em to take that ro’d and be on their 
way.” 

“Didn’t know you could be so elo- 
quent on short notice,” observed Cap’n 
Sproul. “They'll be havin’ you around 
to banquets before you know it.” 

The interpreter began angry retort, 
but Cap’n Sproul bore him down in 
vociferousness. 

“Here’s a speech for ’em,” he roared, 
“and we'll make it in chorus, and there 
won’t be any fine talkin’ in it to hide 
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the main meanin’. Each of you take 
one of these rocks in your hand and 
hop up and threaten to bat their jee- 
hooferly brains out if they don’t hump 
themselves up that ro’d! Up with ye!” 

They came onto their feet with him, 
each with a rock. 

“Now, you yaller-bellied Cochin 
Chinys,” he yelled, brandishing his 
rock, “hiper !’”” 

One shrill hoot of defiance from the 
fifteen replied, and the next instant each 
Chinaman had whipped a long knife 
out of his big sleeve. The heathen did 
not retreat an inch. 

“Well,” sighed Cap’n Tansom, after 
a long pause, “this seems to be devel- 
opin’ into quite a spicy joint debate 
—considerin’ what speeches have been 
made up to date.” 

In that crisis the spokesman of the 
refugees decided to give voice. With 
knife slishing the air, he screamed a 
breathless volley of Chinese Ianguage at 
them, and wound up by jabbing his 
knife in the air in all directions of the 
compass and shouting, over and over: 
“Bostong !” 

Then the parties to the conference 
stood and stared at each other for a 
time. Cap’n Sproul broke the silence 


first, and disgust and exasperation were 
never written more plainly on the hu- 
man countenance. 

“This parade is goin’ to move,” he 
rasped; “but cuss the man that drawed 
plans for the Tower of Babel.” 

He started away, heading up coun- 
try, still clutching his. rock. 

His six companions -plodded at his 
heels, sullen and silent. The Chinamen 
followed, pertinacious and suspicious. 

“Seeing that this fix is mostly your 
own manceuvrin’, and that you have 
been lookin’ for fun and relaxation,” re- 
marked Cap’n Tansom after a while, “I 
hope you're gettin’ all you expected out 
of it, Cap’n Aaron Sproul.” 

The cap’n smashed his rock into the 
undergrowth and kept on. 

“But there’s something that’s got to 
be done,” persisted Tansom. “What 
are you goin’ to do about it?” 

“Look for a gun, a quiet place, and 
soft ground where fifteen Chinamen can 
be killed and buried,” replied the cap’n 
balefully; “that is, if I can’t run foul 
of some one who understands English 
and can swear hefty in Chinese. Now 
let’s have less talkin’ in the ranks.” 

And the oddly assorted procession 
went on under the stars. 


(The sezuel to this story will appear in the October number.) 


Not the Reason 


HE élite of Koontown were assembled to witness the christening of Brother 
Judson’s seventeenth baby. As Deacon Franklin took the ebony treasure 
in his arms, he squared his shoulders and cleared his throat for a flowery 


bit of eloquence. 
“Brothers and sisters,’ 


said he, “we ought all to congratulate de mother of 





dis chile upon another gift of de Lawd. Sister Judson is favored of de Lawd. 
an’ she shows her rightful sperrit by namin’ her offspring to please Him. Her 
boys is called for de disciples, her girls is called for females in de Scripture, 
an’ for precious stones derein. Followin’ dat idee, dis chile is also to become 
a jewel in de heavenly crown. She is to be christened Onyx!’ 

Sister Judson, radiant throughout this eulogy, succumbed to the proddings 
of a tender conscience, and interrupted the parson. “No, suh,” she said, “dat’s 
not de onliest reason I give her dat name; hit war beca’se she war onyx-pected !” 
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REAT CONSPIRATOR 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. 


[We consider this one of the bst mystery stories written in recent years. 


m 


installments in this magazine.—THE EpirTors.] 


CHAPTER I. 


RS. FRANCES SEABURY 
ranked third among the rich 
women of America, and sec- 

ond among those who had made their 
own fortunes. She was a financier 
skilled in the most intricate operations, 
a famed strategist in the warfare of 
money, keen to see advantage, quick 
to grasp it, strong to hold it. 

For the edification of the public she 
has been variously portrayed; praised 
as a pillar of credit, maligned as a 
merciless and predatory animal, spoken 
of with profound respect upon a page 
of her morning paper, and offensively 
cartooned in another part of the same 
issue. Hearing men speak of “Fanny” 
Seabury’s rapacity in pecuniary deal- 
ings, you would have thought that only 
fools would go to her for loans, and 
the next day you might have seen the 
same men in her anteroom with their 
hats in their hands. Every high pirate 
of the yellow sea saluted her flag as 
he passed, and the great admiral of 
them all conferred with her about the 
scuttling of galleons. To such emi- 
nence had she risen from the ruck of 
the well-to-do. 

Twenty-odd years ago she was a 
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It will appear in four 


pretty girl who had just made her dé- 
but in Philadelphia society. Her father 
was Horace Deering, a lawyer, clever 
but honest, and not very well off. At 
his death his worldly possessions 
passed to his daughter, and they did 
not exceed fifty thousand dollars. 
Presently she married Gilbert Seabury, 
my father’s brother, and that wedding 
is my earliest recollection; my con- 
scious life as I look back upon it seems 
to have begun with the sight of Aunt 
Frances in her bridal veil. Singularly 
enough, this memory has always as- 
sumed the most dire and dismal aspect. 
If a boy not yet three years old can 
have an impression of tragedy, I must 
have got one on that joyous occasion, 
though nothing unusual happened. 
There is no tradition that my aunt 
had shown a mercenary spirit in her 
girlhood, or had displayed any apti- 
tude for business affairs. Certainly she 
did not marry for money. Gilbert Sea- 
bury was a merchant in a fair way of 
business, but he was a pauper in com- 
parison with other suitors for the hand 
of beautiful Frances Deering. Very 
recent investigation has led me to be- 
lieve that the first hard bargain in 
which Aunt Frances took a hand wa; 
the purchase of the old Seabury man- 
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sion and other property from my father, 
who was then upon the edge of the 
pecuniary difficulties which soon after- 
ward engulfed him. If she had the 
better of him in that matter, she 
squared the account to some extent aft- 
er his death; for she paid all his debts, 
and took his orphaned and penniless 
child, myself, into her care. 


About this time Uncle Gilbert died,- 


and Aunt Frances inherited his worldly 
goods; whereupon she made haste to 
sell the business and to convert all her 
property into cash, even mortgaging 
the Seabury residence for the largest 
sum she could obtain. The genius of 
the financier which had slumbered in 
her hitherto was now awake. She saw 
the approaching panic of ninety-three, 
and she knew that ready money could 
be made to grow like a rolling snow- 
ball. Doubtless she had been studying 
credits, for she was already a director 
in a bank. It is certain that she had 
been a diligent student of the laws 
which financiers must bend to their 
desires. From that moment there was 
never a break in her advance; she be- 
came a power; she flourished like the 
green bay tree mentioned in Scripture. 

A monstrous parsimony began to 
prey upon her like a disease, and when 
I think upon the strength of it, I won- 
der that she did not fall into the most 
sordid practices of the miser, and even 
to a life of voluntary squalor. Some- 
thing of the kind would certainly have 
happened had she been alone, but there 
were three young people underneath 
her roof, and in her own strange way 
she loved them all, and modified her 
life for their sakes. 

Of the three, John Deering was the 
only one that had a drop of blood in 
common with Mrs. Seabury ; he was her 
brother’s son, while I was merely a 
nephew by marriage, as has been dis- 
closed. Another member of the house- 
hold, completing what may be called 
the “family,” was Sylvia Leland. A 
dozen years ago, when Sylvia’s father 
died, Mrs. Seabury took charge of her, 
though there was no legal adoption. I 
had always understood that there was 
a sincere friendship between Leland 
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and Mrs. Seabury, and that she had 
pledged herself to him in his last ill- 
ness to protect his child. As for Sylvia, 
she knew nothing of the details; but 
she believed that her father had sanc- 
tioned the arrangement for good and 
sufficient reasons, and it was an article 
of faith with her that he could never 
err upon a question of conduct. There- 
fore, although she was always of an in- 
dependent spirit, she accepted Mrs. Sea- 


bury’s bounty without qualms, and. 


would have been glad if it had been 
more liberal. Her tastes were naturally 
extravagant, and I know that she was 
scarcely more comfortable than Jack 
Deering and myself in the constant 
presence of this wealth which benefited 
nobody, and of this pitiful parsimony 
which accomplished no useful end. 

I know that Mrs. Seabury sought in 
vain for any sign of capacity in Jack 
or me, but I have never understood 
exactly what we seemed to lack; in- 
deed, it would surprise me to learn that 
we had any mental quality, or even any 
deficiency, in common. He was a youth 
of furious energy. He went through 
college in a whirl of varied activities ; 
ranked high, shone with an unmatched 
effulgence in the sports, and enjoyed 
an idolatrous popularity which did not 
turn his head. Entering a year be- 
hind him, and following in the train of 
sparks which he emitted like a shooting 
star, I must have been invisible to every 
eye, but for his help and the accident 
of physical fitness for the. games. 
When he emerged upon the world there 
were a dozen lucrative and promising 
positions waiting for him; but visible 
opportunity is one thing, and destiny is 
another. The embodiment of destiny 
in the present instance was Aunt 
Frances, and Jack became an under- 
paid clerk in the Seabury Trust Com- 
pany. One year later the same door 
opened in my path and closed behind 
me. 

Now, all this sounds ungrateful and 
unkind, and I am perfectly well aware 
of it. I should give an unjust idea 
of myself if I pretended to have or- 
dinary feelings about money obliga- 
tions. In regard to my aunt’s expendi- 
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tures on my account, I have not now 
and never have had the most shadowy 
semblance of the sentiment of grati- 
tude. And this is not because the 
money measured so extremely small be- 
side her monstrous fortune; it is not 
because the entire expense of my col- 
lege course was my aunt’s income for 
thirteen hours and twenty minutes; it 
is because I am constitutionally un- 
able to see the debt. If my aunt had 
been impoverished to the last penny, I 
should not even then have felt the 
faintest impulse to repay the sum 
which she had spent, and to have 
squared the account would not have 
given me the smallest satisfaction. My 
obligation would have been to do the 
best I could for her, to do right, and 
not to pay money; and if, in such a 
situation, any thought of her expendi- 
tures for me, as an amount expressed 
in figures with a dollar sign before 
them, had entered into my heart, I 
should have felt ashamed. 

Perhaps this is what she saw in me, 
though I concealed it scrupulously; but 
she could not have detected it in Jack, 
because it wasn’t there. He had no 
use for any man who did not pay pe- 
cuniary debts, and it galled him to 
the bone to be that sort of man him- 
self—driven to it by a sanguine tem- 
perament and a rigid, insufficient in- 
come. 

Mrs. Seabury made no secret of her 
intentions toward the three of us. Syl- 
via and Jack and I were to inherit 
wealth. She mentioned no amounts, 
but when her conversation dealt with 
the subject of our “prospects,” the un- 
mistakable tinkle of millions was in 
the air. She let us understand that 
we were rather a bad. lot. Upon the 
cccasion of a memorable Christmas 
dinner when we really had nice things 
to eat, she spoke of us with genuine 
affection as her “three incapables,” and 
made quite an address, not without elo- 
quence, 

“Didn’t you feel like a cripple or 
something of that kind?” I whispered 
to Sylvia when it was over, and my 
aunt’s attention had been drawn aside. 
“I began to count my bones.” 


“T was looking at the little tear on 
her nose,” responded Sylvia. ‘“No- 
body else sheds such small tears as 
Aunt Frances. Tiny things like dia- 
monds. Did you ever notice it?” 

“Often,” said I. “It is a species of 
economy.” But Sylvia rebuked me, 
and was very sweet to Aunt Frances all 
the remainder of the evening. 

The three incapables understood that 
much would be forgiven them, but 
that there was one deadly sin, to bor- 
row upon their prospects. Jack or I 
could have obtained large sums in this 
way, but we had pledged our word not 
to do it, and we never did. Never- 
theless, we found means of running into 
debt, and even Sylvia did not escape. 
If she took a fancy to a bit of costly 
lace—her one great weakness—all men- 
tion of price or payment would be 
avoided as a theme accursed, and the 
sole effort of the crafty milliner would 
be to get poor Sylvia out of the es- 
tablishment with the lace in her pos- 
session. 

“My assistant shoplifters,” Sylvia 
called the tribe of them; and she ac- 
cumulated a small hoard of precious 
fabrics hidden in a secret place, things 
that she dared not use, or even look 
at except behind locked doors. Oc- 
casionally she would have what she 
would call a “sale,” parting with her 
treasures in mysterious ways, to con- 
fidential friends, who robbed her in the 
price. Then she would weep for the 
things, and be unkind to Aunt Frances 
for a day or two; but there’d be one 
bill out of the way. 

A species of insanity took hold upon 
us, but Mrs. Seabury was wholly blind 
to it. She seemed to think that we 
constituted an ideal household; nay, 
not seemed, she really thought so. Her 
love for us was very odd, but it was 
genuine. She had a peculiar greed of 
affection which could be satisfied only 
by the simplest forms; little, distant, 
mechanical crudities of expression 
which her imagination seized upon and 
vivified. I think it was a childless 
woman’s mother instinct stunted to a 
sort of doll play; and Sylvia must have 
held the same opinion, for she said: 











“To Aunt Frances I am a clothespin 
dressed in a rag.” 

At a suggestion from Jack or me 
that it was time we should strike out 
for ourselves, Mrs. Seabury ‘would 
weep ; and no one could behold her tears 
and not be moved—those queer little 
solid-looking tears that seemed to give 
such pain. They were the jewels that 
we could not run away from, we three 
incompetents ; not present ease nor gold 
to come restrained us in that house. 
Jack and I could have trebled our in- 
comes and increased our comfort a 
hundredfold by quitting Mrs. Seabury’s 
employ and the shelter of her roof; and 
Sylvia would have been happier selling 
lace in a good store. 

As for our prospects, Mrs. Seabury 
was not much past forty and her health 
seemed perfect, as any one might judge 
from the exceptionally youthful grace 
of her carriage. A very trim figure had 
our extraordinary aunt, and though she 
dressed cheaply and in sober black 
there was ever a touch of what Jack 
called style in her gowns and her head- 
gear. Something of her beauty still 
lingered, but her face was thin and 
deeply lined; and she had-a way of 
compressing her lips with a force that 
was painful to see. Every muscle used 
in the act seemed to become individual- 
ly visible. She habitually held her eyes 
half closed so that they looked unnat- 
urally long, and from between the lids 
there came a yellowish gleam. The eyes 
were violet-blue, flecked with little 
markings of hazel, which are said not 
to have been there in the old days, 
when she was pretty Frances Deer- 
ing, rich in youth and charm, and with 
a proper vanity, I trust, so that she 
might take full profit from the love 
songs sung to her and the sweet words 
spoken, in the summer evenings. 


CHAPTER II. 


It happened in a certain month of 
June that the three incapables were in 
a very bad way. Sylvia did not con- 
fide in ime; I knew not what her 
troubles were, but it was clear that 
they were worse than usual. Suppos- 
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ing them to be pecuniary, I did not 
venture to intrude. There was nothing 
that I could do. Jack and I had been 
speculating on borrowed money for 
many weeks, and all our ventures had 
hung fire until the date of the matur- 
ing of our obligations had drawn very 
near, and then the slump had come. 
The situation verged upon dishonor, 
and for my own part I saw the judg- 
ment of Heaven in it. This was the 
just and inevitable end of my impos- 
sible career. 

At one o’clock of an afternoon my 
stocks touched the point which meant 
wreck and ruin. A broker tried to in- 
struct me over the telephone as to how 
I could get more money for margins, 
and I hung up the receiver in the midst 
of his remarks. I had a wild notion 
that Mrs. Seabury might be listening ; 
and indeed, if she had been, it would 
not have been the first time that a tele- 
phone wire had been tapped in her in- 
terest. - 

I went home. It was the day when 
we were to abandon Philadelphia for 
our usual summer outing at Cape 
May. “The beginning of real work,” 
Jack used to call it. At this time of 
year Mrs. Seabury detached us from 
our stools im her trust company, and 
we served her personally, in a special 
clerical capacity, during the summer. 
She believed that she was giving us a 
holiday. 

When I returned to the house after 
conversing with the broker, my aunt 
called me into her business room, where 
she sat at a worn old library table, a 
big black safe towering at her back. 

“Arthur,” said she, “what are your 
debts ?” 

Her tone alarmed me, lest she should 
have scented the truth. She used what 
Jack called her “‘sand-club voice” ; soft, 
said he, but fatal. And indeed I often 
noticed a sort of sand-club suggestion 
in my aunt’s manner, as if her mind, 
clothed in an astral replica of herself, 
were stealthily creeping up behind me 
with some fell purpose of surprise. 

I gave her a‘list of small debts which 
I had contracted for that express pur- 
pose. It was a scheme invented by Jack, 
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and used by all three of the incapables 
with excellent results. If we had said 
that we had no debts, Mrs. Seabury 
might have investigated. And besides, 
as Jack long ago pointed out, our aunt 
derived a very considerable pleasure 
from reproving us for minor faults in 
money matters. We knew by this time 
just what sort of debts she liked the 
best, and how big they ought to be. 
Mine, upon this occasion, ran to twenty- 
six dollars and some odd cents. 

I had an allowance, as the others 
had, for social expenses, the supposed 
cost of unavoidable extravagances in- 
cident to our position. To specify the 
amount would be a mere unkindness. 
The twenty-six dollars stood for my 
excesses in the gay whirl of Philadel- 
phia high life during the past three 
months, and I exhibited a voucher for 
every item except one. It was always 
well to have forgotten something. And 
yet in my employment at the trust com- 
pany I must supervise a fund from 
which innumerable petty purchases 
were made, and no voucher was ever 
missing there. Why was my aunt in- 


capable of perceiving the contradic- 


tion? She expressed her sorrow that 
I could not regulate my affairs with a 
firmer hand, and then she gave me a 
check to cover my misdoings—the ex- 
act sum to a penny; and I thanked her 
in a sentence which I had prepared 
beforehand, expressive as the voice of 
a talking doll—the dwarfed and waxen 
sentiment that she cared for. 

I escaped, and was on the way to my 
room when I encountered Alice War- 
den, a young woman who was neither 
servant nor guest, nor reckoned as a 
member of the family. She was of 
good birth, and had been carefully edu- 
cated, but had fallen into extreme pov- 
erty when Sylvia chanced upon her 
about two years ago. There had been 
a long debate, and my aunt had made 
extensive calculations on a pad, and at 
last the momentous step was taken, and 
Sylvia had a secretary. It proved an 
excellent bargain all around. Alice was 
a faithful and serviceable secretary— 
for Mrs. Seabury; they worked to- 
gether almost every evening, and the 
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cost was very moderate. Sylvia got 
just what she desired, a girl friend in 
the house; and Alice had a roof over 
her head and something to eat. “You 
won't have any clothes, of course,” Syl- 
via had said to her, “but we can get 
along by wearing each other’s.” 

It was no gown of Sylvia’s that 
Alice was wearing on this occasion. 
Here was something new, beyond a 
doubt, a summer frock and hat as 
pretty as you’d care to see. And be- 
fore I had fairly made them out in the 
dim hall, I was aware of the gleam 
in the girl’s eyes. She seemed bright 
and wide awake, and for the first time 
in my acquaintance with her she de- 
liberately invited admiration. She stood 
in the light from the open door of 
Jack’s room, and faced me with a joy- 
ful vanity. 

“Aren't they pretty?” said she. 
“Sylvia helped me make them. I 
haven’t been so happy since I was a 
little girlk Do I look nice?” 

This must be some pleasant form of 
madness, surely not one to be discour- 
aged, and I gave rein to flattery. Alice, 
the self-repressed, whom I had always 
seen so sadly undervaluing herself, and 
choosing shadow even in the brief mo- 
ments when the sun shone, had stepped 
forth suddenly into the light of youth. 

“T wish Jack would come,” she said, 
and peeped into his room, which Mrs, 
Seabury’s prompt servants had already 
set in order for the summer. His things 
were packed and gone, save for a suit- 
case which stood upon a table. “How 
bare it looks,” she said. “I wonder if 
we might go in.” 

And presently she stood between 
Jack’s mirror and myself, turning from 
one to the other, and receiving praise 
from both. I heard a sound, and there 
stood Sylvia at the door, dressed all in 
black. 

“Come here, you silly girl,” said she. 
“You'll have barely time to dress.” 

Alice waved a hand to her merrily. 
“Just one minute more,” she said; and 
Sylvia vanished. 

I looked at Alice and saw that her 
bright mood was waning. She came 
close to me, and spoke in a low voice. 
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“Could Sylvia go away?” she asked. 
“T think it would be best for her if 
she could be not quite so close to— 
to Mrs. Seabury, for a little while. 
Could it be managed? Mightn’t she 
go somewhere else than to Cape May, 
if only for a week?” 

I shook my head. 

“T’d be mighty glad if that could 
be,” said I. “There’s going to be the 
biggest kind of a row, and I wish 
Sylvia could be well away from it. But 
it can’t be done.” 

“A row?” she asked anxiously. 
“What do you mean?” 

“T can’t tell you more,” I answered, 
“and even the little that I have said is 
in confidence. But there’s going to be 
trouble.” 

“Yes,” said she, “I know it. And 
you are all so strong.” 

“Strong?” 

“Things move so softly in this 
house,” she said, “but the power be- 
hind them is terrible. It is in all of 
you, not in Mrs. Seabury alone. It is 
like a great engine; if it breaks, it will 
crush whatever stands near it—perhaps 
yourselves. I am so nervous here some- 
times that I could scream in the night.” 

“Alice,” said I, “you know something. 
What is it?” 

“TI can’t tell you,” she answered, al- 
most in a whisper, and then: “Oh, let 
me be as I was a minute ago. Let me 
go back to it out of this terror. Talk 
to me as you did before Sylvia came, 
in her black gown. Tell me that my 
youth is not all gone in gloom : 

“Alice!” Sylvia called. “You must 
hurry.” 

She moved reluctantly toward the 
door, and stopped upon the threshold. 

“Jack hasn’t seen me in my pretty 
things,” said she, with childish disap- 
pointment. 

Something in this scene had struck 
deeply into my mind. My own troubles 
and Jack’s were quite enough, but now 
I knew that storms were brewing in 
another quarter. Alice had not spoken 
without cause; she had surprised some 
secret whose nature I could not guess. 
And indeed my mind was in a state 
unfavorable for reading mysteries. My 
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faculties were benumbed. In a month 
I had not had a clear night’s rest; 
it had become my habit to lie awake 
for hours, occupied with the most futile 
efforts to devise some way of safety 
amid the really serious perils of my 
situation. The only sleep that did me 
any good would rush upon me sud- 
denly in the daytime, overwhelming me 
for only a few minutes and leaving me 
dazed but refreshed. 

I walked to the window and looked 
out upon the menacing weather. It 
was a dull, strange, copper-colored 
day, with thunder muttering from 
every quarter of the heavens. We 
should have a deluge soon; and I won- 
dered whether this explained the old 
black gown that Sylvia had put on. 
My aunt also had been dressed in black, 
and doubtless Alice Warden would ap- 
pear in the same sombre hue. Our 
party would look about as merry as it 
felt, and I smiled grimly at the picture. 
I remember leaning against the angle 
of the window’s embrasure, and the 
next moment, seemingly, I was star- 
tled by a voice. I found myself sit- 
ting in a chair in my own room, with- 
out the faintest knowledge of how I 
had come there, or any impression of 
a lapse of time sufficient for the change 
of place. 

And yet I woke as from a dream, and 
with a changed view of life. Some- 
thing seemed to have happened which 
had relieved me of my distresses; my 
heart was beating fast with the excite- 
ment of it, but I could not remember 
what it was. I tried to think, and sud- 
denly the one possible occurrence which 
could solve all problems leaped into my 
consciousness with a startling clear- 
ness. If Mrs. Seabury should die 
that was as far as I permitted myself 
to go with it. JI summoned strength 
of will, and drove the thought out of 
my mind. 

It was Mrs. Seabury’s voice that had 
aroused me. She was speaking to Syl- 
via in the hall, and seemed to be re- 
proaching her for a lack of spirits. I 
thought of Alice in her dainty gown. 
Perhaps if Sylvia had more new things 
to wear, and fewer old ones made over, 
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she might disclose some of the gayety 
which had so amazed me in Alice. It 
would not have seemed so strange in 
Sylvia; I never had known any one else 
who had so great a natural capacity for 
happiness. Her eyes declared it. 
They were a glorious blue, and they 
opened like a child’s with delighted 
eagerness when 
she was pleased. I 
could forgive my 
aunt everything 
except the repres- 
sion of the spirit 
of this beautiful 
girl whose youth 
would have been a 
carnival of light 
and color, a dain- 
tily triumphal prog- 
ress over flower- 
strewn ways. 

Mrs. Seabury 
passed on, and 
Sylvia appeared in 
my doorway. I 
think she did not 
know that I was in 
the room; certain- 
ly she was not ad- 
dressing me when 
she spoke. 

“IT know’ why 
Hamlet went 
crazy,” she said. 

“Sylvia,” said I, 
“what do you 
mean by that?” 

But she _ pro- 
tested that she 
could not remem- 
ber what she had 
said, and when I 
repeated it to her 
she declared that 
it meant nothing 
at all. Long experience with Sylvia 
had taught me that it was useless to 
attempt to intrude upon her secrets. 
She had the manner of a princess at 
command, a very gentle sort of prin- 
cess to be sure, but one that knew 
her station; and I liked her rule too 
well to be a rebel. 

While she stood at my door, Jack 


I was on the way to my room when I encountered 
* Alice. 
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came up the stairs, three at a time. 
He was always in a hurry, even when 
he had nothing to do. 

“Hello, Sylvia,” said he. ‘In mourn- 
ing, I observe. Is it for Arthur or 
for me? We were both slain to-day.” 
He lowered his voice lest Mrs. Sea- 
bury should hear. ‘“Wasn’t the market 
a dream of joy?” 
he proceeded, en- 
tering the room. 
“But never mind, 
my boy. I’ve got 
a game on hand 
that will put us on 
our feet. Any- 
thing to write with 
here? My _ pen’s 
gone somewhere.” 

He felt in his 
pockets with a 
nervous hand and 
finally drew forth 
a cigarette case. 

“Get me a piece 
of paper and an 
envelope, and lend 
me your pen,” said 
he. “I want to 
dash off a little 
note. I’ll be back 
in a second.” And 
he hurried away 
toward his own 
room. 

“What did he 
say about the mar- 
ket?” Sylvia asked 
in a guarded tone, 
but before I could 
make any compre- 
hensible reply, Jack 
had come flying 
back again. 

“Now, then,” 
said he, seating 
himself at a table, “are we ready?” 

I gave him the things that he re- 
quired, and as I turned away, Sylvia 
beckoned from the door; and I fol- 
lowed her to Jack’s room. 

“Tell me about it,” said she. 

“It’s too long a story, Sylvia,” I 
replied, “but the main fact is this; 
some months ago Jack invented a 
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scheme for speculative credit. It was 
not borrowing upon our prospects, but 
it is possible that Mrs. Seabury may 
not clearly perceive the distinction.” 

“And it has failed? You have lost 
everything ?” 

“T’m afraid so.” 

She paused a moment as if weigh- 
ing the words that she would speak; 
and then her manner changed, and she 
raised a warning finger. 

“Hush!” she whispered. ‘Some one 
is in the hall.” And then aloud: “Jack 
has dropped his hat.” 

It was a brown Alpine. I picked it 
up, and gave it to Sylvia, who tried to 
shake the cigarette ashes out of the 
brim. 

“I wonder if there’s a brush here,” 
said she, and lifted the cover of a little 
compartment on top of the old-fash- 
ioned dressing table. 

I saw her start back, and a peculiar 
expression came upon her face, almost 
like terror. Stepping forward, I 
looked into the compartment and saw 
Jack’s revolver lying there. Sylvia 
took it up. 

“Look out,” said I. 
keeps it loaded.” 

“T shall not hurt myself,” said she, 
handling the weapon somewhat awk- 
wardly, and yet with far more indica- 
tion of familiarity than I should have 
expected. “How do you get it open? 
Jack showed me, but—— Ah, now 
I’ve managed it.” 

She had found the spring and had 
depressed the barrel. There was a pat- 
tering rain of cartridges upon the floor ; 
I heard them scurrying toward the 
dark places with the well-known de- 
pravity of inanimate things, and I must 
get upon my knees and search for 
them, impelled by that strange anxiety 
about trifles which torments the vic- 
tim of exhausted nerves. In this folly 
I was interrupted by the sound of foot- 
steps, and I arose, expecting to see 
Jack. Instead I saw the long, thin 
figure and the bony visage of William 
Dalton, butler and general slave in 
my aunt’s house. He was carrying a 
suit case. 


“He generally 


but I did not speak of it. 


“Mrs. Seabury sent me to see about 
the things, sir,” said he. “This is your 
bag, sir.” 

“Put it on the table,” said I, ‘and 
get Miss Leland’s and Miss Warden’s.” 

“Very well, sir,” he replied. “I 
think there’s no hurry. Mr. Wickham 
is still here.” 

Charles Wickham was a confidential 
man in my aunt’s employ, and he had 
come, as always on the days of our 
departure, to take the money and se- 
curities from the safe in Mrs. Sea- 
bury’s business room to the trust com- 
pany’s vaults downtown. 

“What?” said I. “Hasn’t he gone 
yet?” 

“No, Sir,” responded 
“They’re still at it, sir.” 

Apparently the thought of the bonds 
and cash that were being handled at 
that moment was somewhat disquieting 
to Dalton. I had a corner of my eye 
upon him, with an idle curiosity, while 
I put the revolver which Sylvia gave 
me into Jack’s bag, with the cartridges 
which I wrapped carefully in a bit 
of paper. 

“You needn’t wait, Dalton,” said I. 
“Get those things.” 

Sylvia was already at the door. The 
butler followed her. 

I went to my own room to take a 
final look around, and when I came out 
into the hall again, Sylvia was just 
coming from Jack’s room somewhat 
hastily; and I remember wondering 
vaguely why she had returned there, 
Alice joined 
us and we went downstairs, and Dal- 
ton presently came after us, laden with 
luggage. 

“T have yours, sir,” said he to me. 
“TM go back for Mr. Deering’s.”’ 

Immediately Jack appeared, with a 
bustling rush. His yellow hair that 
knew no parting seemed to be agitated 
by little hurrying waves, like a corn- 
field on a squally day. 

“T’ll get it,” said he, and dashed up 
the stairs, turning midway to call to 
me: “T’ll be with you pretty soon, but 
I’ve got to see aunty first. And, I say, 
old boy, cheer up!” 


Dalton. 











CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. Seabury had yielded to the 
spirit of the times and had purchased 
an automobile, a second-hand car as 
good as new, and a great bargain at 
the price. One of the Philadelphia 
papers had printed an extensive ac- 
count of this transaction, pretending to 
reproduce the dickering between my 
aunt and the dealer, with many clever 
touches of caricature. At any figure 
within reason the investment must have 
been excellent, for Mrs. Seabury 
swooped hither and thither in a busi- 
ness day, and could coin a saved min- 
ute into shining dollars. The car was 
not large, but it would hold five per- 
sons at a pinch; and now it waited 
before the door to take us to the train, 
with an electric cab in which Dalton 
and a maid were to ride with the hand 
baggage. 

Sylvia and Alice took seats in the 
automobile, and I stood beside it. Aft- 
er some minutes Jack appeared, car- 
rying a large package which had the 
look of a pasteboard box wrapped in 
brown paper, and this he set on end 
upon the curb, though Dalton would 
have put it into the cab with the bags. 

“No,” said Jack, “I’m going to leave 
this at the Athletic Club on the way 
down.” And immediately he plunged 
into the most light-hearted conversa- 
tion, as if he hadn't a care in the world 
—and yet with an odd strain of dif- 
ference from his accustomed buoyancy. 

The theme of his remarks was ordi- 
nary enough; we were going to have 
no end of fun that summer, all of us, 
and he would tell the way of it. As 
a cheerful prophet, Jack had no equal; 
he could gild this dross of life so cun- 
ningly that it would seem pure gold. 
He could blow bubbles of the sort 
that girls delight to watch, gayly 
tinted trifles that dissolve or float away, 
quite unregretted, because others take 
their place. The mere truth, the gross, 


discourteous facts which women have 
the fine taste to despise, vanished at 
Jack’s word or hid their ugliness un- 
der some disguise of chivalry, service- 
able for the moment. 


The rdle was 
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usual with him, but the man was 
changed, I know not how. His con- 
duct was so completely characteristic 
that I could have mimicked him in 
advance, and yet it seemed unnatural. 
He did the expected thing, and I stared 
at him. 

Sylvia should have been the one to 
respond in the right key to this effu- 
sion of high spirits. She had a good 
will in such matters, and a woman’s 
honesty which owns indebtedness to 
those who speak of happiness, even 
when they lie, if it be done accept- 
ably. But Sylvia was not herself; she 
sat in a corner of the car, quiet, and 
though she gave the surface of her 
mind to what was going on around her, 
the depths were full of an intense pre- 
occupation, 

It was Alice who played opposite 
to Jack. Her sprightly mood that had 
so taken me by surprise still prettily 
transformed her. It was a bit subdued 
to match the black gown which she 
wore, but the inward light, the sun- 
shine of the heart, shone undiminished. 
There was a childlike, pleased expect- 
ancy in her eyes quite suitable to the 
conversation, but as different as pos- 
sible from her ordinary expression. As 
I had known her in the last two years, 
it was her seeming lack of outlook 
on the future which had most often 
touched my heart. She had been above 
the trivialities of discontented youth, 
but she had shown no eagerness. And 
I had sometimes seen her, when she 
thought herself alone, stand still in the 
manner of one who has opened a door 
upon a room that is pitch dark, not 
timid, yet not tempted to go in. Well, 
the lights were up at last, every can- 
delabrum blazing high with will-o’-the- 
wisps, and on the banquet table the full 
cup waiting. 

I cannot tell you how strange this 
simple scene really was, with every 
person playing out of proper character ; 
something in every breast that was be- 
yond my reading, and no less a mys- 
tery in mine; for I was not yet free of 
that impression with which I had 
awakened after my odd bit of sleep- 
walking, that all was well, that some 
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cecisive thing had happened, and even 
that my own hand had touched the 
spring of the event. 

Our time was running short when 
Wickham came out of the house carry- 
ing a very comfortable fortune in a 
plain satchel. Upon his heels came 
Mrs. Seabury, and when I had assisted 
her into the car, Jack took a seat facing 
her, and set the big parcel on his knees. 

“Why don’t you put that into the 
cab?” said Aunt Frances, and Jack 
made the same reply that he had made 
to Dalton. 

With that I got aboard, and the car 
moved. A few words of no importance 
were exchanged, and then Aunt 
Frances asked: 

“Who is Marjorie Vannard?” 

Nobody responded. 

“Didn’t you hear me, Jack?” asked 
our aunt, a hint of sand club in her 
tone. 

“Eh?” said Jack, who had fallen into 
thought. “I beg your pardon, auntie; 
I didn’t catch the name.” 

“Marjorie Vannard,” repeated Mrs. 
Seabury very distinctly. 

“Extremely sorry,’ said Jack. 
“Name sounds attractive; but I haven’t 
the pleasure of the lady’s acquaint- 
ance.” 

Mrs. Seabury gave the two girls a 
sidelong look. They shook their 
heads. She then transfixed me with a 
glance, but my innocence was proof 
against it. I had never heard of Mar- 
jorie Vannard. 

There was a pause, and then Jack 
said: 

“As we're going to stop at the club, 
we'll make better time if we turn off 
when i 

“What have you got there?” asked 
my aunt. “Why do you want to leave 
it at the club?” 

“Oh, it’s just some stuff I’ll use there 
next fall,” he answered. “It was kick- 
ing around the house.” 

“Where did you get the box to put 
it in?” 

“Place where I have my _ shirts 
made,” said Jack. “I brought it up 
to the house yesterday afternoon.” 
“Did you get the paper there, too?” 
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“Yes,” said Jack, “and the string. 
Didn’t charge me a cent, except a quar- 
ter for the box and the paper. Threw 
in the string.” 

This feeble attempt at humor was 
not up to Jack’s standard, and I 
scanned him with anxiety, but if he 
was having a bad time, he did not 
show it. 

“A place where they make men’s 
shirts,” said Mrs. Seabury, in a tone 


stuffed with the very finest sand. ‘Do 
they do anything else?” 
“They make men pay for them,” said 


Jack. ‘That’s all.” 

“Hum!” said Mrs, Seabury softly. 
“And you don’t know Marjorie Van- 
nard ?” 

“With deep regret, no.” 

I had become aware that Alice, who 
sat opposite me, was gently and sur- 
reptitiously prodding my foot with her 
umbrella, whereupon I ceased to study 
Jack out of the corner of my eye, and 
looked at the young lady. She seemed 
much disturbed, and very anxious to 
communicate a secret message. I had 
made out that it had some relation to 
Jack’s parcel, and that was as far as 
I had progressed, when Mrs. Seabury, 
who had been consulting her watch, 
closed its case with a snap. At that 
sound a sort of jumping thrill went 
round the inside of our vehiele, as if 
we had all been strung on a copper 
wire and my aunt’s watch had shot a 
powerful electric current into it. 

“We shall not have time to stop at 
the club,” said Mrs. Seabury. 

“Tf you don’t want to, auntie,” said 
Jack pleasantly, “it doesn’t really mat- 
ter. I can take the things to Cape 
May. But what’s all this about Miss 
Vannard? Who is she?” 

“A patron of your shirtmaker,” re- 
sponded our aunt, “and an extraordi- 
nary young woman in some other ways, 
I’ve no doubt.” 

“The name is on the paper,” said 
Sylvia quietly, and then I knew that 
that was what Alice had been trying 
to telegraph. 

Jack’s mouth fell open just for an 
instant, but he recovered himself while 
he was turning the parcel around. The 
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name was in pencil, and in a small, 
quaint script, the tail of the M running 
under the Marjorie, and the V_ con- 
tinued across the top of the Vannard; 
but the accompanying address, though 
in the same hand, showed no similar 
eccentricities : 


“Well, that’s very pretty, I’m sure,” 
said Jack, “but if you ask me how it 
came there a, 

“You won’t tell,” said Mrs. Seabury. 
“Let us dismiss the subject.” 

And accordingly it was dismissed 
until we were aboard the train, when I 
happened to hear Alice say: 

“But, really, don’t you know her, 
Jack?” 

I have no doubt that he denied Miss 
Vannard’s acquaintance; he certainly 
did so to me a few moments later. 

“The name must have been on the 
paper when I got it,” said he. 

“At the shirtmaker’s ?” 

He looked over his shoulder to be 
sure that nobody was within hearing. 

“That’s where the sand club hit me 
and I fell,’ said he. “Between you 
and me, I didn’t get the paper there; 
and if you ask me where I did get it, 
I'll tell. But why this sudden out- 
burst of frankness? says you. Because 
you won’t ask me, Arthur,” and he laid 
a hand on my shoulder. “You're the 
sort of good old chap that doesn’t do 
that kind of thing.” 

He spoke quietly, but with an ear- 
nestness which I may properly describe 
as desperate. It was as if he took his 
last stand upon that point. In the 
midst of all his harrowing difficulties 
he seemed to be most concerned about 
the appearance of a woman’s name on 
a piece of old wrapping paper; and yet 


he had just told me in the frankest pos-. 


sible manner that he stood in precisely 
the same relation to Marjorie Vannard 
that I did, having no evidence that such 
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a person existed except the name. The 
puzzle was veyond my penetration; my 
exhausted mind refused to consider it. 

“Jack,” said I, “you’ll get no ques- 
tions from me, and only one small mor- 
sel of advice. Don’t do anything to- 
day that you can possibly put off until 
to-morrow. You’re running under too 
high pressure. Get a night’s rest.” 

He laughed in a rather wild strain. 

“Advise her,” he said, with a jerk of 
the head in the direction of Mrs. Sea- 
bury. “I'll postpone this trouble if she'll 
let me. But will she? There’s the 
rub.” 

At this moment I became aware that 
Mrs. Seabury desired to speak with 
me; and presently I was enduring one 
of those peculiar inquisitions, so 
stealthy, so baffling, so cruel to the 
nerves. It seemed to be her purpose 
to discover what I knew about the 
cause of Sylvia’s altered demeanor; 
and yet my ignorance plainly pleased 
her. She would rather I shouldn't 
know than that I should be able to 
give her the information, though she 
ardently desired it; but she wished to 
be assured that I would tell her instant- 
ly if the truth should come to me. Evi- 
dently the matter had assumed a para- 
mount importance in her mind; all her 
faculties were keenly awake as I had 
seen them in the crises of her vast af- 
fairs, but she strove to disguise this 
fact from me. My muddled wits were 
not equal to the solving of the puzzle 
of her attitude; the best guess I could 
make was that she wished to buy me 
over to her side in the coming conflict 
between herself and Sylvia. 

“You are very much of a child, Ar- 
thur,” she said, with irritation. “Do 
you have any conception of twenty mil- 
lion dollars ?” 

“Tt is a character in a fairy story,” 
said I. 

“Tt is what you'll get when I die, if 
you behave yourself,” she said, “that 
or nothing. And I’m not so well as I 
look,” she added, with startling direct- 
ness and sincerity. 

“Tf you are ill, auntie,” said I, “you 
ought to rest.” 

“T’ve already paid twenty-five dol- 
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lars for that advice,” she responded, 
with a thin-edged smile, “and that’s but 
half of what the doctor tried to charge 
me. I should like to know how any- 
body thinks I’m going to rest. If I 
had nothing to look after except you 
children, I’d be busy most of the time.” 
She paused, studying my face. “You 
mustn’t make it harder for me, Ar- 
thur,” she resumed. “You know what 
I want you to do. Would you like 
my word that I will never cut you off? 
Think about it. Now go, and send 
Alice to me.” 

It would have been useless to tell 
Mrs. Seabury that I could not be bribed 
to spy upon Sylvia. She would not 
have known what I was talking about, 
for bribery in the upper regions of 
finance is inwoven with existence, and 
the act had long since ceased to have 
any moral significance for my aunt. 
Within a week I had heard her speak 
of a bribed stenographer in another 
person’s employ as a “good, reliable 
girl.” I held my peace, therefore, and 
went upon my errand. 

Jack was now seated alone in a cor- 
ner, diligently scribbling calculations 
upon the backs of envelopes; and when 
Alice had joined Mrs. Seabury, Sylvia 
and I were left to entertain each other. 
When I took my place opposite her, she 
raised inquiring eyes to me. 

“Arthur,” said she, after some mo- 
ments’ scrutiny of my countenance, 
“don’t you think you’d better run 
away ?” 

I half rose, misunderstanding her. 

“Not from me especially,” said she. 
“I mean clear away—to sea, to Eldo- 
rado, anywhere that young men go in 
story books, to regain their self-respect 
and peace of mind.” 

“They are disappointed in love first, 
aren’t they?” said I. 

“Well, I guess you could manage 
that. Fall in love with Alice.” 

“You mean that she would certainly 
refuse me?” 

“Don’t you know that she would?” 
responded Sylvia. 

“T suppose so. Why shouldn’t she?’ 

“You perceive no special reason, 


, 


aside from your own obvious de- 
merits 2” 

I shook my head. 

“Well, there is one,” said Sylvia; “but 
I'll not speak of it, so you needn't ask 
me any questions.” 

“I won't,” said I, after a single 
glance into her eyes; “but I’m going to 
question you upon another topic, with 
your gracious permission.” 

“Granted,” said she. 

I hesitated. For the first time in my 
memory I felt constrained with Sylvia. 
She seemed so changed. But there is 
a good rule in such matters, that when 
constraint arises between those who 
have enjoyed an open-hearted com- 
radeship, it must not be evaded or put 
away behind a screen of silence. 

“Why is it,” said I, “that I can’t 
speak to you straight out, as I always 
have? I am embarrassed ; I don’t know 
for what reason. It’s too bad, because 
I want so much to help you, and this 
seems to stand in my way.” 

“IT have a secret from you,” she re- 
plied, “the first I ever had, that I cared 
anything about. Perhaps that’s why.” 

“You can’t tell me what it is?” 

“No, I can’t. And the chief reason 
is because I don’t know the truth.” 

“It is this which is at the root of 
the trouble between you and Aunt 
Frances, isn’t it?” 

She answered: “Yes.” 

“Tell me one thing; is it some mat- 
ter small in itself, which Mrs. Seabury 
exaggerates? Of course I understand 
that when Aunt Frances exaggerates a 
trifling thing, it isn’t a trifle any more; 
it’s mighty serious, because she makes 
it so. The story that she wrecked a 
national bank in a quarrel about fifty- 
four dollars is absolutely true.” 

“This matter,’ answered Sylvia 
slowly, “is serious in itself. Nobody 
could exaggerate it—if it’s true at all. 
It is worse than the wrecking of a 
bank.” 

I was at a loss to guess what Sylvia 
meant, but I knew well enough that 
the underlying mystery must involve 
more than monev. The thrill of mor- 
tal agony was in it, or I was much mis- 
taken. 
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“Aunt Frances seems alarmed,” said 
I, “but very unsure of her ground. She 
looks ‘3 

“The trouble with Aunt Frances is 
that she can’t find out how much I 
knew,” said Sylvia. “It’s really very 
little, only a hint. And that’s why 
I can’t tell you, Arthur, though I long 
for your advice and sympathy ; yes, and 
your help. If I should tell you, you 
would believe me.” 

“Well, and if I did?” 

“T don’t know what you might do. 
You would hate that woman, you would 
look at her with horror. Oh, but this 
is unjust; I oughtn’t to have said it. 
Wait till I know the truth.” 

“Will that be long?” 

“No,” she said; “no. A matter of 
hours only, perhaps. Yet it may be 
longer.” 

“Alice must know something of this,” 
said I, and, at Sylvia’s nod of assent, 
proceeded: “She thinks that you: and 
Aunt Frances should be parted.” 

“Parted?” echoed Sylvia. “Yes, we 
shall be parted. But how? What is 
the way that lies before us, her way and 
mine? There’s the doubt. But, come, 
let’s say no more about it. I have 
spoken as frankly as I could, Arthur. 
Have I restored to you the old feel- 
ing?” 

I looked at her steadily. 

“No,” said I. “Something has hap- 
pened, indescribable. You are strange 
to me.” 

She cast a glance upon the mirror in 
the wall beside her, and seemed star- 
tled. 

“I am changed,” she said. “I look 
haggard.” 

“It isn’t that,” I answered. “God 
knows what it is, my own nervous con- 
dition, perhaps, but you seem all new 
to me, Sylvia. Did you ever meet 
some one for the first time, in a very 
ordinary way—I don’t mean an ordi- 
nary person, but one who surprised 
and startled you, thrilled’ you, as if 
you’d half unconsciously expected him, 
and had been waiting in excitement? 
Well, it’s like that.” 

“I have felt that only once,” said 
she, “but = 








“Who was the man?” I asked, with 
an eagerness that amazed me. 

“Stuart Clinton,” she answered. 

He was a young physician of Cape 
May who had paid Sylvia some rather 
marked attention in the previous sum- 
mer, but with scanty encouragement, 
as I had thought. At the time I had 
viewed the matter with indifference, 
but my memory now rushed back to 
it headlong. 

“You had that—that thrill when you 
met Clinton ?” 

“Yes,” said she. ‘And if I believed 
in presentiments, I should recall the 
day with awe; but I am not so silly. 
I believe I had that strange feeling 
when I first met Doctor Clinton, be- 
cause he reminded me of my father, 
as he might have been in youth.” 

“Presentiments’” said I, catching at 
the word. “Has Clinton anything to do 
with your secret?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “He is in the 
centre of the storm. But I can’t tell 
you how he happens to be there; I 
can’t say anything about it. Here’s 
Jack.” 

He came lurching along the aisle, for 
the train was running at great speed, 
and steadied himself with a hand upon 
the back of Sylvia’s chair, after miss- 
ing mine. 

“Do you know what you look like?” 
he demanded. ‘You look like two sin- 
ners discussing the Last Judgment, 
with about half an hour’s grace before 
it happens.” 

“Well,” said Sylvia, “why not?” 

“Speaking of the Day of Judgment,” 
said I softly, “cast an eye upon poor 
Alice.” 

Jack glanced uneasily to. where the 
girl was undergoing one of Mrs. Sea- 
bury’s inquisitions. 

“She stands it well,” said he. “Evi- 
dently she doesn’t know much about 
the subject. Total ignorance is the only 
shield against the sand club.” 

“She knows,” said Sylvia quietly, 
“but she won’t tell.” 

At this astounding statement Jack 
and I exchanged an eloquent glance. 
The idea that Alice should succeed in 
keeping anything hidden from Mrs. 
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Seabury was beyond the acceptance of 
the human understanding, and we eyed 
the girl with awe-struck admiration. 
She was very pale, but she was smiling 
in the face of her tormentor, sustained 
by the new light within; and though 
she had no respite during all that jour- 
ney, she preserved her secret, and her 
cheerful courage also. The details of 
that ordeal I shall never know, but I 
am well assured that Alice could not 
have endured it with her ordinary 














strength alone. When we had alighted 
from the train, I noticed that she was 
suffering from nervous exhaustion so 
that her limbs trembled, and she clung 
to Jack’s arm, saying to him in a half 
whisper: “Oh, I am almost dead!” 
And then she laughed. 

Mrs. Seabury heard, and she gave 
Alice a rather black look. 

“The girl is fey,” she said to me, and 
the old Scotch word struck sharply into 
my mind. 

I had been scanning the throng upon 
the platform with the idea that I might 
see Doctor Clinton, and yet it was hard- 
ly conceivable that he should have come 
to meet us. He was persona non grata 
to Mrs. Seabury now, although she had 
once seemed inclined to view him favor- 
ably, and he had been received in 
the Philadelphia 
house several 
times during the 
winter. Then 
the doors had 
been shut against 
him, with no 
other cause as- 
signed than this 
from Mrs. Sea- 
bury: “I have 
learned that 
Doctor Clinton 
is not a good 
man.” That set- 
tled him, social- 
ly, but I hap- 
pened to know 
that he had re- 
cently called 
upon Mrs. Sea- 


bury in her busi- 
Pra: ness room. at 
the top of the 


trust company’s 
building, _ pre- 
sumably to offer 
evidence against 
‘her — condemna- 
‘tion of him. The 

oddest part of 
a, this affair was 
hat Clinton had 


Sylvia was crouched against the side of the house near the window of Mrs. Sea- never appealed 


bury’s bedroom. 


to Jack or me, 
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although our relations with him had 
previously been cordial; and I will own 
that this circumstance had led me to 
suspect that the misconduct which 
Aunt Frances had discovered might be 
serious. Otherwise I should have 
guessed that his transgression had been 
merely pecuniary, the owing of money 
which he could not pay, perhaps, for 
he was a man of small means. 

But how could Clinton be concerned 
in the very grave trouble that was brew- 
ing between Sylvia and Mrs. Seabury? 
If Sylvia loved him and Mrs. Seabury 
opposed him as a suitor, it was con- 
ceivable that bitterness should arise; 
yet my mind would not accept that 
theory, chiefly because I had never 
seen the slightest sign that Sylvia was 
in love. Whatever the underlying facts 
might be, Clinton had now become an 
object of deep interest to me, and I 
was conscious of a sensation similar 
to faintness while I sought for the 
man’s face amongst the crowd in the 
depot; and I was cheered by his ab- 
sence without knowing why. 

Our destination was the Hotel Eg- 
linton, one of the smaller and less ex- 
pensive places of public entertainment, 
somewhat old-fashioned, but well sit- 
uated and comfortable. For the past 
two years we had had quarters there, 
with the ocean for our neighbor. The 
house was built with its two wings 
thrust forward, making a sort of court- 
yard before the main entrance, with a 
bit of green turf in the circle of the 
driveway, and a tall flagstaff in its 
centre. Our apartments were in the 
south wing, on the second story, two 
suites looking upon the courtyard, and 
the others extending along the front. 

It was about six o’clock when we 
arrived in a conveyance belonging to 
the hotel. The western sky, almost to 
the zenith, was hung with a pall of 
cloud upon whose front appeared swift 
lines of fire, darting straight down- 
ward, and the dull thunder had a pe- 
culiarly heavy quality, shaking the 
earth. Darkness had come before its 
time, and the electric lights blazed white 
at the entrance of the hotel; but the 
place looked deserted, except for one 


parlor where many women sat strangely 
quiet, as if they feared the coming 
storm. 

At Mrs. Seabury’s request I went 
up to look at the rooms, which were 
unlocked ; and first I entered hers. The 
sitting room was on the corner, with a 
broad window toward the court and 
two others toward the sea. The bed- 
room was upon the court side, and be- 
yond it was Sylvia’s sitting room, with 
no door between. The windows had 
been opened, and the curtains drawn 
aside to air the place, and there was 
light enough from the court to enable 
me to see that all was in order. 

Immediately Jack entered, carrying 
his luggage, which he set upon a table 
by one of the windows that looked upon 
the sea. 

“What are you doing here with that 
stuff, Jack?” said I. “These are not 
your rooms.” 

But he insisted that they were, and 
that Mrs. Seabury had told him so; and 
as this error made no difference for the 
moment, I left him in the rooms, and 
went out to look at the others. Believ- 
ing that Sylvia had already gone to 
hers, I crossed to mine, which were 
upon the sea front, and separated from 
Mrs. Seabury’s by a passage leading 
out to the second-story veranda, and a 
single room, assigned to Alice. 

Exhaustion had overtaken me again. 
I had the sensation of not knowing 
what I was about, accompanied by a 
peculiar weakness of the nerves which 
is akin to terror, but has no assignable 
object. I sat down ina chair, and held 
my head in my hands. In a corner of 
my brain there was a sort of queru- 
lous worry as to my health. I felt 
myself being overpowered for the sec- 
ond time in a single afternoon; if these 
attacks were to increase in frequency 
at such a rate, what would be the end? 
Some form of madness; and suddenly 
there entered into my mind an unrea- 
soning animosity toward Mrs. Seabury, 
as if it were she who had driven me to 
this wretched state. 

Then, suddenly, I had a great fear of 
disaster. There was a hideous crash, 
and I seemed to be tottering upon some 
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dreadful brink, clutching wildly at the 
nearest object. I found myself holding 
on by one of the curtains at the open 
window, and my feet were outside upon 
the veranda. It was if I had been en- 
tering the room. My body was bent 
double, supported by the curtain in 
which my hands were twined. I was 
sobbing, and my heart was bursting 
in my bosom, while all around and 
under me the house seemed to be reel- 
ing on its foundation. 

I became aware of an outcry which 
seemed to proceed from many different 
voices widely separated, but its chief 
source lay toward the courtyard. I ran 
along the veranda in the rain, which 
was now falling in swollen drops, and 
when I came to the rail upon the court- 
yard side, I saw men running about 
below me. A peculiar sense of some- 
thing missing in the scene affected me, 
and then I saw that the flagstaff had 
fallen, only a shattered stump remain- 
ing upright. 

I cried some half-articulate question 
to the people below, but immediately 
ceased to give any heed to them. Two 
voices struck upon my ears; Jack’s, 
calling loudly from the room where I 
had left him, and Sylvia’s, from the 
veranda, not ten yards away. 

Sylvia was crouched against the side 
of the house near the window of Mrs. 
Seabury’s bedroom. She looked as if 
she had been violently flung down 
there, and had struggled to her knees. 
Her hands were pressed to the sides 
of her head. 

I ran to her, and helped her to 
arise. She seemed not to hear what I 
said to her. 

“Oh, the flash!” she cried. “I was 
right here!” 

“The flash?” I echoed. “What do 
you mean? Was the flagpole struck?” 

“IT was watching the lightning,” she 
said. “I saw the fire fall straight 
down from the sky.” 

“Something’s happened to Jack,” said 
I. “Can he have been hurt?” 

Sylvia was still partially deafened, 
and seemed not to be able to separate 
Jack’s voice from the general tumult, 
or to distinguish my words clearly. I 


led her through the window, and in-~ 


stantly we were aware of Jack, kneel- 
ing upon the floor of the sitting room, 
and supporting a woman’s head with 
his hands. Nearer to us was Doctor 
Clinton, also kneeling, and his figure 
cut off our view so that we saw only 
the black-gowned form of the woman, 
prone, but her face was hidden. 

Doctor Clinton called over his shoul- 
der to me: 

“Seabury, give us some light here!” 

The room was dark save for the 
glow from outside; it seemed darker 
than when I had entered it before. 

“What’s wrong?” I asked, springing 
toward the switch that controlled the 
lamps. “Has she fainted?” 

“Shot,” said Clinton, and turned 
hastily toward Sylvia, as if with some 
request, his movement disclosing the 
face which we had not yet seen. 

“Alice!” exclaimed Sylvia, in a tone 
far beyond amazement, thrilling with a 
desperate incredulity and frantic pro- 
test. “Alice!” 

She put up her hands to her head, 
and staggered toward the wounded girl, 
but would have fallen. I caught her 
in my arms. 

“You thought it was Aunt Frances,” 
I said. “So did I.” 

Her head drooped, and she uttered a 
long, sobbing moan. Then, recovering 
her self-control, she slipped away from 
me and knelt by Alice. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Some small defect of the controlling 
mechanism of the lights baffled me for 
a moment, and Jack called to me: “That 
won’t work. Try the gas.” But I suc- 
ceeded in turning on the current, and 
all the lamps glowed. Upon the in- 
stant two men entered the room hur- 
riedly, Doctor Bridgman, resident in 
the hotel, and a clerk whom I had pre- 
viously seen on duty in the office. The 
physician’s manner showed that he had 
been summoned ; and he carried a black 
bag in which some hastily gathered im- 
plements clinked as he dropped the bag 
upon the floor. Sylvia was obliged to 
yield her place. She came toward me 
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with unsteady steps, her hands clinched, 
her face white and rigid; the clerk fol- 
lowing closely and asking: “Who did 
it? Who did it?” Sylvia’s eyes met 
mine; she put up a hand to her throat, 
and a spasm shook her from head to 
foot. I seemed to understand. 

“She is shot in the throat,” I whis- 
pered. “She cannot speak.” 

Sylvia inclined her head, and gasped: 
“Oh, horrible!” 

“What does Clinton think?” I asked. 
“Is it—very bad?” 

“She will die!” breathed Sylvia. 

“No, no; he can’t have said that. 
He wouldn’t have let her hear,” I whis- 
pered, trying to lerd Sylvia away, for 
she seemed unable to endure the scene. 
She yielded, for the moment, and we 
moved toward the hall. Thus we be- 
came aware of Mrs. Seabury, who was 
looking out from Sylvia's sitting room. 
I saw her shrink and cower as an ex- 
plosive thunder peal seemed to grind 
the pieces of the house together. 

“What is the matter?” she called, in 
a high-keyed voice. “Sylvia, where were 
you?” 

Sylvia freed herself from me, and 
advanced toward Mrs. Seabury, who 
stood as if upon the defensive, with nar- 
rowing eyes. 

“Where were you?” demanded Syl- 
via, halting with a hand upon the rail- 
ing at the edge of the broad well of 
the staircase; and there was a moment 
of silence save for the confused and 
babbling murmur rising from below, 
where the excited throng discussed the 
wrecking of the flagstaff. 

“I was here,” said Mrs. Seabury, “in 
your room, looking for you.” 

“Alice has been hurt,” said I. 

“urtr 

“She has been shot,” said Sylvia, still 
leaning upon the rail, and bending for- 
ward, intent. ‘Some one has tried to 
kill her.” 

“Who?” cried Mrs. Seabury sharply. 

“We don’t know,” said I. “She can’t 
speak. She is very badly hurt.” 

“I’m afraid she did it herself,” said 
Mrs. Seabury. “I have noticed if 

“She did not!’ exclaimed Sylvia. 
“How dare you say so?” 
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“My dear, be calm,” said Mrs. Sea- 
bury, very softly. “One might think 
that you blamed me for this.” 

“Aunt Frances,” I interposed, “Syl- 
via has said nothing of the kind. She 
merely asked where you were.” 

“And I have asked where she was,” 
Mrs. Seabury responded in the same 
soft tone, “and she has not answered 
me.” 

She passed us, and went on into the 
room where Alice was. 

“Sylvia,” said I, “this will be bad 
enough. We mustn’t make it worse.” 

She looked at me in a wild, helpless 
way. 

“Arthur,” she said, “do you know 
anything of this? Did you see—any 
one?” 

“I saw novody,” I replied; and told 
her hurriedly of my experience. 

Meanwhile we had returned into the 
room, where we stood by the door, 
somewhat apart from the others. Alice 
lay as we had first seen her, and Clin- 
ton still knelt by her side. He was talk- 
ing to her in a slow, monotonous voice, 
telling her to be quiet, not to speak, 
not to move. Jack, at full length upon 
the floor, had a hand upon Alice’s brow, 
as if steadying her head upon the pil- 
low. Mrs. Seabury sat upon the edge 
of a chair, bending forward, watching. 

I supposed at the first glance that 
Doctor Clinton was making an exain- 
ination of the wound, and I shuddered 
at the sight; but as the moments 
passed and Clinton’s posture did not 
change, the truth dawned upon me. He 
was restraining the hemorrhage by di- 
rect pressure; he held the vital current 
with his finger tip, and must continue 
to do so until it should obstruct its 
own channel. He seemed already to 
show exhaustion; his face was pale and 
drawn, and he kept moistening his lips. 

A little to one side Doctor Bridg- 
man stood, watching his colleague with 
anxiety which seemed to be tinctured 
with surprise. Presently he bent down 
and whispered very close to Clinton’s 
ear, and the reply was given with an 
equal privacy. Thus they exchanged 
perhaps a dozen sentences. 
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“What are you saying?” demanded 
Mrs. Seabury suddenly. 

Clinton turned to her a face strange- 
ly haggard. If he had been chained 
to that grim task for hours, he might 
have looked not otherwise. But his 
expression changed gradually, and a 
peculiar detestation entered into it— 
searching, I might almost say profes- 
sional, as if he were acutely exercis- 
ing trained faculties of perception, so 
that he saw more than would be vis- 
ible to the common eye. Meanwhile 
Doctor Bridgman passed quietly 
around to Mrs. Seabury, and addressed 
her in a low tone. She did not reply 
to him, and he turned away toward 
Sylvia and me. 

“Doctor,” I whispered, “can you give 
us any hope?” 

He hesitated. 

“The situation 
course,” he said. 

“Does she know ?” asked Sylvia, with 
a sob. “Is she conscious?” 

“Not fully,” he replied. 


is very grave, of 


“She un- 


derstands a part of what is said to her. 


The condition is in some respects un- 


usual; it is one of the innumerable re- 
sults of shock. She will rally, we 
hope.” 


“Has she spoken?” Sylvia asked. 

“She has not said anything compre- 
hensible, and of course it is highly un- 
desirable that she should make any ef- 
fort in that direction.” 

“Could she write?” said I. “If a 
pencil were given to her, and a piece 
of paper were put upon the floor beside 
her, could she perhaps respond to ques- 
tions in that way without a dangerous 
exertion ?” 

bINO; 10;- 
try.” 

“I have suggested something of the 
“Doctor Clinton 


said Sylvia. “Don’t let her 


recommends delay.” 

The clerk, whose name was Brice, 
had approached us in “me to hear 
the last words. 

“T think it ought to be done,” said 
he. 

He had a pencil and a bit of paper in 
his hand. Doctor Bridgman turned, 


and looked attentively at Alice. Then 
he took the pencil and paper from 
Brice, and walked around to Clinton, 
and there was another whispered con- 
ference. Bridgman then laid the pa- 
per on the floor, backed by a thin book. 
He put the pencil into Alice’s hand, and 
looked across at Clinton, who lifted 
up his face, which wore a desperate, 
tortured expression. 

“Doctor Clinton,” said Sylvia, step- 
ping forward, “I want you to stop this. 
You know that it should not be done.” 

He seemed to make a strong effort 
to control his voice; then he spoke in 
a measured, professional tone. 

“Doctor Bridgman, I think we ought 
to say now, in the presence of these 
witnesses, that the evidential value of 
what Miss Warden may write will be 
very questionable.” 

“T concur,” said Bridgman, “but it 
may lead, “perhaps, to something of im- 
portance.” And after a pause, during 
which he seemed to wait for Clinton 
to speak, he proceeded: 

“Miss Warden, do not write any- 
thing unless you are sure that you un- 
derstand me. Who inflicted this in- 
jury—who shot you?” 

It is my own opinion that his ques- 
tion never reached to her intelligence, 
but that she had already a vague and 
varying comprehension of what she was 
expected to do. If she had any realiza- 
tion of her own state, and of what had 
caused it, she would undoubtedly have 
wished to tell us all she knew. She 
had begun to write already, but the 
pencil constantly fell from her fingers 
and had to be replaced, and Bridgman 
found it impossible to guide her hand 
upon the paper without causing her to 
cease trying. 

“This seems futile,” said he, with a 
glance at Clinton. “I would suggest 
that 

“Give me that paper,” said Mrs. Sea- 
bury sharply; and Bridgman put it into - 
her hand. She looked at it, and then 
rose as if to have more light; the paper 
fell to the floor, and Brice, the clerk, 
picked it up. 

“It is of no value,” 





said Mrs. Sea- 
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bury quietly. “The poor child doesn’t 
know ‘ 

She was interrupted by a cry from 
Clinton, who called suddenly upon his 
colleague for assistance. I saw Alice 
make a spasmodic movement, throwing 
her head back upon the pillow, and 
looking up at Jack. She clasped his 
hand, and tried to draw it to her lips. 
Her face revealed a fuller consciousness 
than she had shown before, and she 
seemed terrified. The next instant the 
light went out of her eyes. 

Clinton had begun to say something 
reassuring, but before the words were 
out of his mouth he knew the truth. 
Death had not come in the expected 
manner, but he stood amongst us never- 
theless, God’s messenger, and he 
stretched forth his hand to Alice. He 
took her spirit as if it were a gem of an 
exceeding clearness, and bore it away 
with him, hidden in a fold of his robe. 

Mrs. Seabury rose stiffly and glanced 
around. Jack had hidden his face in 
his hands, and his strong body was 
shaken by sobs. Sylvia, leaning upon 
a table, looked across at Mrs. Seabury 
with undisguised hostility. Their eyes 
met for a moment, and then Mrs. Sea- 
bury touched the clerk upon the shoul- 
der. He started as if he had been 
stabbed. 

“Ah!” he gasped. “Eh? Mrs. Sea- 
bury, what can I do for you?” 

“Where is that paper?” said she. 
“The piece that she wrote upon?” 

The clerk’s face showed that he had 
no memory of what he had done with 
it, but he dared not say so. 

“T gave it to him,” said he, and 
pointed to me; but I immediately dis- 
claimed any knowledge of it. 

“Who has that paper?’ asked Mrs. 
Seabury in a loud voice, but no one an- 
swered. 

She fixed her eyes upon Doctor Clin- 
ton for a moment, and her lips were 
compressed. 

“Well,” said she at last, “I saw it; 
and nobody could make out what it 
meant.” 

She paused for a moment in thought, 
and then called sharply to Jack, who 
came to her, his face wet with tears. 





“Tell me how this happened,” she 
said, “and be brief.” 

He told her how he had come to those 
rooms, believing them to be his; and 
at that she broke in to scold him as 
if he had committed some monstrous 
and unheard-of folly, whereas a mis- 
take of that kind was in Jack’s com- 
monest vein. He heard her quietly, 
and continued when he had the chance: 

“Arthur said that the rooms were not 
mine, but I still believed that they were. 
After he had gone, I went into the bed- 
room to wash my hands, and while I 
was there somebody came in here. I 
heard the door close, and looked out, 
but the sitting room was unlighted, and 
at first I didn’t know whether it was 
you or Sylvia or Alice. Then she 
spoke, and I knew. She said: ‘I 
thought Sylvia came up here. She 
wanted to see me.’ My hands were 
wet; I went back for a towel, calling 
to Alice that probably Sylvia had gone 
to her own rooms; and I understood 
her to ask: ‘Aren’t these hers?’ But 
she might really have said almost any- 
thing else, for there was a nearly con- 
stant rumble of thunder. Then I heard 
her say something about the lights, and 
I knew she was trying to make the 
button work, as I had done, and failed. 

“There came a squall of wind, and a 
sharp rattle of rain on this side of the 
house, after which there was a mo- 
mentary hush. In the midst of it I 
seemed to hear a sort of scuffling sound 
by that window, followed by a faint cry 
from Alice, who must have run in that 
direction. The pistol shot came almost 
instantly afterward. It was not in the 
room; I am perfectly certain of that, 
although I imagined subsequently that 
I smelled powder. But the shot came 
from outside. It was not nearly loud 
enough to have been fired within. And 
the next instant it was obliterated, with 
every other earthly sound, in that 
crash of thunder which was ten times 
the loudest noise that ever I heard in 
my life. 

“T was deafened, and half stupefied. 
and when I staggered out into the other 
room and found Alice lying on the 
floor, I thought she had been stunned. 
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Oh, poor girl, it was the blood that let 
me know P 

He paused a moment, struggling to 
regain control of his voice. 

“I went out into the hall,” he said, 
“and called over the rail to Brice, who 
happened to be right at the foot of the 
stairs, but I didn’t tell him what was 
the matter. I merely asked him to get 
Doctor Bridgman. He said: ‘What is 
it? Was anybody struck?’ and I an- 
swered no, and turned back toward the 
room. There stood Doctor Clinton, 
right by the door. 

“*Good Lord!’ I said. ‘How did 
you get there?’ And he told me that 
he had been in the hall when I came 
out, but I hadn’t seen him, because I 
was too excited, I suppose. I said: 
‘Go in,’ and he did so; and he thought 
at first that it was you, Aunt Frances. 
He spoke your name, and I said no, 
that it was Alice. And when he asked 
me how it had happened, I toid him 
that she had been shot by some one on 
the veranda. He was trying to do 
something for her when Sylvia and Ar-- 
thur came from the bedroom.” 

Jack had begun his recital somewhat 
hurriedly, and in a low tone, as if it 
were his object to give Mrs. Seabury 
the facts in the hastiest manner, but 
he had spoken louder and with more 
particularity when he perceived that all 
were listening. At the close the whole 
company stood stock-still, the two doc- 
tors beside the body, and Sylvia lean- 
ing upon the table, very pale and in- 
tent. 

“This seems to make it plain 
enough,” said I. “Somebody was hid- 
ing behind that curtain, and was dis- 
covered by Alice.” 

“Some thief,’ said Mrs. Seabury, 
evidently relieved; and indeed I also 
felt an easement of the strain after 
hearing Jack’s story. 

But it is the natural duty of a clerk 
in a hotel to cast suspicion upon any 
story of thieves, and accordingly Brice 
interposed a word. 

“T don’t see why a thief should shoot 
after he got outside,” said he. “Ac- 





cording to Mr. Deering, the shot came 
from the veranda. 


A thief wouldn’t 


have stopped to fire back into the room; 
he would have kept right on running, 
once he was clear.” 

“Unless it was some one whom the 
young lady knew,” suggested Doctor 
Bridgman ; “perhaps a servant who was 
here last year.” 

“There isn’t a male servant in the 
house who was here last year,” said 
the clerk, “nor a woman, except in the 
kitchen.” 

After a moment’s silence, Doctor 
Bridgman, who seemed a somewhat 
argumentative person, said: “As to 
getting away, he must have gone down 
the outside stairs, and have been seen 
by a lot of people. There was a rush 
toward the windows after the flagpole 
was struck, and the man would just 
about have been caught halfway down 
from the upper to the lower veranda. 
Somebody must have come out through 
the windows of those rooms on the 
ground floor, along the ocean front of 
this wing.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the clerk. 
“I doubt if the—the i 

“Murderer,” said Sylvia, in a soft, 
deep tone, and the air seemed to thrill 
to that awful word as if it had been 
tolled from the throat of a bell. 

I saw Mrs. Seabury’s head go down 
into her shoulders, and she cast one 
haggard glance toward the dark form 
upon the floor, with the white cloth 
over the face. 

“T was going to say,’ continued 
Brice, “that I don’t believe he risked 
it to go down those stairs. He may 
have dodged in through the passage 
that leads from the upper veranda to 
the hall.” 

“T should have thought Doctor Clin- 
ton would have seen him,” said I. 
“You must have been pretty well up 
the stairs, doctor, by that time.” 

“Yes,” said Clinton, “I should sup- 
pose so.” 

“It’s queer I didn’t see you,” said the 
clerk, putting a hand to his forehead. 
“When did you come up the stairs?” 

“A few minutes before this hap- 
pened,” responded Clinton quietly. 

“And you saw nobody?” said I. 

He shook his head. 

















into a_ brief 


Brice seemed to fall 
aream, and then awake. 

“What possible motive ” he be- 
gan, and then his voice faded away. 
“Well,” he resumed, “this will have to 
be reported. I don’t believe a soul in 
the hotel, except ourselves, knows any- 
thing about it now. The smashing of 
the flagpole took everybody’s atten- 
tion.” 

“Arthur,” said Mrs. Seabury, mov- 
ing toward the door, “I want you to 
come with me. And Sylvia 








“I shall stay here,” said Sylvia, 
“with Alice.” 
“Doctor Bridgman and I will re- 


’ 


main,” said Clinton, “and Miss Leland, 
of course, if she desires, until the cor- 
oner comes. I think the others would 
better go.” 

“Yes,” I assented, and then spoke for 
a moment privately with Jack, advis- 
ing him to go to his own rooms, which 
were beyond mine, on the ocean side. 

“T’ll join you as soon as I can,” I 
whispered, and he made a sign of ac- 
quiescence. 

“But we haven’t looked about much,” 
objected Brice. 

“Theré’s nothing here,” responded 
Doctor Clinton, “no weapon, no trace. 
Take my advice and report this quietly, 
as quickly as you can.” 

“Arthur,” said Mrs. Seabury, some- 
what sharply; and I followed her out 
of the room. 

We went to Sylvia’s apartments, and 
Mrs. Seabury immediately called Phil- 
adelphia by telephone, giving the resi- 
dence address of the lawyer who was 
usually her counsel in affairs that fell 
within the scope of criminal statutes. 
His name was Holman Cushing, a man 
very well known, but of a somewhat 
sinister repute. Mrs. Seabury showed 
considerable nervousness while waiting 
for the connection, and questioned me 
spasmodically about Sylvia. What was 
she doing on the veranda when I had 
found her there, after the lightning 
flash? What had she said? And sud- 
denly, at the sound of a voice along 
the wire, she waved her hand to me 
with a peremptory gesture. 

“Go!” she cried. ‘‘Leave me alone.” 
12 
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CHAPTER V. 


Porters were putting my trunks into 
my room as I passed on the way to 
Jack’s; and when he had unlocked his 
door and admitted me, I saw that all 
his luggage had been delivered. . Upon 
the table in the middle of his sitting 
room stood his suit case, closed, and a 
big pasteboard box, open, and disclos- 
ing a miscellaneous collection of sweat- 
ers, rubber-soled shoes, and much- 
worn clothes. 

“So that’s your parcel,” 
“Where’s the wrapper ?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered. “I 
threw it somewhere.” 

There was no sign of the paper 
which had borne the name of Mar- 
jorie Vannard. Upon the table were 
some bits of white paper, torn, and he 
was running over some letters hastily. 

“What are you doing?” I asked. 

“You spoke of paper just now,” said 
he. “Let me show you a small piece.” 
And he drew from his pocket what 
looked like a leaf from a pocket blank- 
book of some sort. I held it in the 
light of the single electric bulb which 
was glowing, and saw that it was 
scrawled upon with writing in pencil, 
the words running off the edges in a 
blind fashion as shown in. this copy: 


said I. 
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“You see what it is,” said he. ‘‘What 


do you make of it?” 

“This is the message that Alice tried 
to write,” I responded, “but it means 
nothing. And if it did—you saw her; 
you know that she was not really con- 
scious.” 

He uttered a groan, and dashed the 
back of his hand against his eyes. 

“Jack,” said I, “if a man may ask 
such te 

“TI know,” he interrupted, “I know 
what you would say. She seemed to 
care for me. Well, I cared for her, 
too, God knows! If we had led sane 
lives, any of us, I might have loved 
her. But I'll tell you the most that 
ever was between us, just one gleam 
of tenderness, and no more. This 
morning, quite early, I happened to be 
alone with her at the house, and she 
was so sad! [I tell you, Arthur, it was 
unbearable to see a young and pretty 
girl so smothered and drowned in that 
wretched atmosphere. I walked up to 
her and put my arm around her shoul- 
ders, and I talked to her. I hardly 
know what I said, but only that I 
wouldn’t have her so unhappy, and that 
somehow, in the face of the devil and 
all his emissaries on earth, I would 
make her life bright. I didn’t speak 
of love; not a word of it. I said: ‘You 
shall be happy, and I'll make you so.’ 
And if I'd been burning up with love 
for her, I'd have said the same thing 
and no more. Men offer their love 
with promises of happiness—the men’s 
happiness, their own, ninety-nine times 
in a hundred. Well, when I love, I'll 
bring the woman’s happiness first, both 
my hands full of it, as much as I can 
carry. And my love shall be mentioned 
afterward, if the lady cares to hear 
of it.” 

He stretched out his hand to me, 
and I clasped it. The tears were run- 
ning down his face. 

“You made her happy for one day, 
Jack,” said I. “You kept your word 
as long as she lived.” 

“Well,” said he, “she’s gone, poor 
girl, and we’re here, and in a mighty 
bad place, too. Have you a scrap of 





Alice’s writing anywhere?” 


“No, not a word.” 

“She didn’t write much,” said he, 
“except with the typewriter, for Mrs. 
Seabury. They'll find it hard to get 
samples, even if they try; and they may 
not try. However, I’m destroying a 
few little notes that I happen to have.” 

“But why, in Heaven's name?” 

He took the notebook leaf from my 
hand. 

“How do you read that?” he asked, 
pointing to the first line. 

“It was U,’” I replied. 

“Now look at this,” said he, and 
showed me a brief note from Alice 
in which occurred this lige: “It was 
after you went away.” 

“She always made an A like that, 
open at the top,” said Jack. “Good 
Lord! Look at this.” 

He showed me in another note the 
words, “I saw Arthur,” and the A was 
almost precisely similar to the charac- 
ter which I had supposed to be U in 
the murdered girl’s last writing. 

“I tell you,’ whispered Jack excit- 
edly, “that’s an A, but it will pass for 
a U, and that will let everybody out.” 

“You don't mean to suggest that she 
would have written my name!” I cried 
aghast. 

“Other people might think so,” said 
he. “We won't give them any help in 
forming that conclusion. Poor Alice 
didn’t know what she was writing, and 
that’s a fact. It’s lucky that the thing 
is no worse than it is. But if you say 
so, I'll burn this right now.” 

“We can’t do that!” 

“T can do it,” said he, “if it’s going 
to help you out of any trouble.” 

“But what possible motive——” 

He interrupted me. 

“Arthur,” said he, “we must look 
this tragedy in the face. Alice was 
murdered. Do you have the faintest 
idea that it was done by a thief, by 
somebody who was getting in there to 
steal ?” 

“NO.” 
theory.” 

“Then it comes right down to us. 
You can take your choice of the four, 
my boy, for nobody else was about. 


said I, ‘‘Brice settled that 














Was it Aunt Frances? 
via? Was it I?” 

“There’s Clinton.” 

“Clinton was on the stairs. 
sides ae 

A hand tried the door softly, and 
then rapped with loud, firm strokes. 
The color went out of Jack’s face, and 
he looked suddenly over his shoulder 
in the direction of the windows. Then 
he stepped toward the door, and called : 
“Who’s there?” 

I did not hear what was said by the 


Was it Syl- 


And be- 





person outside, but Jack evidently rec-. 


ognized the voice. He ran back to- 
ward me. 

“Tt’s Len Quinn,” he whispered. 
“What brings him here so soon?” 

Leonard Quinn was Cape May’s chief 
of police. Jack repeated the name soft- 
ly, as if the sound might help him think 
what he should do, and I saw him form 
a hasty decision. 

“Arthur,” he whispered, speaking 
with extraordinary rapidity, and seem- 
ing to take my answers from my eyes, 
“you don’t doubt me? You know I 
didn’t do this thing? Good! But 
there’s something that might get me 
into trouble. Will you help me? Yes. 
Then go out through that window. 
Take what you find there; take it 
away. Hide it. Don’t let any one see 
ite? 

He pushed me in the way I was to 
go, and then started toward the door. 
I stepped outside, into the night. The 
rain had ceased; the wet boards 
gleamed in the light from an electric 
lamp upon a pole in the courtyard. 
There was no one on the veranda ex- 
cept myself, and I saw its floor, as 
bare as my hand. A glance was enough 
to show me that there was nothing at 
all for me to hide. Bewildered, I stepped 
back into the room, and at the same 
moment the chief of police entered by 
the door. 

Jack turned, and when he saw me 
standing there, and read the vacant look 
upon my face, he gave a sort of gasp, 
and leaned weakly upon the back of a 
chair, bowing his head. 

The chief greeted us both briefly, but 
with the engaging cordiality of his race. 
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We had known him well in past sum- 
mers. He gave me only a glance and 
then regarded Jack intently in his own 
peculiar way. Quinn had an egg- 
shaped head, with the greatest breadth 
at the jaw, and when he scrutinized 
any object with especial care he slowly 
tilted his face until a corner of his chin 
was pointed in the required direction. 
It was impossible to resist the sug- 
gestion that he was looking with his 
jaw rather than with his eyes. 

“A very sad affair,” he said. “But 
you’re taking it rather hard, Mr. Deer- 
ing, for a man of your spirits.” 

“I ought not to think of myself,” re- 
sponded Jack. “Still, if you come to 
that, I’m in an unfortunate position.” 

“How so?” 

“T was alone with her,” said Jack. 

“But you haven’t been alone since,” 
returned Quinn, “you haven’t been out 
of Mr. Seabury’s sight.” 

Evidently he had been told that I 
had gone with Jack to his room, and 
it seemed best to let him think so, for 
the time. 

“It’s a question of the weapon,” 
Quinn proceeded. ‘Miss Warden was 
shot with a revolver, and it’s not upon 
the scene. The guilty party took it 
with him—or her, as the case may 
be. But you haven’t had any chance 
to dispose of a revolver. By the way, 
do you own one?” 

“Yes,” said Jack. 

“Where is it?” 

Jack looked perplexed. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I can’t 
remember packing it. Maybe it’s in 
one of my trunks.” 

“Couldn’t be in your grip?” suggested 
Quinn. “I hope not; especially if you 
carry it with one empty shell under 
the hammer, as so many men do.” 

“Tt isn’t in my grip,” Jack said. “You 
can look. I’d rather you would.” 

“Hold on,” said I. ‘The revolver 
is in that bag, but Mr. Deering doesn’t 
know it. He forgot to pack it; he left 
it in his room. I put it into the bag 
myself, “eo neglected to tell him.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Quinn, and turned 
to Jack. “So the revolver is there yet? 
You haven't taken it out ?” 
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“T haven’t seen it at all,” Jack an- 
swered; “I know nothing whatever 
about it.” 

The chief walked to the table, and 
laid hands upon the suit case, but did 
not immediately open it. He touched 
the clasps, which were unfastened, and 
looked up at us in order to be sure 
that we had marked that fact; he 
focused a corner of his chin upon me, 
and then rolled his face slowly and 
pointed the other corner at Jack. 

“T started to open the grip, but 
didn’t,” said Jack. And in reply to 
Quinn’s question as to where this had 
been done he said: “In the carriage 
coming up from the station.” 

“Yes,” said I, remembering, “I saw 
you do it. You were going to put 
away a magazine that we had had on 
the train; but Sylvia asked you for it.” 

The point of Quinn’s jaw viewed me 
earnestly. I saw the light shine on the 
small round spot where his beard was 
so scanty that the area showed bare 
even in the midst of a close shave. 
There was one on each side, and Jack 
and I had long. ago decided that these 
were the man’s extra visual organs. 

“Miss Leland prevented him from 
opening this bag?” said Quinn, vague- 
ly interrogative. 

“IT don’t know that,” said I. “She 
asked him for the magazine; that’s all.” 

“Just happened to,” said Quinn. “I 
see.” He opened the bag, and slowly 
took out the contents. 

The revolver was not there. 

This discovery produced a greater 
physical effect upon me than any other 
incident of the tragedy. I had felt 
grief and horror when Alice died be- 
fore my eyes; my emotion at that time 
had been seizing and powerful, but my 
bodily part had shown no weakness 
beyond what is usual. On the con- 
trary, however, the sudden recognition 
of the fact that the revolver was gone 
from that bag went over me like a wave 
of nausea, and the sweat broke out upon 
my face. 

“Well,” said Quinn, with satisfac- 
tion, “I guess we’ve worked down to 
the weapon. When we find who got 
it out of this grip, we'll be pretty warm, 





I should say. You’re sure you put it 
here?” 

I answered “yes,” in a voice so sick 
and weak that Quinn’s chin came up 
quickly in my direction. 

“You're feeling bad,” said he. ‘Well, 
I don’t wonder. You were all pretty 
fond of that girl, as well you might 
be; and all kind to her, too. I noticed 
last year how Miss Leland treated her 
like a sister, and I can hardly imagine 
anything having come between them.” 

“Nothing ever did,” said Jack. 

“Well, that’s good,” responded 
Quinn. ‘And now let’s see if we can 
get down to anything in the matter of 
this gun. Who knew it was there?” 

I mentioned Dalton’s name, but I 
was ashamed to seem to cast suspicion 
upon him, and in endeavoring to avoid 
doing so I told a lame story, weak and 
insincere. I did not dare to say that 
Sylvia had been in Jack’s room at the 
time, for Quinn’s manner of speaking 
about her had disquieted me. And now 
he began to question me directly as 
to Sylvia’s whereabouts and_ possible 
knowledge of the weapon, till I lost my 
temper in a silly, feverish fashion, and 
called him to account for presuming 
to suspect her. 

“Why,” said he, in mild protest, 
“you're suspecting her yourself.” 

I contradicted him with considerable 
vehemence, but he was quite unmoved. 

“Sure, you are,” said he. “Haven't 
you carefully kept still about her being 
in that room when you put the gun 
into that grip?” ° 

“Why do you say she was there?” I 
demanded. 

“Because I’ve just been talking with 
her,” he responded blandly, “and she 
told me so herself.” 

My nerve was utterly gone now, and 
Quinn, in the manner of a skillful pu- 
gilist, gave me no chance to recover. 
He questioned me with great adroit- 
ness, forcing me to admit that the re- 
lations - between Sylvia and Mrs. 
Seabury had been disturbed of late, 
and that there was a mystery in which 
Alice seemed to have a part; but I in- 
sisted that the affection between Alice 
and Sylvia had seemed even stronger 
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than before, and upon this point Jack 
came to my aid with strong assertions. 

“Maybe so, maybe so,” Quinn as- 
sented, “but it’s not important.” 

“Not important!’ I exclaimed. 

“No,” said he, “not very. The 
chances are that nobody’s feeling to- 
ward Miss Warden had anything to do 
with this case. She was in Mrs. Sea- 
bury’s room, which was almost dark. 
She was dressed simply in black, and 
so was Mrs. Seabury, who is as near 
of a size with her as we could wish, 
and very youthful in figure and car- 
riage. Besides, the person who fired 
that shot wasn’t particularly cool, of 
course; he or she expected to find Mrs. 
Seabury there, and ‘almost anybody 
would have looked like her. If you 
ask me what I think of the case now, 
I'll tell you that I believe the shot was 
intended for Mrs. Seabury, and was 
fired by some one who had quarreled 
with her, or had some special, urgent 
reason for desiring her death. At any 
rate, that’s the direction in which I’m 
looking for a motive just at present. 
And, therefore,” he added, with great 
earnestness, “if you have any influence 
with Miss Leland, you’ll urge her to 
tell me at once what’s gone wrong 
between her and your aunt. She has 
refused to tell me, and so has Mrs. 
Seabury. There was a deadly serious 
quarrel, and that’s all I know at pres- 
ent. Now, you want to remember that 
there’s a terrible lot of money back of 
you, and that anybody who can put any 
of you in worse than you’re in now 
will do it, for the sake of the plunder. 
So don’t make any mistakes at the 
start.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


There was a rap at the door, and 
Chief Quinn exchanged a glance with 
Jack, who nodded. The chief stepped 
to the door and opened it, in such a 
way that he could not be seen from 
without. Charles Wickham entered, 
with a pale, set visage, and the manner 
of one who has nerved himself for an 
extremely unpleasant encounter. After 
a single glance at Jack and me, he 
turned hastily, and started with sur- 
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prise at sight of Quinn standing with 
his back against the closed door. 

“Your man told me that Mrs. Sea- 
bury was here,” said he. 

“Mr. Wickham, if I remember right,” 
responded Quinn. “My man must have 
made a mistake.” 

The words were not intended to de- 
ceive, however. It was easy to infer 
that a policeman stationed somewhere 
in the hall had been told what to do 
with all persons inquiring for Mrs. Sea- 
bury or any other member of our party. 
Whoever they might be, Quinn had de- 
sired to question them at once. 

“When did you come down?” he 
asked. 

“On the second express,” answered 
Wickham. 

He had turned away from Quinn, 
toward me. I was looking into his 
face as he spoke, and I received the 
strongest possible impression that the 
statement was a lie; whereat I was ex- 
tremely surprised, for several reasons. 
The train usually called the second ex- 
press left Camden forty-five minutes 
later than the one which we had taken, 
and ran not quite so fast. There was 
no other within the period, and so 
the man’s mere presence seémed to 
prove his story; yet if ever I saw false- 
hood written on a human countenance, 
it was on Wickham’s; and this was the 
more remarkable because he had so 
hard a face to read, bloodless, blue- 
jowled, with singularly cold and steady 
eyes. But I had certainly caught him 
off his guard for an instant. 

“On time?” said Quinn, and con- 
sulted his watch. 

Wickham nodded over his shoulder, 
and addressed me, asking for Mrs. 
Seabury. I told him where I had last 
seen her, and he said that he was 
charged with an important matter of 
business which required her attention, 
whereupon I spoke by telephone with 
Mrs. Seabury, who was still in Syl- 
via’s apartments. 

“T will see Wickham,” said she, “and 
I want you to come with him.” 

Meanwhile, Quinn had been question- 
ing Wickham, who had declined to 
reveal the nature of his business with 
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Mrs. Seabury, but had shown no reti- 
cence in regard to other matters, speak- 
ing freely of his errand at our house 
in the early afternoon. 

“I suppose you carry barrels of 
money in the course of a year,” said 
Quinn. “Do you go armed?” 

“T do,” responded Wickham. 

“Would you mind letting me see the 

un?” 

“Not at all,” said Wickham, and he 
gave Quinn a revolver of ordinary pat- 
tern. 

“Clean as a whistle,” said Quinn, 
examining the weapon. “Empty, too.” 

“Tt has never been loaded,” said 
Wickham. “The bluff is as far as I'll 
go. I’ve never had the least experi- 
ence with firearms. I’d be more likely 
to shoot myself than anybody else.” 

Quinn dropped the revolver into a 
pocket of his coat. 

“I’m making a collection,” he said. 
“Only temporary. I'll give it back to 
you after a while. We haven’t found 
the bullet yet.” 

“Tt is not in the wound?” I said, and 
he responded no, but that it must be 
in the room, which was then being 
searched. 

I cast an uneasy glance at Jack. His 
revolver was of a French model very 
rare in this country, carrying a bullet 
that could not fail to be recognized. 
He had bought it in a pawnshop at 
what seemed a great bargain until we 
discovered that the handful of car- 
tridges which the obliging pawnbroker 
had given him were probably the only 
ones in Philadelphia that could be used 
in the weapon. But if Quinn’s state- 
ment made any impression upon Jack’s 
mind, he showed no sign of it. 

Quinn made no objection when I 
mentioned Mrs. Seabury’s wish ; indeed, 
I thought he seemed pleased to be rid 
of us so easily, that he might have a 
private word with Jack. For my own 
part, I scented peril. Jack was not re- 
markable for discretion in emergencies ; 
he had a highly imaginative style of 
conversation, and it was often difficult 
to distinguish his theories from his 
facts. If he had formed any opinion 


about the crime, he might disclose it 
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to Quinn in such a blaze of fancy as 
would light up a large number of events 
which had never happened. Knowing 
this so well, I tried to make some sign 
of caution, but Jack failed to appre- 
hend my meaning, and I spoke plainly. 

“Jack,” said I, “it seems to me that 
we have talked enough. I wouldn’t 
say another word, if I were you.” 

“T can't,” he replied, very simply. 
“T’ve told all I know.” 

“You must have an opinion,” I per- 
sisted, attempting to anticipate what 
Quinn would say after I was gone. 

“No,” he said, “I haven’t thought 
much. I feel—sorry. The cruelty of 
it He turned his face away from 
us quickly, and walked toward the win- 
dow with bowed head. 

When I went out into the hall with 
Wickham, I saw Doctor Clinton com- 
ing from the room where Mrs. Seabury 
had installed herself. He left the door 
ajar, and signed to a waiter who was 
leaning against the rail of the stair well 
that he should enter. Clinton looked 
extremely troubled ; he seemed about to 
address me as we drew together, but 
suddenly quickened his steps and passed 
without a word, merely raising his 
arm stiffly in a sort of salute as he hur- 
ried toward the stairs. 

It was the waiter who opened the 
door when I knocked; and I saw Mrs. 
Seabury at a table in the middle of 
the room, eating her dinner. She eyed 
us over the edge of a glass from which 
she drank a sip of an excellent bottled 
spring water, an extravagance which 
I had often heard her excuse in a man- 
ner highly amusing. At a word from 
her the waiter withdrew, presumably to 
take up his former station as a guard; 
and I wondered that the trusty Dalton 
was not upon this service. 

“How did you get here?” she said to 
Wickham. 

He made the same reply as before, 
and stopped in the midst of it to swal- 
low air. “I came down”—a gasp—‘on 
the second express.” 

It was so poor a lie that I expected 
Mrs. Seabury to nail it on the instant, 
but she seemed to pay no attention. 
She took another sip of spring water. 
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“What for?’ she said. 
Whereupon Wickham told a 
strange story, in a manner 
which I shall not attempt to 
reproduce. He had a natural 
gift of brevity and directness, 
which had doubtless been im- 
proved by training in Mrs. 
Seabury’s service, but it de- 
serted him in this emergency, 
and he gave the most tangled 
and tail-foremost account that 
ever I had heard. The facts, 
however, were extremely sim- 

le. 

Wickham had taken the 
money and securities from the 
house to the trust company, 
and had turned them over to 
Gilbert Norris, treasurer, who 
was a sort of plenipotentiary 
for Mrs. Seabury. The bonds 
and stocks were poured from 
Wickham’s satchel upon a 
table; they were in little sep- 
arate packets, some fastened 
with rubber bands, others in 
envelopes or with strips of 
paper pasted around them. 
Norris had begun to check 
them up in accordance with 
Mrs. Seabury’s list which ac- 
companied them, and had al- 
ready passed forty Illinois 
Central bonds when a secretary who 
was present pointed to them as they 
lay on the table and said: ‘‘Those look 
queer to me.” 

The bonds were folded, and enclosed 
in a yellow envelope with its ends slit 
open and the adhesive lappet pasted 
down. The envelope was not quite long 
enough to cover them, but only a very 
little of the contents was visible; and 
the secretary must have had a good 
eye. Norris opened the packet, and 
found that it contained forty pieces of 
paper of the proper size and general 
appearance, but of no value. The 
missing bonds were worth, at the mar- 
ket, about forty-one thousand dollars. 

Wickham offered no explanation of 
this fraud, except to intimate that it 
might have been accomplished some 
time ago, for the supposed packet of 





“Have you had dinner?” she asked. 


bonds had not been opened at the 
house, but had merely been listed from 
the typewritten memorandum on the 
enclosing envelope. As he had received 
it, so he had delivered it to Norris. 
The satchel had not been out of his 
hands for an instant, and had not been 
opened on the way to the trust com- 
pany. 

Mrs. Seabury received this news 
with an astonishing equanimity. On 
previous occasions, when she had been 
the victim in minor cases of theft, I 
had seen her pace the floor in a cold 
fury, dreadful to witness; and “I have 
no mercy for thieves” was one of her 
customary sayings. It amazed me, 
therefore, to behold her calm, and 
Wickham seemed to be dumfounded 
by it, terrified, indeed, as if he thought 
that she was hiding her true feeling 
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from him because she held him guilty, 
and was preparing secretly for his de- 
struction. The reason which she gave, 
however, was natural and creditable. 

“In view of what has happened 
here,” said she, “I can’t attend to this 
matter. I must leave it to Mr. Norris. 
Go back and tell him so.” 

“Mrs. Seabury,” he said, in a voice 
full of desperation, “you ‘don’t think I 
did this!” 

“T don’t know who did it,” she re- 
sponded coldly. “If you didn’t, you 
have nothing to fear. As for the lie 
you told me, I shall pass it over. So 
don’t worry about that.” 

“The lie?” said he, choking on the 
word. 

“Yes. You said that you came down 
on the second express. You didn’t. 
There’s been some sort of cloudburst, 
and the tracks are flooded. I don't re- 
member where, but the second express 
is on the other side of it,’ and she 
made a gesture toward the telephone 
to indicate her means of information. 
“As there’s been no through train in 
since ours, you must have come on that ; 
you'd have had time to catch it, I 
should think. And you’ve been keep- 
ing out of sight because you didn’t 
dare to face me with your news.” 

“Mrs. Seabury,” he gasped, “you 
understand - 

“Perfectly,” said she. “You have 
been frightened out of your wits, and 
I know why; so we won’t waste time 
talking about it. But I will remind 
you that a better countenance would 
be safer just now. There’s something 
worse in the wind than the theft of my 
bonds. Remember that.” 

Wickham’s face seemed to me to turn 
green, and when he spoke, his lips 
moved strangely, as if they were partly 





paralyzed. 
“That poor girl; I—I barely knew 
her. I——” 


“The person who shot her may not 
have known her at all; not at the mo- 
ment,” said Mrs. Seabury. “The room 
was quite dark, I am told. It would 
have been easy to mistake her for some- 
body else—me, for example. And if 
any one who had a special reason to 
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fear me happened to be lurking about, 
it would be unfortunate.” 

He raised his right hand, the fingers 
contorted, and uttered some half-intel- 
ligible adjuration of innocence. I had 
never seen the thing done in real life 
before, and it impressed me strangely 
as a copy of the stage. 

“T guess you didn’t do it,” said Mrs. 
Seabury, “but you’d better try not to 
look as if you did. There are eyes 
everywhere. Now go. Get back to 
Philadelphia as soon as you can, and 
give my message to Mr. Norris. That’s 
ally” 

At this, Wickham gave an extraor- 
dinary exhibition of reserve force; he 
pulled himself together as I would not 
have thought possible, and made a very 
creditable exit from the room. 

“Aunt Frances,” said I, “can it be 
possible that Alice was mistaken by 
whoever ig 

“For me? Perhaps.” 

“Chief Quinn thinks so.” 

“Yes,” said she. “I saw him for a 
minute. That’s where I got the sug- 
gestion.” 

“Do you believe it?” 

“T don’t know,” she replied, “but it’s 
a good idea, and capable of extension. 
I don’t see why she couldn’t just as 
well have been mistaken for Sylvia. 
I‘ortunately, they were dressed alike.” 

“They were,” said I, “but what of 
that?” — 

She leaned across the table toward 
me, and spoke with some intensity, of a 
cold sort. 

“The public,” she said, “the rabble, 
the wretched newspapers. They'll 
seize upon this crime because I’m con- 
cerned in it, I and my money. They’ll 
demand a victim. Well, we will make 
the possible list just as long as we 
can, and sacrifice somebody from the 
bottom of it, if we have to. Do you 
remember the old Russian story of the 
sleigh pursued by wolves, and how the 
people in it threw out a child, and the 
wolves stopped to eat it? Now, my 
dear boy, who is in the sleigh at pres- 
ent? Who is to be saved?” 

“T suppose you mean Jack,” said I, 
“but a 
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She interrupted me with something 
like contempt. 

“Jack! What nonsense! Will any 
sane person believe that he committed 
such a deed in such a way? What did 
he do with the weapon? Did Alice 
show resentment toward him? Or any 
fear of him? You saw as well as I. 
She died trying to kiss his hand.” 

“Of course I don’t believe he did it, 
auntie,” I protested. “Back of all those 
matters that you mention, and far more 
important than any of them, is the 
man’s character as we know it. I 
wouldn’t believe that he did such a 
thing if I saw him. I couldn’t; it isn’t 
in me to give up my faith in Jack. I 
was thinking only of what you said 
about the public. The man who was 
on the spot is always suspected.” 

“But was he on the spot?” said she. 
“Where did the person stand who fired 
the pistol ?” 

“Jack says 

“Wait!” she interposed. ‘Does Jack 
suspect any one?” 

“No.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“Positive.” 

“Then he’s telling the truth,” said 
she. “He’s not shielding anybody. He 
says the shot was not fired in the room, 
and he certainly must know. The 
sound would have been very different. 
Then the spot that you have mentioned 
is not in the room; it’s on the veranda, 
isn’t it?” 

avess 

“Well, who was there? Who is the 
only person now known to have been 
on the veranda?” 

“Not Sylvia! I won’t hear of it.” 

“You'll hear a great deal of it, I’m 
afraid,” said she, and shut her lips as 
if they were two pieces of metal. 

“But Sylvia was on the other side 





of 





“When you found her,” responded 
Mrs. Seabury. “You were at your 
window, but you did not hear the shot. 
You went out immediately after the 
crash of thunder. Would Sylvia have 
had time to run around the corner of 
the house ?” 

I was silent. 


“Did you see anybody else?” she 
continued. 

“No,” said I, “but some one might 
have run in through the passage 5 

“Doctor Clinton was at the head. of 
the stairs.” 





“Or have gone down by the outside. 


stairway,” said I, “Undoubtedly that 
was what really happened.” 

“Well,” said she, “that path is still 
open, so far as I know. I cannot learn 
of any one who was on the lower ve- 
randa at the time. But, mark my 
words, people will be found—they al- 
ways are—who did not see anybody 
descend. They may not have been 
looking ; they may not even have been 
there, or anywhere about, but they will 
appear with their evidence just the 
same. And Sylvia will stand in a very 
serious position.” 

It came into my mind that Quinn 


already suspected her, and that I had. 


increased her peril by a very serious 
blunder. I was aghast, and my face 
must have revealed my state. 

“Now, my dear,” said Mrs. Seabury, 
“don’t worry. Sylvia shall be saved. I 
thought it best to show you plainly 


where she stands, so that you might: 


yield more readily to my. direction. 
Sylvia is as safe as I am, because I 
will protect her. It will cost a lot of 
money, Arthur, but I shall not be- 
grudge it, for Sylvia.” 

“What will you do?” 

“TI will so ensnarl this affair,” said 
she, “that there will not be two people 
on earth who hold the same opinion 
about it. Every wolf shall have his 
own particular prey—and not know 
what to do with it, either. It will be 
a lesson for you, Arthur; for the public 
is always your enemy, no matter what 
you’re doing. Confuse them, blind 
them, divide them.” 

She paused upon this statement with 
a considerable relish, and then pro- 
ceeded, as I thought, with less sin- 
cerity: 

“You know how fond I am of Syl- 
via; I have always treated her like a 
daughter. I am doing this for her. 
Some day you must make her under- 
stand that, but not now. I mean, don’t 
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arate dinner? Call in the waiter from 
the hall, and have him bring another 
plate.” 


tell her what I’m doing; just let her 
know how I feel toward her.” 

I stared at her blankly. The revo- 
lutions of her mind were beyond my 
ken. 

“Aunt Frances,” said I, “you can’t 
mean that you will deliberately cast 
suspicion upon anybody—that poor 
creature, Wickham, for instance.” 

“You talk like a child,” she returned. 
“What will everybody else be doing? 
What is every idiot in this hotel talk- 
ing about, at this instant? What is 
every newspaper correspondent in Cape 
May digging and delving and _ scrib- 
bling for, as we sit here? Shall we 
be idle in the midst of this? I think 
not. Self-preservation is the first law 
of nature.” 

I felt that numbness of the mind 
which has so often come over me while 
trying to discuss a moral issue with 
Aunt Frances. There was something 
between us like the gulf that divides 
unallied races. We might agree upon 
a course of action, but never upon a 
sentiment. The curse of cosmopolitan 
communities was on us, the impossi- 
bility of a common feeling. It was 
useless, therefore, to argue toward an 
unattainable goal. . 

“There’s no doubt,” I said, “that 
Sylvia—all of us, indeed—will have to 
face a great deal of unpleasantness, 
but we don’t want to try to escape it 
by pushing Wickham into the fire.” 

“Do you fancy that I will delegate 
the management of this affair to you 
three children?” said Mrs. Seabury. “I 
shall not be so foolish; and you must 
be careful to consult me in regard to 
everything you do or say. As for Wick- 
ham, I wasn’t thinking of him; he 
may have an alibi, for all that I know. 
But the other one hasn’t.” 

“Who is it?” 

She shook her head, and _ slowly 
shifted her glance downward to the 


table, which she scanned with a calcu-, 


lating eye. 

“Have you had-dinner?” she asked. 
“I suppose not. Perhaps you might 
make out with part of mine.” 

“T’'m not hungry “4 

“Then why waste money on a sep- 





CHAPTER VII. 


You may have watched a little girl 
feeding her doll, and possibly you will 
have observed that the participation of 
the doll is very crudely imagined. It 
is the mother’s part which is_ best 
played and chiefly relished by the per- 
former. The bits of crockery are ar- 
ranged and rearranged with an em- 
phatic anxiety, the lone lump of sugar 
is transferred from one plate to another 
till the resources of the child’s ingenu- 
ity are exhausted, and then the doll 
has satisfactorily dined; for the object 
of it all was a dream of transacting 
the affairs of a family, with an agree- 
able sensation of solicitude. This hav- 
ing been enjoyed, the meal is over. Not 
otherwise was I fed and tended by 
Aunt Frances, and though I ate next 
to nothing, she smiled contentedly at 
the close. So far as she was concerned, 
I had had my dinner. 

This was in part her individual na- 
ture, but its basis is common to the 
practical, and a great factor of succcess 
in life; for to be practical, as we apply 
the word, is to have the power to take 
the business of one’s fellow men out 
of their hands, and do it very ill with 
an enormous satisfaction. The spark 
of kindliness, of tenderness, indeed, 
was my. aunt’s own, but the childish 
imagination and extreme ease of self- 
deception seem to be necessary elements 
of the genius for industrial control. I 
have heard captains of finance at my 
aunt’s table, over the third glass of 
wine—and that means men of prime 
importance, or they would not have got 
so much—dreaming aloud of their 
service to the public; and once when 
we had a great biped of the Food Trust 
there, I found some grains of fancy 
in his leathern gizzard tickling him 
with the notion that the people are fed 
and that he helps. 


Mrs. Seabury anxiety 


expressed 


about Sylvia and Jack, and made me 
promise to take care that they should 
not neglect to eat. She even suggested 
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certain dishes suitable to their tastes 
and the occasion. It appeared that she 
had not asked Jack to dine with her 
because of Quinn. 

“T didn’t like to antagonize Quinn by 
shutting him out,” she said, “and I 
couldn’t have him here while I was 
telephoning.” 

As for Sylvia, she had refused to 
leave Alice. 

“Sylvia was very fond of her,” said 
Mrs. Seabury simply; and two min- 
utes later she asked me _ searchingly 
what I believed to have been Sylvia’s 
motive for remaining upon the scene. 

“IT think you have stated it,” said 
I. “They were friends, and Sylvia 
will not desert her.” 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Seabury; “yes, 
I understand her feeling perfectly.” A 
pause. “But what I’m trying to get 
at is the reason why she stayed. How- 
ever, I think it’s just as well that she 
should be there; we can be sure about 
what happens.” 

“T will go to her,” said I. “She 
cught not to be alone.” 

“Yes,” she responded. ‘Go to her, 
and tell her not to worry. I am at- 
tending to her safety.” 

“T think she oughtn’t to answer 
questions,” said I. “I'll tell her not to 
say too much.” 

“Well,” returned Mrs. Seabury, “as 
to that, I’m not at all disturbed. Let 
her talk, if she wants to; she’ll do no 
harm. Sylvia has a certain depth, 
more than you suppose, Arthur. She’s 
a good deal deeper than you are. 
Watch your own tongue, in case you 
know anything.” 

“T don’t,” said I. 

“That’s fortunate,” she said. “They’d 
be likely to get it out of you. But I 
don’t know that it matters, so long as 
you don’t repeat what I tell you, and I'll 
do you the justice to say that you’ve 
always been good about that.” 

At this there came a knock upon 
the door, and Jack entered. Mrs. Sea- 
bury noticed and understood the quick 
glance that he cast about the room. 

“Whom are you looking for?” she 
asked. 

“I wasn’t exactly looking for any 
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one,” he answered, as if a. trifle dis- 
concerted by her abrupt question. “I 
supposed that Dalton would be here, 
and he isn’t. That’s all.” 

I also had remarked the absence of 
the butler, but had taken it for granted 
that Mrs. Seabury had sent him upon 
some errand. 

“It’s very odd,” said she. “TI haven’t 
seen Dalton since we arrived. Per- 
haps he has had some trouble with the 
baggage; I told him to see to that be- 
fore doing anything else.” 

“I don't believe it’s the baggage, 
Aunt Frances,” said Jack. “I think 
it’s Quinn.” 

“Do you mean that Quinn has car- 
ried him off to question him?” said I. 

“Quite likely,” remarked Mrs. Sea- 
bury. 

“But, Aunt Frances,” said Jack ear- 
nestly, “don’t you think something 
ought to be done to protect him? Do 
any of us know where he was when 
this crime was committed? If he can’t 
prove where he was, he'll be in a 
mighty serious situation, it seems to 
me.” 

It flashed through my mind _ then, 
for the first time, that Dalton was the 
only person against whom a direct and 
simple motive for this deed could be 
alleged. In the early days of Alice’s 
residence in our house, Dalton had 
misunderstood her position, not with- 
out excuse. She certainly seemed to 
have been engaged as Mrs. Seabury’s 
secretary; Dalton saw her daily em- 
ployed in that capacity. He was an 
ambitious fellow, making random at- 
tempts at self-education, cherishing in 
his heart some legend of descent from 
noble personages, and altogether very 
much of a dreamer. Doubtless he saw 
no impassable gulf between himself and 
the new toiler who had appeared in 


“our household. Love is a crazy coun- 


selor, and Dalton was in very poor 
condition to resist its promptings. The 
nervous strain of serving Mrs. Sea- 
bury had already worn him lean, and 
made his eyes to glare in his face like 
those of one who has been watchful for 
long hours at a post of peril. He was 
precisely the man to lose his heart and 
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his wits at the same time, and that was 
what happened. 

In his avowal to Alice he must have 
been happily inspired; for, though it 
was exactly the occurrence best calcu- 
lated to humiliate the girl and drive her 
to some hasty act of cruelty, she seemed 
to feel only kindness toward the man. 
She would not hurt him needlessly or 
impair his prospects in life; justice, 
and compassion, and an exquisite tact 
governed her conduct, and it is but 
fair to say that Dalton also bore him- 
self very well. Thus the natural con- 
sequences of the man’s folly were 
averted; he remained in his place, and 
did not err again. Yet the secret could 
not be kept. The servants knew it; 
there could be no doubt that it would 
come to the surface in the investiga- 
tion of Alice’s death, and would be 
seized upon by the police and by the 
press. As Jack had said, Dalton was 
in danger unless he could clearly prove 
the physical impossibility of his guilt. 

“This strikes me as serious,” said I. 
“We must remember, Jack, that your 
revolver has disappeared. Presumably 
it was the weapon used, and Dalton 
might have got it out of your bag.” 

“No, no,” Jack protested. “You're 
entirely mistaken, The weapon is the 
very thing that will acquit us all. It 
wasn’t my revolver that was used, and 
the bullet will prove it, when it’s 
found.” 

“How do you know that?” I asked. 

“Why, we didn’t any of us do it,” 
he replied, “and nobody else could 
have got the revolver. I should think 
that settled it. But of course we want 
to avoid trouble and a cloud of ran- 
dom suspicions. If a person is ar- 


rested for murder, it usually means a- 


long imprisonment, guilty or innocent, 
and we’re just as much bound to pro- 
tect Dalton as ourselves. That’s why 
we all ought to get together, and de- 
cide upon some policy.” 

Mrs. Seabury compressed her thin 
lips in a sort of smile, and looked at 
Jack with narrowed eyes. 

“The policy has been decided upon,’ 
said she. “Don’t bother your head 
about it.” 


,’ 
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“But what are we to do?” he cried. 

“You're. to rely upon me,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Seabury, “all three of 
you, just as you’ve always done. It'll 
be strange if I’m not a match for a 
crossroads coroner and a chief of po- 
lice out of a comic opera. Now leave 
me alone to think about it, and as you 
go out, tell the waiter to come in and 
get these things.” 

We departed accordingly, and in the 
hall I asked Jack what he proposed 
to do. 

“I’m going to hunt up Dalton,” he 
replied. “His absence has a mighty 
queer look to me. Not that I suspect 
him ; not a bit of it, but—well, where is 
he? That’s what I’d like to know.” 

He hurried away upon this business 
with his usual air of concentrated en- 
ergy, while I turned toward the room 
where Sylvia kept watch beside her 
friend. There was no longer any 
guard outside the door, but there were 
two within, one of whom asked my 
name when I rapped, and presently ad- 
mitted me. 

Alice’s body had been laid upon a 
couch, and was now to the eye only 
an outline under a white covering, im- 
pressing the mind by its vagueness and 
by the inimitable quietude of death. 
Beside a table in the centre of the 
room was a rigid old woman, busy 
with a needle. Sylvia, sitting on the 
floor, rested her head against this 
woman’s knees. The worker patised 
for just an instant as I entered the 
room, and gave me a look, over the 
top of her spectacles, solemn and 
kindly. Her back was held as straight 
as a board, scorning the support of 
the chair, as her sturdy old soul scorned 
idleness even at such a time. She was 
Mrs. Hammond, the housekeeper, and 
she was stitching the crest of the ho- 
tel upon a towel. We had come to 
know and admire her in the previous 
season; she was without children or 
near kin except in the churchyard, 
without property, without prospects be- 
yond her present humble toil, faithful 
in all things with the unswerving and 
precise integrity of an earlier era. 
greeted her with affection, and she 
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showed a gentle pleasure, scanning me 
with motherly eyes to see if I were 
well; and when I had released her 
hand, she laid it for a moment upon 
Sylvia’s head, before taking up her 
work again. 

“If I had known that you were here 
I should have had less anxiety for 
Sylvia,” said I. 

“It seemed to be my place,” she said, 
“as Mrs. Seabury had duties else- 
where.” 

“What have they done?” asked Syl- 
via. “Do they know—have they 
learned anything?” 

“T have heard nothing,” said I. 

“The coroner was here—Doctor Rit- 
ter,” said she. ‘He looked at her, 
and went away. Captain Quinn was 
here, too; he hunted for the bullet, but 
couldn’t find it. He is coming back.” 

She extended a hand to me, and I 
assisted her to rise. A handkerchicf 
slipped from her belt and slid along 
her skirt; it was knotted, and seemed 
to fall heavily. I stooped to pick it 
up, but she had only half risen, and 
with her disengaged hand she reached 
it where it lay. She thrust it back 
more securely under the belt. 

As we stood face to face I noticed 
how pale she was. She seemed to 


‘stand weakly, and as she turned to 


walk toward a window, she put her 
hand suddenly upon my arm. 

A policeman was sitting in a chair 
against the wall between the seaward 
windows; he was slouched down, his 
chin upon his breast, but his eyes were 
bright under his shaggy brows. He 
seemed to get the impression that Syl- 
via and I intended to go out upon the 
veranda. 

“I beg pardon,” said he, extending 
an arm into our path; “my orders are 
that nobody must go out of this room 
till the chief comes back.” 

“Why is that?” I demanded. “What 
right has he to give such an order?” 

“I don’t know,” answered the man, 
with a profound simplicity. 

“TI guess he’s coming now,” said the 
policeman at the door, and we all heard 
voices in the hall. 

Some one knocked, with three soft 


taps; the door was opened, and Quinn 
came slowly in, followed by two men in 
uniform and one in workman’s dress, 
who carried an electric-light bulb at- 
tached to a wire, which, at a sign from 
Quinn, he fastened upon the chande- 
lier so that the lamp glowed in his 
hand. ‘ 

“They will search for the bullet,” 
whispered Sylvia in my ear. “Will they 
find it?” 

“Why, certainly,” I answered. “It 
must be here.” 

“And then?” she breathed. 

“Then,” said I, “we shall know 
whether it came from Jack’s pistol.” 

“Can they tell surely? Will-——” 

She ceased, for Quinn had turned 
toward us. 

“Miss Leland, don't be alarmed,” 
said he, with his gentlest manner. 
“There isn’t going to be anything star- 
tling. We're only going to make a 
bit of a search.” 

“I understand,” said she steadily. “I 
am not easily frightened.” 

“T thought you looked a bit qualm- 
ish,” he responded, “and no wonder. 
This has been a bad piece of work 
here, one of the worst in my time, and 
very mysterious, too. But when we 
have turned up this bullet-——” He 
finished the sentence with a gesture that 
may have meant much to himself, but 
was beyond my reading. 

At his direction the electrician 
threw the light upon the opposite wall, 
Quinn taking a range from the win- 
dow by which Sylvia and I were stand- 
ing, across the spot where Alice was 
supposed to have stood. It seemed 
from this that the bullet, if not de- 
flected, should have struck the wall near 
the bedroom door, and Quinn _pro- 
ceeded to examine that part of the room 
with close attention, assisted by his 
men. 

Sylvia and I were left to ourselves; 
there was a constant murmur of voices 
on the other side, and we could speak 
together in low tones without fear of 
being overheard. 

“Arthur,” said she, “if suspicion 
should point strongly toward some one 

—I mean one of us—say it were Jack 
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—we would be loyal; we would not de- 
sert him?” 

“Desert Jack?” said I. 
in the world.” 

“But suppose we were not quite 
sure,” she persisted. “Suppose it 
seemed almost as if he must have done 
it, and yet not guiltily—through some 
error, some dreadfule error or misfor- 
tune. We would be true to him, you 
and I? We have been so close to- 
gether, we three; like brothers and a 
sister. I think that each of us ought 
to feel secure in the others, ought to 
be able to trust in their love, in their 
loyalty which nothing, nothing what- 
ever, could shake. Don’t you feel so?” 

It may have been the quality of her 
tone that made her seem so strange to 
me. I had never heard Sylvia speak 
like that ; naturally, for there had never 
been an occasion. Her voice was softer 
than a whisper; it seemed just to touch 
me and to go no farther. There was 
an intimate sweetness in the sound, se- 
cret and thrilling; it was like the pres- 
sure of a soft hand in the dance, under 
the eyes of many, delicate almost be- 
yond perception and infinitely daring. 
A host of vague sensory impressions 
clouded my intelligence, a nameless 
pleasurable emotion. I felt my heart 
beating hard, and the hot blood in my 
face; but suddenly, remembering the 
presence of the dead, I was ashamed. 
A sharer in the common ignorance of 
all that appertains to love, I did not 
know that it is natural kin with grief 
and with the awe of death; and so it 
happened that the first real tenderness 
I ever felt for Sylvia, the beginning 
of love after all those years of com- 
radeship, seemed to me to be a kind of 
sin allied to madness. 

“You haven’t answered me,” said 
Sylvia. 

‘ey think I do not altogether under- 
stand you, Sylvia,” said I. “What do 
you want me to do, or say? It isn’t 
Jack you’re thinking of; he’s safe 
enough. Who is in danger? Some 


“No, never 


one you care for?” 

She gave me a startled look, rapid 
and searching; and at that a thought 
went through my mind with a pang. 


“Not Clinton?” said I. “You spoke 
only of ourselves; yet, if he were any- 
thing to you 

“He isn’t,” said she. 
thinking of him.” 

She came closer to me; her cheek 
almost touched my shoulder, and she 
spoke in that incredibly soft. tone, but 
with immeasurable intensity : 

“Arthur, suppose that it were I. If 
I had done this without wrong, with- 
out intent to harm any one—what would 
you do? Above all, what would you 
counsel me to do? Should I sink 
into mere desperation? Should I de- 
stroy my life? If—if there were any 
one who loved me, should I break his 
heart with my despair, or should I 
rather summon all my courage, and go 
on—for his sake?” 

“You would come to me,” said I, “to 
me alone. We two would bear it to- 
gether. If no good could come of tell- 
ing, we would hold the secret, and fight 
down the memory; and you would live 
your life——” 

She clasped my hand hard. 

“We two, alone!” she said. “Oh, 
how I wanted to hear that! Never, 
never forget what you have said. Ar- 
thur, it’s a pledge to me; it’s your 
soul’s honor.” 

“Be it so,” said I, “and none the less 
sacred because I don’t in the least un- 
derstand.” 

“No, no, you don’t,” she said. “Not 
in the least; and it’s better that you 
shouldn’t. But you have bound your- 
self to me. Do you believe now that 
I did this? 

“No,” said I. “You think yourself 
indirectly and innocently responsible, 
and you are probably mistaken.” 

She studied my face for a moment. 

“You have still Doctor Clinton in 
your mind,” said she. “You think that 
his connection with my secret led to 
this. Do you condemn him?” 

“No,” said I. “I imagine him to be 
a part of your theory of this crime, 
which I believe to be all swrong.” 

“I devoutly hope so,” she replied, 
“but Dll not tell you what it is, and 
you'll not ask. Oh, do you know that 
I am happy? You have made me so, 
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and it’s not right; but I had no control 
of myself. I had been shaken to the 
soul, All seems unreal. Look!” And 
she pointed to the dark forms grouped 
about the slowly moving light. 

Quinn, who was standing in a chair, 
passing the light carefully along the 
heavy moulding over the bedroom door, 
suddenly uttered a grunting cry, and 
laid his finger on a certain spot. 

“There’s where it hit,’”’ he said, look- 
ing down upon his men. “And it didn’t 
stick. It must be on the floor.” 

He stepped down, bearing the light, 
and began to search from the corner 
outward, while his men stood in a 
curved line from wall to wall, crouch- 
ing and intent. 

“Hold me by the arm,” whispered 
Sylvia. “I am faint. I must go out 
into the open air.” But as she turned 
toward the window, one of the men— 
the same that had checked us before 
—glanced over his shoulder toward us 
and then shook his head. 

Sylvia stopped, and stood erect with 
a gesture signifying acquiescence. For 
some seconds she was still, except for 
the trembling which I could feel; and 
I knew that she was in the act of de- 
cision. 

“What is it, Sylvia?” I whispered, 
but she made no answer. She took a 
step sidewise toward the closed door 
between that room and the one which 
was to have been occupied by Alice. 
This door was near the head of the 
couch where the girl’s body now lay; 
it was between the couch and the sea- 
ward wall of the room. In the corner 
stood the table upon which Jack had 
set his things, close by the window 
through which the fatal shot must 
have been fired. Thus the table was 
in a diagonal line from the window to 
the door, and within reach of either. 

Sylvia moved a step at a time until 
she was close by that door. I saw her 
lay a hand upon the knob. At this 
moment Quinn desisted from his 
search. 

“It’s not here,” he said. ‘““Somebody’s 
got it. The way that it hit, it couldn’t 


have bounced back any distance. The 
one that’s got it is the party we’re 
looking for, I guess.” 

“Nobody’s taken it since I’ve been 
here,” said the man who had been 
on guard at the door; but the other 
who had sat between the windows said 
something which I could not hear, 
whereupon Quinn stepped out from the 
group toward me. 

“Mr. Seabury,” said he, “I’ve 
known you a year or two. You're a 
sensible young man, if ever I saw one, 
and if a thing has got to be done, in 
the interests of justice, even though it 
isn’t pleasant or agreeable, you’re not 
the man to stand in the way——” 

“What are you driving at?” said I 
sharply. “Do you want to search me?” 

He hesitated ; glanced at Sylvia, and 
then at Mrs. Hammond. I read his 
thoughts like a printed page; he would 
have Mrs. Hammond search Sylvia. 

“Captain Quinn,” I began, with no 
other thought than to gain time; but, 
before I could proceed, we _ heard 
Jack’s voice at the door. 

“T am glad you have come, Jack,” 
said I. “Captain Quinn has been hunt- 
ing for the bullet without success. He 
thinks some one has ‘taken it, and he 
proposes that Sylvia and I should per- 
mit some sort of search.” 

“Strictly for your own protection,” 
Quinn said quickly. “Somebody’s 
taken it. You don’t want suspicion to 
rest upon you. Miss Leland, for m- 
stance, hasn’t been out of this room 
since the crime was committed.” 

“Tt won’t be necessary to search any 
one,” said Jack quietly. “I found the 
bullet. It was my intention to give it 
to Mrs. Seabury, but, in view of the 
present situation, I shall intrust it to 
Chief Quinn. Here it is.” 

He took it from his waistcoat pocket, 
wrapped in white tissue paper, and put 
it into the officer’s hand. 

“Well,” said Quinn, struggling to 
assume the manner of one whom noth- 
ing can surprise, “now I guess we 
ought to feel a little solid ground under 
our feet, and know where we stand.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Y this time you have read the 
first installment of Howard 
Fielding’s mystery story, “The 

Great Conspirator.” We hope that you 
like it as much as we did, and we are 
reasonably confident that you do. You 


‘will find succeeding installments even 


more interesting. Have you any idea 
who fired the fatal shot? Have you 
any idea for whom it was intended? 
If you think you can solve the mys- 
tery before the end of the story, we 
should be glad to hear from you. When 
we read the story, we had no idea 
as to how it really happened until the 
author told us himself. 


SA. 


E wanted to give you a generous 
portion in the first installment 
of the serial, and you see that 

we have done so—something in the 
neighborhood of twenty-five thousand 
words. Owing to that fact, we had to 
crowd out two short stories that we 
promised to publish this month. One 
is “In the Church,’ by Edward Bolt- 
wood; the other is “The Greenhorn 
and the Ambassador,” by Edward Lu- 
cas White. They will both appear in 
the October number of SmitH’s. They 
are such good stories, each in its own 
way, that they are worth waiting for. 


BCA 


RE you at all interested in co- 
educational schools and colleges? 

They furnish a problem in 
American life that is new with this 
generation. Perhaps you know some 
boy or girl at Lelarid Stanford, or 
Oberlin, or Cornell. When young peo- 
ple, hundreds of them, boys and girls 
ranging from seventeen to twenty-one 
or two, are thrown in close proximity 
in the classroom and socially for the 


better part of four years, there is sure 
to be matter of interest for the writer. 
The complete novel in the October 
SmitH’s, “The Making of Dick Larra- 
bee,” has for its scene a co-educational 
college. We won’t tell you which of 
the colleges it is; but the scenes and 
characters are drawn directly from life, 
and it is just possible that some one 
may identify the place. The story was 
written by Emma Lee Walton, who 
wrote “The Uses of Adversity,” which 
appeared some months ago as a com- 
plete novel in Smiru’s, and which is to 
be published shortly in book form. 
“The Making of Dick Larrabee” is a 
splendid. story, with the same strong 
interest and fascination which attracted 
the attention of so many people to 
“The Uses of Adversity.” 


@aAa. 


IRGINIA MIDDLETON, with 
whose work you are already fa- 
miliar, has written a clever little 

monologue for the October SmirH’s— 
“The Country Mouse Visits the Me- 
tropolis.” It is interesting and enter- 
taining, with plenty of wit and humor. 


Sa. 


HERE will be another funny story 
by Holman F. Day in the Octo- 
ber SmitTH’s, another splendid 

mystery story dealing with the adven- 
tures of “The Cowboy Countess,” by 
C. N. and A. M. Williamson, and an- 
other musical article by Rupert Hughes. 
Also, there will be another installment 
of “The Confessions of a Stenograph- 
er,” by Anne O’Hagan. We have no 
more space, but we just want to tell 
you, before we say good-by for a 
month, to be sure to look for Grace 
Margaret Gallaher’s story, “From the 
River’s Edge,” in next month’s issue. 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, [ want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Philadelphia USA.andGoronto.Can. and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 
sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair. Mrs. Potter's 

Hygienic Supply Co., 906 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Obio 














RED OR “V | 9 St | P Re Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 

BLACK Hicall y 0 rens PMID Sova eteckot your eis, and re will nail 
satsh. Ifyou find ite big bargain, remitS1-C01n ton 
days, or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra 
shades a little more. Inc! 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stylo 

pens at a moderate price. Indispen- ; pobring mtonn 

sable when travelling. SF book showing latest style of hair dressing—also high grade 
Anna 










ig switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. A " 
$4.00 Dept. 827 17 Quincy 8t., Chicago. he 
By mail _ Size 4L- Agents 
; M 87 2 Want 
postpaid upon Rene) 9 8:2 ec 





receipt of price. Gog 


J. ULLRICH & CO. 


Manufacturers 





es, 
'e 








$4, 
“00 POCKET EDITIONS 
USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH. Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 
607 Thames Bldg., 135 Greenwich St., New York Lover's Guide. Woman's Secrets: or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
slac -————— : Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
National Dreain Book. Zingara Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self- 


BOUND VOLUME vor ‘PRICE $1.75 pr Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 
volume. Address Subscription Dept., Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Ave.. New York 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE, 79-89 Seventh Ave., NEW YORK. 











DIAMONDS ON: CREDIT = 
20% DOWN—10% PER MONTH \ 
Why wait for your Diamond until you have saved the price? Pay for it by the 
Lyon Method. ps rices are fully 20% lower than any others. Lyon’s 
are guaranteed perfect blue-white, imported in the rough, cut and polished here to 
save import duties and middlemen’s profits. A written guarantee accompanies each § 
Diamond. You have the option for exchange at any time at full purchase price. All 
— sent prepaid for inspection. 10% discount for cash. Send now—today— 
for our catalogue No. 89, splendidly illustrated. Established 1843. 
m J. M. LYON @ CO. 71 Nassaa St., New York 
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Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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They'll All Be Glad 


When you show your folks a dozen cans 
of Van Camp’s, and say ‘““No more home 
baking; no more soggy, broken beans,”’ 
every face will smile. 

For ttome-baked beans are hard to digest. 
They ferment and form gas. They are 
mushy and broken. 

Van Camp’s are digestible; they don’t 
form gas. And they are nutty, mealy and 
whole. 

And the tomato sauce is baked into 
Van Camp’s, so it forms a delicious blend. 





The reason lies in our ovens. 


We bake in live steam, so the beans are 
uncrisped and unbroken. 


We heat these ovens to 245 degrees. 





Then we bake in smallpparcels, so every 
bean gets the full heat. 

In the home baking dish, four-fiths of 
the beans get only 100 degrees. 

Heat alone can break up the granules so 
the digestive juices can act. And you 
can’t, inadry oven, apply half enough heat. 





Beans are our choicest, cheapest food. 
They are 84 per cent nutriment. 

The choicest beef, costing three times 
as much, has even a lesser food value. 

It pays to have them right—to have 
them digestible—to have them likable. 

And those dozen cans mean a dozen 
meals, ready whenever you want them. 

You'll be glad as the rest are whén you 
once change to Van Camp’s, 


Van@mp’ss == 
PORK «°BEANS 


Any steam-baked beans are better than 
home-baked—better because they digest. 
But to get the delicious beans you must 
get Van Camp’s. 

To get the choicest Michigan beans, 
picked over by hand, we pay four times 
what some beans cost. 


To make our sauce from vine-ripened 
tomatoes, we spend five times what some 
sauce costs. 

The difference shows immensely in nut- 
tiness, mealiness and zest. As a result, 
Van Camp’s far outsell all other brands 
together. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20. cents per can 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A Magazine of Stirring and Entertaining Illustrated Stories 


GUNTER’S 


== SEPTEMBER 























Special Features: Great Raffles Serial, 
Thirty-two Additional Pages 















E have secured the serial rights of a splendid new ‘‘Raffles’”’ 
story by E. W. Hornung, entitled ‘‘Mr. Justice Raffles,’’ for 
Gunter’s Magazine. The first of three long installments will appear 
in the September number. 


AFFLES is one of the greatest fiction characters of modern 
times, and ““Mr. Justice Raffles’’ is an engrossing account of 
the latest exploits of this most engaging cricketer and cracksman. 


HEN this story has run its course in Gunter’s, it will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons in cloth-book form _ 

at $1.50—readers of Gunter’s will get the entire story and a wealth 

of other great fiction for the price of three issues of the magazine. 











EGINNING with this number, Gunter’s is increased in size by 
32 pages, making 192 pages in all. This will give us more 
room in which to publish some other mighty good fiction that we 
have purchased with a view of making Gunter’s second to none. 














Bigger in Size Better in Contents 
Finer in Appearance 






ON SALE EVERYWHERE. PRICE, 15 CENTS 








STREET @ SMITH, Publishers, NEW YORK 
















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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a. 
‘Please explain without further obligation on 

; My part how I can auaiity ta the position before | 

an 


which I have marked “ 
utely free “Ambition Magazine” for six mon 


also send me a! 





Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 


Commercial Law 
Illustrator 
Civil Service 


em ist 
Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Elec. Engineer 





Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 





Meehan’) Uraltsman 
Telephone Eng’ecer] 
Elee. Li ng Sui 








ne, 

















ILL YOU— 


mark the coupon for Success? Not the success 
of a day, a week, a year—but /ifetime success— 
success that will not only raise you from the 
poorly-paid /ine, but that will keep you in the 


mark the above coupon for a Raise in Salary? 
There’s not a single doubt as to the ability of the 
International Correspondence Schools to help you 
earn more. ‘‘The Business of This Place is to 
Raise Salaries.’’ 


Will You— 


mark the coupon fora Better Position? The I.C.S. 
will help you by actually making you an expert at 
your chosen line of work. No necessity for leaving 
home. No books to buy. Doesn’t matter where 
you live, what you do, what your age, or how little 
schooling you have had—the I.C. S. can help you. 


Will You 


mark the coupon for Independence? On an average 
three hundred students every month VOLUNTARILY 
report salaries raised, positions bettered, indepen- 
dence gained and success assured as the direct 
result of I. C. S. training. During June the 
number was 263. 


lead. 


Will You— 


mark the coupon to learn how the I. C. S. can 
help you? Finding out costs you nothing. Be- 
sides putting you to no expense and under no 
obligation, marking the coupon entitles you to 
six months’ free subscription to the I. C. S. illus- 
trated monthly ‘‘Ambition.”’ 


Will You 


mark the coupon? This is the real test of your 
ambition. Marking the coupon proves the 
sincerity of your aim to succeed in life. This is 
Opportunity—Success actually staring you in the 
face. Mark the coupon NOW. 


Mark the Coupon for a Larger Salary 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates $2.25 a line, including POPULAR and AINSLEE’S Magazines. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes August 7th. 





Agents & Help Wanted 


OUR SWISS EMBROIDERED 
SHIRTWAIST PATTERNS sell at 
sight. 15 dollars daily made. Write 
today for catalog. U.S. Embroidery eA 
Co., Dept. 7E, 96 East Broadway, N. Y. 











LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an. hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk R, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. as commission paid. 
From $75 to $3! a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 








AGENTS—$300 every month selling 
our wonderful 7-piece Kitchen Set. 
Send for sworn statement of $12 daily 
profit. Outfitfree. Thomas Mfg. Co., 
314 Home Bldg., Dayton, O. 





AGENTS—$75 Monthly, metal Com- 
hination Rolling Pin, 9 articles com- 
bined; lightning seller; sample free. 
Forshee Mfg. Co., box 213, Dayton, O. 





ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 cts. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


IN SIX MONTHS A BOY MADE 
$1000 selling our great Soap and 
Toilet combinations. Become a Davis 
agent and make $200 a month. 
Davis Soap Co., 19 Union Park, 
Ct. Chicago. 








ONE good man in each town to take 
orders for made-to-measure clothes. 
Up-to-date styles, very low prices; or- 
ders come easy. High-class permanent 
business,splendid protits. No money or 
experience needed. We ship on ap- 
proval, express Se 
perfect fit. Write for territory, terms 
and free samples. Banner Tailoring 
Co., Dept. 119, Chicago. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT will 
write ten articles about his African 
Trip for Scribner’s Magazine. Great 
chance for agents—liberal cash com- 
missions and additional prizes. For 
particulars, write at once. Address 
Jesk 68, Scribner’s Magazine, 155 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





AGENTS—Make Big Wages Sure; 
No-Sew Hooks and Eves sell on sight; 
over 70 fast sellers; newest line; big 
ear Catalog. Worker’s outfit free. 

».Miller & Co.Box 155,Muskegon, Mich 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15e, sheet pictures 1c, stereoscopes 
25e, views 1c. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-6 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions of all kinds soon. Expert ad- 
vice, sample questions and Booklet 23 
describing questions and _ telling 
easiest and Ew repaved way to secure 
them free. rite now. ashingtor 
Civil Service School, Washington, D.C. 








Tell the substitutor: 


‘oughly by mail. 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


AGENTS to sell Ladies Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces, 
Europ. & Orient Noveit. Ask for Cat. 
S. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N. Y.C. 


WANTED—Railway Mail Clerks, 
City Carriers, Postoftice, Clerks. Ex- 
amin ations everywhere soon. 5 vt 

early. Preparation free. rite 
{nmediately for schedule. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. H5, Rochester, N. Y, 


AGENTS—PERMANENT Salaries 
or Commissions offered young men 
and women for spare moments. 
Specified territory. Young Man 
Pub. Co., 533 Arch Street, Phila- 
deiphia. 


AGENTS, Male or Female, can make 
all kinds of money selling my Pongee 
Swiss Embroidered Waist Patterns 
and Silk Shawls. Big money for you. 
Catalogue mailed on request. Joseph 
Gluck, Dept. “A’’ 621 B’way, N.Y.City. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our. representative 
after learning our’ business thor- 
Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in —_ 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 

varticulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 
at’l. Co-Op. Real Estate Co., Suite 
338, Marden Blidg., Washington, D. C. 




















For Women 


IF YOU don’t know the wonderful 
Marinello Whitening Cream send 30 
cents in silver for full size 50 cent 
pace and special ofter. Marinello, 
59 Washington Street, Chicago. 





Business Opportunities 


BUSINESS BOOK FREE: TELLS 
How You Can Secure the actual daily 
working planus, the money - making 
systems and short cuts of 112 Great, 
Big, Business Men, to increase your 
salary—to boost your profits. System, 
Dept. A-6 151-153 abash Ave., 
Chicago. 








TAILORING Salesmen, own your 
own business and make $200 a month 
or more taking orders for our made- 
to-order suits. Write today for free 
outfit. Warrington W. & W. Mills, 173 
Adains Street, Dept. 218, Chicago. 


WE START YOU in a permanent 
business with us and furnish every- 
thing. Full course of instruction free. 
We are manufacturers and have a new 
plan in the mail order line. Large 

rofits. Small capital. You pay usin 
hree months and make big profit. 
References given. Sworn statements. 
Summer leaders. Pease Mfg. Co., 
1228 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


MY BOOK, “BUILDING A BUSI- 
NESS,” tells how big inail order agence 
business can be started with small 
capital, how to conduct the business 
and make several thousand dollars 
annually. Robert Hicks, St. Louis, Mo, 


SUCCESSFUL men commanding 
$1,000 to $50,000 capital can get ex- 
clusive terrritory for operation Pope 
Cigar Selling Machines. Territory go- 
ing fast. See ads in Saturday Evening 
Post Aug. 14 and write for Proposition 
H.,Pope Automatic Merchandising Co. 
Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


SAVE time and money. We will 
represent you in the Western States in 
any legitimate capacity. Western 
Business & Sales Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. 

















Music 





Musical Instruments 


GENUINE Bargains in High-Grade 
Upright Pianos. Slightly used in- 
struments: 8 Steinways from $350 up; 
6Lyon & Healys from $250 up; 9 
Washburns from $200 up; 7 Knabes 
from $250 up; 3 Chickerings from 
$250 up; also ordinary second-hand 
Uprights $75 up; also 6very fine 
Parlor Grand pianos at about half. 
Write for full particulars. Cash or 
two years’ time. Lyon & Healy, 45 
Adams St., Chicago. We ship every- 
where on approval. Fullest guaran- 
tee with every piano. 


Patents and ‘Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s gress; sample free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 857 “F’’ 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
fults. I procure patents that protect. 
Watson E, Coleman, Washington, D. C. 

















SONG-POEMS Made _ Valuable. 
Send yours to-day for Free criticism 
and Full Particulars. Your poem 
may prove a big hit with the right 
kind of Music. Free Booklet tells 
jou how to succeed. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Fifteen years reputa- 
tion. Arthur A. Penn, 36 Daly’s 
Theatre Building, New York. 





Ginseng 





GINSENG. Cultivated Ginseng 
and Golden Seal seed and roots 
now ready for planting. My book, 
“Culture and Profits of Ginseng and 
Golden Seal,”’ with prices of seed and 





roots, free. Send for it. D. Brandt, 
Box 548, Bremen, Ohio. 
Miscellaneous 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


BEREIDA Egyptian Cigarettes are 
Hand Made of pure per ta Turkish 
Tobacco of Exceptionally fine quality. 
They are made in various sizes with 
Plain, Cork, Straw, Gold and Silver 
Tips. Your Initials, Monogram, Club 
Emblem or other marking on thet if 
you wish, also Special Ladies Cigar- 
ettes to order. Henry Carter, Mfr., 
235 W. 148th Street, New York. 


Good-bye.” 
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udy , it 1s compiled from 

aly, for the American School 
is set of books has more 

“sang information on Re- 
her Power Develop- 
ment than any other similar set o! ks. Also contains 
complete and authoritative firs, a on Steel Construc- 
tion, Railroad Engineering, Cost Analysis, Bridge Analysis 
and Design, Highway Construction, Sewers and Drains, 
and Sanitation, in fact it covers thoroughly every branch 
of Civil Engineering, big or little. 
Just to introduce our methods of Correspondence roe 
we are offering these books at a special price of $24.00, 
payable $2.00 down and $2.00 a month. The regular 
price is $48.00. If the books are not what you want, 
return them at our expense. We will pay transportation 
charges both ways. 








IMPORTANT _ SUBJECTS COVERED 
x .. we te MR ey sic Strength of Matra and Topog- 


ring —Statics—Strength 
Herd Trusses as Mill Building Construction — Coot Ansivaie in 
Relation to thse, se dhaas soe Problems in — 
struction—H. raulics-H House Drainage and Sanitation 
and Harbor Improvements. 











Order et. and we will include FREE for one 
year asa the 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 


a live, up-to-the minute, fener seamen a- half monthly, crowded with 
special articles on 
covered in the Codapelles quad illustrated with scores of 
special photographs. 








FREE OFFER COUPON 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE: 

Please send set Cyclopedia of Civil a emeering for 5 days’ free exa' 
ination. Also Technical World fur 1 year 1 will send $2 within 5 se 
and $2 a month until I have paid $24.00. eheoins I will notify you and 
hold the books subject to your order Title not to pass until fully paid. 











Smith’s Mag. 9-09 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 











American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U. S. A 


































An Amusing Incident 


(Told by a Dentist) 


“COLGATE & CO. 

Dear Sirs: Thank you for calling my 
attention to your Dental Cream. Prevent- 
ative dentistry for children is my special 
work, and I am delighted to know of such 
a delicious dentifrice for young people. 
One little boy ate the contents of the tube 
which I asked his mother to get for him, 
remarking to me the next day; 

‘Say, Doctor, I wish that tube had 
been three feet long.’ ’’ | 


Signed by a former President of a State 
Dental Association. (Name on application.) 


Just like a boy! | 
There is a; ee each tube | 


of Colgate’s Dental Cream : 


15 feetof Cream : 


If he had used it properly— 
(one inch twice daily) it would 
have lasted 3 months. 

42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cts. in stamps. 
COLGATE & CO. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 
Dept. F. 55 John Street, New York 
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N 
BEAUTY 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


In the treatment of affec- 
tions of the skin and 
| scalp, which torture, dis- 
figure, itch, burn, scale 
and destroy the hair, as 
well as for preserving 
and purifying the com- 
plexion, hands and hair, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuti- 
cura Ointment are well- 
nigh infallible. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: Lon- 
don, 27, Charterhouse §8q.; Paris, 5, Rue de la 
Paix; Australia. R. Towns & Co. Sydney ; 
India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta: China, Hong Kong 
Drug Co.; Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio 

Africa, Zennon, Ltd., Cape Town, ete.; U.S 
Potter Drug & Chem. “Corp. Sole Props., da 
Columbus Ave., Bosto 

ag~32- e Guticura 1 Book, post-free, giving 
description, tecatmnant and cure of torturing, 
disfiguring humours of the skin and scalp. 











































Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





RHEUMATISM 


I Will Send Every Sufferer who Writes 
me My One Dollar External 
Cure to TRY FREE. 


All | Ask is Your Address 


I have found an external cure for Rheumatism 
that is curing old chronic cases of 30 and 40 years 
suffering, as well as all the milder stages. 





FREDERICK DYER, Cor. Sec. 


Ihave the proof to convince anybody that my Magic 
Foot Drafts are curing where doctors and baths and 
medicine failed. No matter how severe or chronic your 
case may be, you who have endured the endless torture 
of this cruel ‘disease must try TRADEMARK 
my Drafts, for there is SOD: coe 
and comfort in every pair, & ‘ 
whether your Kheumatism is P 
chronie or acute, muscular, 
inflammatory, sciatic, lum- 
bago or gout. Send me your 
name and address toda +: Return mail will bring the 
Drafts, prepaid. Then i oon are satisfied with the bene- 
fit received, send us One Dollar, if not, keep your money. 
You decide, ’and we take your word, You can see that 
we could not afford to make such an offer if the Drafts 
didn’t really cure. Magic Foot Draft Co., 986 F Oliver 
Bide. J Jackson, Mich. Send no money—only your name. 

ite today. 












RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride vu 906 to $27 Write 


GUanieeeep icwcact $1 


with Coaster-Brakes an Pacts 27 
‘ 1908 and 1909 SODELS $7 to $12 
ALL OF BEST MAKES.. 
600 Second-Hand Wheel: 
am AL makes and mode. On igating Gale 
ye Creal ry = ° 
We ship, 


tthout 
bi ae Free Trial 


TIRES strie eeal ees “58 
On BUN aire geo canloceeana tr. Ciera: ze, 












THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equa! the means, standing a) all test ani 
ie aspen the 
free with pe Bs of examination. 

OF \outtieul lars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. N 52-58 W. Jackson Roul., Chieago, Ill. 


Good-bye.” 
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OFTIS SYSTEM 








You Gan Easily Own a Diamond or a Watch 
_ Diamond, Watch or other piece of Jewelry you ma: 

We Are Ready to Send on Approval select from our catalog. Examine it carefully. If oo 

entirely satisfactory, return it. We pay all charges and take all risks. We have absolute 

faith in our goods, because we know that they are the very best quality and Highest Grade of workmanship. 

+H te «If you are honest, it makes no difference where you live or whether you area 

Your Credit iS Good with Loftis modest employe or wealthy employer; all we ask is honest intentions and good 


faith. The Loftis Credit System makes your credit good by adjusting the terms of payment to meet your in- 
It is the most popular and successful Credit System in the world, because it is mpt, Simple and Con- 

































Rolandow, Sandow, and The Saxon Trio 


The strongest, best developed and 
i healthiest men in the world were trained 
along my lines. Mine is the only sys- 
tem which guarantees results. 

Don’t imagine that breathing exercises 
will give you muscles, increase your 
weight or br physics — Keo crane 

Don’t believe t braces or artificial 
supports will permanently improve your 
xe eg or appearance. 








Elgin and Waltham Watches, Ladies’ and Gent's size, from $5.00 to $100.00, and all | other kinds of Jewolry, cape 
Q Diamonds as an Investment are better than a savings bank, because 
Drink 
send you proofs. 

The Gatlin Institute legally contracts in writing in each equipped gymnasium in New York. Per- 
THREE DAYS without hypodermic infections or disagree- Ihave a perfect course of Physical Instruction by Mail, which is 
friends, or the full fee paid will be refunded at the end of the She oy cuizent man in the world to-day, (Se #8 68. 

MY GUARANTEE- antee to increase your weight, treble your strength 


The finest ever issued, containing over 1,500 es of Beautiful Diamond 
ware, etc, syd | any article you wish and it will be sent on approval. If entirely satisfactory, re 7 it, pay’ 
ey pay four times the rate of interest. They are increasing in value from 
15 to 20 per cent each year. They are better than real estate, because you can 
realize their fu full value at any time at the highest market price. 
OUR CATALOG IS FREB. WRITE oy IT TODAY. 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND and WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 
Dept. K558 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
BRANCH STORES—Pittsburg, Pa. and St. Louis, Mo. 
Classes are now forming at my school 
case to do away with all craving, desire and physical de- sonal instruction for private pupils. 
able features. The results of treatment MUST be entirely the result ef many years’ personal experience in training. The course 
efused to meet in competition. 
third day of treatment, together with railroad fare to and 


Rings, Pins, Brooches, etc., Fongine in price from $10.00 to $500.00. High Grade 

one-fifth cash and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. Remember, there is no interest to pay. 

a be deceived by promises. I will 
LI@VOR HABIT CURED IN 9 DAYS 

j at moderate terms. I have the best 

mand for any kind of liquor of an alcoholic nature in SPECIAL MAIL COURSE 
satisfactory to the patient himself and to his family or whi Bs I send is the identical one used in training Rolandow, and 
( With » my system of instruction by mail I guar- 


from the Institute. Contracts that the patient will leave the be 

Institute in normal mental and physical condition as far as ae saat mas [ait pal yee reper genes ni ; 
evils resulting from alcoholic poison are concerned. An mente b eavawever uae pape Mer rail Be | pupil. “Enclose two- 
agreement is part of the contract that the patient will re- cent stamp to learn full particulars. 

main sober for ONE YEAR immediately following treat- 

ment, which means forever unless he deliberately drinks PROF. H. Ww. TITUS 


again without craving or desire for liquor. (For this part of 9 > 
contract, write for copies of contract-agreement. ) Titus B’ld 9, 158 East N 23d St., New York 
Financial References: The United States National Bank 


of Denver or the Park Bank of Pittsburg. Monroe National ’ 
Bank, Chicago. ay PAYS BIG 

The Gatlin Home treatment is recommended to those who o Amuse The 
would find a visit to one of the various Gatlin Institutes in- Public With 


convenient, It is the same as Institute treatment, dose for 

dose, and all that is necessary is to follow instructions | Le recente Outit Dausinees Guide ileal, 

closely. The Home treatment carries practically the same A tase aise Gdatine ponte brimful 

contract as Institute treatment. yd vet Geer misters. religion, temperance 

For further information and books of particulars, address * work and songs illustrated. One man can do it. 
particular: c Astonishing in any locality for 


either the Gatlin Institute, 1425 Cleveland Place, Den- ; i i 

ver, or the Gatlin Institute, 340 South Highland Ave., a Gubeel puce, lets tails, Saantane, Goo ook 
E. E., Pittsburg, Pa., or Gatlin Institute, 1823 Michi- 0 | Five Ce 

gan Ave., Chicago. Long Distance telephones in all wet. Pi 
institutions. The parent Catlin Institute and general 


offices of the company are located in Denver. | doit, why not i 
AMUSEMEN 























? It’s easy; write to us. we'll tell you how. 
SUPPLY CO., 822 Illinois Bank Bidg., Chicage, lil. 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 

















The railroad president to-day spends 
the greater portion of the summer at his 
country home renewing his energy. He 
keeps in touch with his railroad system 
over the telephone. 

He may be one hundred miles or more 
away from headquarters, yet his office and 
the principal business centers of the coun- 
try are within talking distance. : 


He is notified immediately when any- 
thing important occurs; his advice and 
direction are asked and given over the 
telephone ; the machinery of the road goes 
on. 

Each day, at the noon hour or in the 
early morning or late afternoon, he con- 
ducts his business over the long distance 
line. 


___SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


In Touch With 





He is in touch with his world. 

Through the day he has been renewing 
his energy — sailing, driving, or playing 
golf—making himself more fit for the busier 
season and able at all times to handle a 
larger system and a larger volume of busi- 
ness than the railroad president of two 
decades ago. 

This is simply an illustration which ap- 
plies to every busy man, whether he be 
railroad president, merchant, manufacturer 
or professional man. 

It shows the importance of universal 
service, which is the constant aim of the 
Associated Bell Companies—of one system, 
extending to every nook and corner of the 
United States, keeping ail localities within 
speaking distance of one another. 


Long Distance Bell Service is universal in two ways— 
in its extension to all localities and in its application 


to all human activities. 


Whatever your interests, it 


will advance them economically, certainly, constantly. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


One Policy, 


One System, 


Universal Service 


Tel! the substitutor: ““No. thank you. J want what | asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 
The finest type of modern hotel architecture 
in New York. Beautifully furnished. Com- 
fort and luxurious ease 
Located in the very heart of New York, 
where all the life and fashion of the metrop- 
olis centre. 
Se ee eee -81.50 and 82.00 
Room and Bath...... $2.50 and upward 
Parlor, Bedroom and Muth...... $5.00 
Service and cuisine far famed for their excel- 
lence. Delightful music aft 
evenings 
Send for particulars and hand- 
some booklet, 
A. A. CADDAGAN 
Managing Director 
~ 






























43-45-47 West 32d Street 
NEW YORK 


QUIET, REFINED AND 
MODERN 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Apartments of All Sizes, Both 
Furnished and Unfurnished 





































Transient Rates for Room and 
Bath, $2.50:per Day and More 














EUROPEAN PLAN 


HARRY L. BROWN 
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TOILET POWDER 


and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Wennen's relieves and pre- 
vents Prickly Heat, Chaflug and sunburn. 

‘or your p ti the i is put up in non-re- 
filinbie boxes—the ‘‘ox that Lox, with Mennen’s face 
on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Sample free. 
Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen's Chemical Co., under the Food 

and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906, Serial Number 1542. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has.the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Rorated Skin Svap [llue wrapper) No 
Sp cially prep red fr the nursery. Samples 





Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor 
Sold only at Stores. 











& Motherhood 
Euuss and Babyhood 





As the time approaches when a double bur- 
den rests on the mother’s shoulders, nour- 
ishing and strengthening food must be pro- 


vided in plenty. The superb vitality of per- 
fect womanhood may be insured if the way 
is steadily prepared by a persistent use of 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


This rich, wholesome food combines the 
nutritive and tonic properties of malt and 
hops, gives strength to the mother and pro- 
vides nourishment in abundance for the 
growing child. 


Order a Dozen from Your Local Druggist 
Insist Upon It Being Pabst 15 







Booklet and Picture “Baby's First 


dventure’™’ sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. 
Dept. 28 Milwaukee, Wis. 



















Rotten 


CAPERS aaees 





Makes Correspondence a Double Pleasure 


Perchance you have said "I love to receive letters but hate to write them." Well, it often is a 
weary task until you are provided with a Waterman’s Ideal, of the size and style which your indi- 
vidual taste dictates. With this pen write any time and any place you choose. Pen dealers 
everywhere take pleasure in fitting your hand from this, the largest and best line in the world. 


(866 Styles and Sizes—34 varieties of pen points in each size—pric .50 and upwards.) 


(8 Boston 209 State St., Chicago ) 


hool 8 
L E WwW t 34 Market St.. San Francisco 136 St. James S' ontreal - 
je ase a erman Co., 173 Broadway, N.Y. (12 Golden Lane, London 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris } 








